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DurinG the war there has been 
much speculation as to what Amer- 
ica might expect in the way of im- 
migration in the future. With the 
advent of the thousands knocking at 
the doors of Ellis Island for admission, 
a renewed interest in the problem of 
immigration has been aroused in this 
country and Congress is now consider- 
ing ways and means of securing a 
breathing spell in order that some con- 
structive policy may be _ reached. 
With the close of the war the agitation 
against the Japanese on the Pacific 
Coast has been renewed and in Novem- 
ber last, California passed a very 
drastic law with reference to the leas- 
ing and selling of land which may 
perhaps invite international complica- 
tions. Meantime, during the war our 
immigration laws were suspended—by 
what authority seems a bit uncertain— 
and the Mexicans were permitted to 
enter freely. It has seemed, therefore, 
to the Editors of Tue ANNats that a 
volume discussing present-day condi- 
tions would be most timely. 

Inasmuch as the Japanese question, 
because of its international complica- 
tions, is in many ways the most im- 
portant of the immigration topics, 
particular attention has been paid to 
it. The writers, chosen because of 


’ their knowledge of the subject, were 


invited to express their own opinions 
and have in no sense entered into a 
debate. For the convenience of the 
reader, however, I have attempted to 
classify the articles and on pages 16 to 
55 will be found the papers in which the 
presence of the Japanese is considered 
a peril to the country and in which, 
therefore, a greater degree of exclusion 
and more drastic regulation here are 
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advocated; while on pages 55 to 120 will 
be found papers taking a more favor- 
able view of the situation and inclined 
to deprecate any discriminatory legis- 
lation or treatment. I commend a 
careful reading of these various articles 
to all who are interested. It is per- 
haps proper for me to state that the 
United States Census figures pub- 
lished since these articles were written 
report a Japanese increase in Cali- 
fornia of 28,840 as over against the 
45,927 claimed by the report of the 
State Board of Control. 

Three papers dealing with the immi- 
gration of Mexicans will be found on 
pages 121 to 133 and the attention of 
those interested is directed to the fact 
that in Miss Baughman’s article (page 
161) will be found further reference to 
the Mexicans. 

In the closing section of the volume 
effort has been made to present some 
of the underlying factors involved in 
the translation of foreigners into 
Americans and while I must not com- 
ment on individual articles, I may sug- 
gest that the general reader will find 
a viewpoint somewhat new presented 
by Professor Miller, who emphasizes 
the importance of psychological reac- 
tions of people who have lived under 
repression. Miss Kellor strikes a new 
note in immigration discussion. The 
Academy considers itself fortunate in 
having a constructive article with 
reference to our control of immigra- 
tion presented by so able a man as 
Mr. Jessup. I am sure that these 
papers will prove of value to those 
who are helping to shape our future 
policy. 

Kesey. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
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OF 
AM not going to discuss any of 
those questions which may at the 
present time be the subject of friendly 
discussion between our Government 
and the Government of Japan. All 
will appreciate the convention inci- 
dent to my present representative 
capacity, and which makes it inad- 
visable for me to discuss any subjects 
which are being discussed between our 
governments. And yet, I do want to 
say just one word. I had occasion 
just before I left for Japan to quote the 
words uttered by Viscount Ishii when 
he arrived in San Francisco on his 
special mission. He then said that 
from his experience of the diplomatic 
relations of the Japanese Government 
he was confident that there were no 
questions between the United States 
and Japan which, if approached in a 
spirit of fair-mindedness, candor and 
generosity, were not susceptible of a 
perfectly just settlement. 

And that is the reason that through 
these days when the interest of our 
people has been concentrated quite 
considerably on the questions of our 
relations with the Japanese Govern- 
ment and people, I have sincerely 
regretted the ill-considered statements 
which appear in both countries from 
time to time, suggesting that we may 
have serious difficulties or even con- 
flict with Japan. 

I concur entirely in what the Premier 
of Japan, Mr. Hara, said only the 
other day, that war between the 
United States and Japan is simply 
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unthinkable; but I do, having said 
that much, I do, as I say, value this 
opportunity just to speak about what 
I have called the background of rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Japan. First, I want to speak very 
briefly about our historical associations, 
because we can not understand the 
background of relations between peo- 
ples unless we recall to our minds some 
of the historical associations which are 
connected with those relations. 

It is the habit, in discussing this 
subject, to refer generally to the serv- 
ice which was rendered at the time 
that Commodore Perry first opened 
the ports of Japan and brought Japan 
into contact with the Western life and 
Western civilization after a long period 
of seclusion. Of course, that was a 
dramatic episode in 1853, followed as 
it was by his first treaty, granting cer- 
tain limited privileges to vessels under 
the American flag that desired to take 
refuge or to trade in the ports of the 
Japanese Empire. But perhaps not 
unnaturally the real basis and founda- 
tion of our relations which were laid by 
our first consul and minister resident 
to the Japanese Empire have been 
more or less hidden by the intervening 
half a century since his labors were 
performed. I wish that the American 
people knew more than they do today 
about the extraordinary, romantic and 
successful career of Townsend Harris, 
who went to Japan as the result of one 
of the provisions of the Perry Treaty, 
which allowed the Government to 
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send there a consul who, it was pro- 
vided, should reside at the little port 
of Shimoda on the Peninsula of Idzu, 
across the mountains from the capital 
of the Empire. 

The man whom the President of 
the United States then chose for that 
task had been a merchant of the old 
New York type. For many years he 
had attended to his business earnestly, 
had gone to his club of an evening, and 
taught, as they all did inevitably in 
those days, his Sunday-school class on 
Sunday, and who probably thought 
that he was destined, like the mer- 
chants of his time to be buried in 
Trinity churchyard, opposite Wall 
Street, where so many men who have 
lived the same kind of life in New 
York found a resting-place. By curious 
chance, however, he decided, late in 
life, when he was approaching fifty 
years of age, to abandon this regular 
life and go out to the Far East to study 
Far Eastern conditions. It was there 
he was found by our Government, and 
requested, first, to negotiate a treaty 
with Siam, and then proceed to take 
his position as consul at Shimoda. 

There is something very romantic 
about his arrival there, when he was 
left by a man-of-war on this Peninsula, 
the only foreigner at that moment, 
excepting the interpreter, Mr. Heus- 
ken, in that far world—cut off from 
his own country and the outside world 
—entrusted with the task of persuading 
the Japanese Government and the 
people that they ought to enter into 
closer international relations not only 
with the United States but with the 
other countries which were at that 
time knocking at their door for 
recognition. 

They wanted him to go home, 
begged him in every way to leave; 
told him they wanted to go back to 
their historic seclusion, and not to be 
annoyed by having to come in contact 
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with the outside nations. For over 
fourteen months he remained in Shi- 
moda, trying to persuade them to 
permit him to go across the great 
Hakone range of mountains and into 
the City of Yedo in order to present 
his credentials to the Emperor of 
Japan or the Shogun, whom he be- 
lieved to be the Emperor of Japan at 
that time, and establish diplomatic 
relations with the Government. 

Many obstacles were placed in his 
way, but finally by tact, sympathy 
and diplomacy he won his point 
and made his triumphal journey to 
Tokio, marching across the mountains, 
guarded by a Japanese escort and 
accompanied by his lone interpreter— 
probably one of the most remarkable 
journeys ever made by any representa- 
tive of our country. He was going 
through a country which had been 
shut off from any sight of foreigners 
for over two centuries and a half. He 
was practically alone. ‘Thousands, 
tens of thousands, it was estimated, 
as he approached the city, were 
gathered there to view this strange 
person who was going through to 
deliver credentials from a foreign 
potentate. 

He entered Tokio, and I want you 
to realize this fact, only sixty-three 
years ago this November, and there are 
many men—some of them who have 
risen to prominent places in the Gov- 
ernment of Japan—who can recall the 
excitement occasioned by his entry 
into the city, men who are still living 
and active. 

It is hard, is it not, for us to realize 
that this history of the relationship 
covers only a period of a little over 
half a century? When he entered 
Yedo, or Tokio, as they call it now, he 
was going through as the first repre- 
sentative who had ever come from a 
foreign country since the time the 
ports of Japan were closed back in the 
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ree early part of the seventeenth century. 
hi- Mr. Harris found a very unusual 
to and unexpected situation. Forces 
at which had been gathering within the 
to Empire of Japan for over a century 
nt before his arrival, forces of a newer 
of * learning and broader outlook, forces 
- of a greater desire to come in contact 
at with the world at large—suppressed 
ac and held down—were beginning to 
assert themselves. 
as It was not the opening of the ports 
ly by Perry or the presence of Townsend 
at Harris, the American representative, 
oF that made the new Japan. That was 
8, in the making for centuries before they 
d came. It simply was the act that 
<i concentrated these forces so that they 
le might assert themselves, and which 
a resulted in the civil war which took 
& place a few years later, and gave to 
n these forces the control of the destiny 
s of this great nation. When he came 
ad there he did not realize the seriousness 
» of that struggle, or how closely it im- 
, pended; how much it meant to the 
e nation. He was bewildered by the 
P strange surroundings and atmosphere 
4 and conventions. He found a per- 
' fectly contented and highly organized 
civilization and government. He tried, 
with shrewd common sense, with a 


generous heartedness, with large sym- 
pathies, to break through this unfa- 
miliar veil which concealed the real pur- 
poses and meanings of the people with 
whom he was dealing, and tried to get 
at the heart of the problem; and yet 
he was often, as he tells in his Journal, 
utterly baffled by it. 

But he struggled on. Plainly, his 
diary is a record of faith and sincerity 
which is an inspiration to any man who 
has any task of that character, in the 
study of another people,—telling us in 
that diary how he struggled on, dis- 
appointed, seemingly misled, not mak- 
ing progress in his associations, but be- 
lieving if he were frank, if he were 
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sincere, and if he were generous in his 
sympathies, if he made allowances 
and tried to understand, that in due 
course he would be able to understand. 

And the man whom the Japanese 
representatives had begged to leave 
their country, after he had been there 
for a period of six years, was the same 
man that they begged even harder 
that he might remain, because, they 
told him, “Your interest and your 
sympathy has made you understand 
as no foreigner can understand.” 
Their disappointment was keen when 
he went home. We in the United 
States have forgotten about that repre- 
sentative who labored there alone, 
but there is hardly a Japanese man or 
Japanese child that can not tell you 
of the history and of the achievement 
of Townsend Harris, and what he 
meant to their people. 

Now, I can give you many illustra- 
tions from that historical period but I 
do not have the time. I want to 
choose one illustration which will show 
you the difficulties of his problems and 
the way he approached them. After he 
had negotiated our first treaty—our 
first large treaty that succeeded the 
Perry Treaty—he found a tremendous 
reaction among the Japanese people 
against the prospect of any closer 
contact with foreigners. There was a 
period of dissension, a period of 
approaching civil war. His own life 
was threatened. The representatives 
of other countries, who had been 
gathering there in the years succeed- 
ing his visit, became alarmed. They 
said that the moment had arrived 
when some form of intervention 
or of joint action would have to 
be taken in order to protect foreign 
interests that had established them- 
selves in the Japanese Empire. And 
then, in that critical moment when 
intervention might have taken place 
and the whole history of Japan — 
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have been changed, the faithful, de- 
voted friend and interpreter who had 
acted for Townsend Harris during the 
years of his residence, Mr. Heusken, 
was murdered in the streets of Tokio; 
and instantly practically every other 
foreign representative left the city, 
and protested that they would no 
longer stay within the confines of that 
Empire away from the guns of their 
men-of-war. But the one man who had 
been the most directly attacked, whose 
own interpreter had been stricken 
down, stayed in Tokio all alone and 
said, “I know this does not mean any 
antagonism of the Japanese people, 
this act of a single man; and I propose 
to remain here, get the proper repara- 
tions from the Government, and con- 
tinue to trust the Government that has 
assured me they will do everything 
they can under difficult conditions to 
give me protection.”” He stayed for 
some three months, and there are Jap- 
anese still who can tell you how they 
watched this strange foreigner pacing 
up and down the porches of the Bud- 
dhist Temple in which he made his 
home, watching with patience the 
developments outside. He remained 
there until one by one all the other 
representatives returned. The crisis 
was over. The Japanese Government 
made the proper amends for the act 
of her citizen and intervention was 
averted. 

This splendid exhibition of sym- 
pathy, of understanding, of judgment 
—that was the note, the spirit rather, 
that ran through the whole conduct of 
this our first representative to the 
Japanese people at a most critical 
time. It was a spirit that was carried 
on and exemplified by his immediate 
successor. It formed the basis and the 
foundation for the attitude of mind 
which has been taken by our people 
and our Government toward the 
wonderful development of the Japanese 
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nation and people in the last fifty 
years, a spirit of generous understand- 
ing, of real sympathy, and of faith in 
their intentions and in their purposes 
and their willingness to coéperate if 
we can retain and keep that faith. 
Later on the diplomatic matters 
became less important than they had 
been in Townsend Harris’ day, and 
that was succeeded by the next one of 
the contacts or associations which the 
American people have had with the 
Japanese people as a background for 
their, present relations. ‘Townsend 
Harris left Tokio in 1862. He went 
back to find his own country in the 
throes of a great civil war. Our inter- 
ests were concentrated on our own 
problems and our own period of 
reconstruction that followed. We lost 
sight, perhaps, of the interest which 
we had aroused and the sympathies 
which we had created across the 
Pacific. Between 1865 and 1866, when 
we began the completion of our great 
transcontinental railroads, and the 
period toward the end of the last cen- 
tury, we were moving forward in that 
tremendous development of our west- 
ern territory; we were more or less a 
people who were centered on ourselves, 
and the result was that so far as our 
trade relations were concerned—which 
would have been the basis of many 
other relations with the Japanese 
people—they fell off and amounted to 
very little. In fact so much so, that 
during that period some cynic once 
remarked that Commodore Perry had 
succeeded in opening the ports of 
Japan to British trade and American 
missionaries. But that last phrase is 
the one that I want to pause on for just 
a moment. While we were not inter- 
ested primarily in the development of 
Japanese trade in those intervening 
years when we were developing our 
own country, we were profoundly 
interested in education and missionary 
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work which was being carried on by as 
remarkable a band of men and women 
as has ever been sent on any mission 
by our country. I like to think of 
those splendid statesmen—mission- 
aries, like Verbeck and Davis and Hep- 
burn and Loomis—who went out in 
the late sixties or early seventies, and 
became the counsellors and friends of 
_ the Japanese people and the Japanese 
- Government officials, and helped them 
in making these early contacts with 
Western life after their long period of 
seclusion. 

We hardly realize how much that 
educational and missionary work has 
done, because one can never value the 
effect, or estimate the force of an idea 
as it permeates into the body of the 
civilization of a people. They estab- 
lished a university. They established 
contacts. They guided the early 
students who came in such numbers 
to the United States. They formed 
that bond which has continued to 
exist between our two peoples, that 
bond of education in which thousands 
of Japanese young men have come 
over to study our institutions, to live 
in the atmosphere of our life, and go 
back there to live in the political, 
commercial and other interests of their 
country. 

One can hardly comprehend, in the 
study of the Japanese problem, the 
vast sympathy and affection that has 
been created in the Japanese people by 
the unselfish effort of the hundreds of 
men who have gone out there and 
educated those people through the past 
half a century. We must keep that as 
part of the background of any ques- 
tions or problems that may arise be- 
tween our two peoples. 

Now I want to say, finally, as an- 
other element, something about the 
growth of our trade relations, because 
these too are forming now, even more 
than at any other time, another great 
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bond of interest and of exchange be- 
tween the two nations. 

In the early days, as some of you will 
recall, we had a large, hopeful and 
growing trade of the clipper ships across 
the Pacific engaged in the China trade 
primarily; and we had great hopes at 
the time that those ships, with their 
famous skippers, going out from the 
New England coast, into the Far East, 
and coming back laden with the 
materials they had gathered there, 
would be the basis of a great trade of 
our-country with the Orient. One of 
the reasons our Government saw fit to 
send Commodore Perry to get better 
privileges at the ports of Japan, was 
for the protection of that early China 
trade. These ships often had long 
passages to make, often ran out of 
fresh water and other necessities, and 
were unable because of the seclusion. 
of the Japanese to enter port and gain 
succor and supplies. That is one 
reason the effort was made to bring 
this secluded nation within the com- 
munity of nations; but it is one of the 
ironies of history that, while Townsend 
Harris was negotiating the details of 
the second treaty that was to provide 
this very thing, we were engaged in a 

war at home which was to result in 
sweeping the American merchant mar- 
ine from the sea for a long period of 
time. So that, at the conclusion of 
that war, much that had been gained 
was of no avail because our ships were 
no longer on the high seas sailing under 
the American flag. 

So it was for this reason that our 
shipping industry failed. Because of 
this failure and because of our con- 
centration of interests within our own 
border and the development of our 
own country after the Civil War, very 
little progress was made in our trade 
relations with the Orient. In recent 
years, however, as Japan’s needs have 
grown, as our capacity for einai 
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has developed, and as we too have been 
reaching out to find foreign markets, 
we are beginning to build up a trade 
which was beyond all the conceptions 
of those who first thought of the possi- 
bilities of friendly trade relations with 
the people of the Far East. 

Here are some figures to show how 
in the last three years alone that trade 
has developed. We all know the de- 
mand that has been made in this 
country in recent years for various 
silk products, but I do not believe that 
we appreciate how much of that silk 
comes to us as raw silk from the Em- 
pire of Japan. In 1917 we imported 
from Japan raw silk worth $154,000,- 
000; in 1918, $173,000,000 and in 1919 
we imported raw silk to the enormous 
total of $328,000,000. 

From that amount, sent to us by 
Japan, Japan obtains the funds with 
which she can purchase in our mar- 
ket the cotton needed in her mills in 
order to supply the market which she 
is developing in China. Here is the 
strongest conceivable basis for the 
closest possible coéperation in the 
development of a splendid trade on 
the Pacific between these two countries. 

Just a word in regard to the spirit of 
codperation which has characterized 
some of our recent trade efforts in the 
Orient. The organization of the con- 
sortium of which you have read, an 
effort of the leading nations to join 
together in solving China’s pressing 
financial problems and assisting in the 
improvements which the Chinese need, 
is one of the codperative efforts. The 
effort which was made under the lead- 
ership of the United States in Japan 
during the period of the war, and after- 
ward, in the international supervision 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway in an 
effort to hold open that trade route 
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into Siberia and Russia is another evi- 
dence of that general international and 
trade codperation. It is along those 
lines that lies our greatest hope, and 
the greatest possibility of closer coép- 
eration with the Japanese people; and 
it is because of this that I turn back 
again to the spirit that pervaded the 
negotiations of our first representa- 
tive, and ask, “Are we not justified in 
believing that, as in a solution of the 
questions which he had, he found suc- 
cess by his spirit of generous sym- 
pathy, understanding and real earn- 
estness of purpose and firmness, so 
may we not, studying the various 
problems which may arise between 
these growing interests of our two 
countries, adopt precisely the same 
spirit and same method and be assured 
of the same success?” 

Just one thing more: The fact that 
there are problems or questions between 
nations is in no sense an evidence of 
unfriendly relations between them; 
rather it is evidence of the growth and 
the closeness of their mutual interests. 
Those are the things that bring these 
questions up for adjustment. I have 
tried to show you thus briefly how 
close those mutual interests have been 
—historic, educational, commercial— 
and my one hope is that we as a people, 
freed from bitterness, from prejudice, 
from hasty judgment, will study the 
new questions as they arise, calmly, in 
a spirit of generosity, confident that if 
we are sympathetic, are loyal to our 
own interests but generous in under- 
standing the interests of others, we 
will find in the Japanese people a 
response which will show to us anew 
the faith that they have always had 
in our unselfish purposes and in our 
high international ideals. 
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The Attitude of the Chinese towards pone ae 
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AM to speak about the feeling 
which the Chinese people enter- 
tain towards America at the present 
time. I shall therefore not be able to 
go back to look at the historic origins. 
Our relations with China go back 
one hundred and forty years; and, as 
_ you know, our first national consular 
representative was appointed to China 
_ in 1786. It is an inspiring part of our 
national history—that venturesome 
_ and perilous voyaging from New Eng- 
land and the Middle States around 
_ Cape Horn to the ports of the Far 
East; it shows the spirit of national 
adventure, one that later expressed 
_ itself in the pioneering progress across 
the Continent. At the time Town- 
send Harris did his work in Japan we 
were just on the verge of turning away 
from these world-wide developments, 
and concentrating on our home affairs. 
Through the Civil War we lost our 
merchant marine, which happily now 
is being restored so that our flag will 
again be seen in these distant countries 
competing with the other great com- 
mercial nations of the world. That is 
one of the few advantages we can see 
coming out of the troublous times 
we have passed through during the 
past few years. 

In that long period of one hundred 
and forty years there has developed 
in the minds of the Chinese quite a 
definite idea as to what America is, 
and what America stands for. Wher- 
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“+ United States Minister to China 


Alem: 
ever you may travel in China, you can 
not fail to be struck with the universal 
confidence in America. That is not 
merely holiday talk, or diplomatic 
courtesy—it lives in the hearts of the 
Chinese people; that living faith in 
America, existing throughout so vast a 
population—the most antique and 
complex civilization in the world—I 
believe is one of the greatest treasures 
that we possess. It appears and ex- 
presses itself on many occasions, but 
I shall just cite one illustrative in- 
stance. When the American War 
Works Drive was undertaken in 1918, 
word was sent to China that it would 
be desirable if the Americans there 
did their part, and perhaps some 
Chinese friends might wish to con- 
tribute a little. The Chinese were 
then in a difficult situation, and no- 
body had any expectations at all, but 
it was thought possibly they might 
contribute something like one hundred 
thousand dollars. I casually mentioned 
the matter after a dinner to two promi- 
nent Chinese officials with whom I was 
sitting, simply telling them about the 
drive and saying, “Do you think that 
the Chinese would wish to express 
their good will in some way just to 
show that they have taken notice of 
it?” They looked at each other and 
said, “yes.” Within five days they 
had formed committees in every prom- 
inent city in China, and whereas we 
had thought that possibly a few rich 
individuals might give a testimonial, 
they raised without any further sug- 
gestion, entirely of their own motion 
and with their own methods, a million 
and a half dollars, within two weeks. 

I might cite a great many similar 
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their feeling, but it is the expression 
of it as one encounters the Chinese 
in every-day life that makes one feel 
it so strongly, and that makes people 
say, “the best passport anywhere in 
China is to be an American.” 

When we look into the reason for 
this feeling which is encountered 
everywhere, we think first of the action 
of the American Government which 
has in general aimed to be helpful 
to China. We have helped the Chi- 
nese in the opium matter; we have 
always taken the attitude that their 
rights human beings and as a 
nation should be respected; we have 
always stood for a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the provisions of the treaties 
which are sufficiently harsh under any 
circumstances. 

The return of the Boxer indemnity 
is often cited; in fact, a great many 
people have an idea it is because of 
this act that the Chinese are so friendly. 
Indeed, the Boxer indemnity will be 
mentioned as an outstanding fact on 
very many occasions in China, and yet 
it is rather the spirit of that act than 
the amount of money which has im- 
pressed the Chinese. The fact that the 
indemnity was returned to them with- 
out any show of virtue or without an in- 
timation that we were doing the Chi- 
nese a favor and expected something in 
return, but as a banker pays back the 
balance that is due, an act of simple 
equity,—that impressed the Chinese. 
- Of course, our foreign friends have 
broadly hinted that this matter was 
craftily arranged so as to impress the 
Chinese, but the Chinese fortunately 
did not take any stock in such insinua- 
tions, because they know Americans 
and have known them for one hundred 
and forty years. We could have 
treated it as an act of charity; we could 
have made it a lever for getting con- 
cessions; but we did none of these 
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things. We said, “Here is 
money, it belongs to you.” 

The Chinese are characterized by an 
innate sense of equity; in all of their 
social arrangements there is a basic 
equity which manifests itself at all 
times. They are the one nation which 
could most easily get along without 
any government whatsoever, by simply 
relying upon this feeling of equity 
which lives among the people. And it 
is because the diplomatic action of the 
American Government has at all times 
been based upon the idea that the 
(hinese are entitled to human rights, 
that we respect these rights, that we 
do not ask any concessions for re- 
specting them, that the Chinese have 
conceived such deep confidence in 
America. Of late when we were in- 
volved in the war in Europe, and in 
the settlement thereof, it has not been 
to fulfill the expectations 
which the Chinese people had enter- 
tained with respect to effective sup- 
port of their just claims. Neverthe- 
less, they have felt that there probably 
were difficulties of which they them- 
selves did not know. They in their — 
essential reasonableness not 
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have 
charged us with lack of sympathy and 
support, and they have kept their con- 
fidence. They have maintained the 
same attitude on the Exclusion Law. 
They are most reasonable; they con- 
sider that the United States is justified 
in not desiring large bodies of people of 
entirely different traditions to settle 
within the United States. 

During all my intercourse with the 
Chinese as American Minister [ never 
heard a harsh word of criticism con- 
cerning this matter. It is possible, of 
course, the Chinese could be stirred up 
about it; there are plepty of people who 
are ready to call the attention of the 
Chinese very pointedly to the fact that 
there is a grievance here. That has 
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‘been done abundantly, but the Chinese 
have taken the view which I have 
stated to you. Should we become 
guilty of any injustice against them, 
or should we coldly abandon them to 
the intrigues and aggression of others, 
their attitude on this point might 
change. 

On one point the Chinese have 
often been indignant, namely, that 
Chinese who have a perfect right under 
our Laws and treaties to come to the 
United States—Chinese officials, mer- 
chants and students—are often at our 
ports of entry, subjected to very an- 
noying delays, and in fact, from their 
point of view, to indignities. I shall 
mention only one case which recently 
happened. A Chinese merchant came 
here to inspect our electrical industry, 
expecting to place a large order. He 
had letters of introduction to American 
firms, and his patronage had been 
sought for years. ‘The immigration offi- 
cial at the port of entry sent him into 
the detention place for several days; 
when he emerged from there he not 
only bought his ticket to New York but 
beyond, to England. It is a very poor 
policy even from a purely commercial 
point of view; every other nation labors 
to attract the Chinese. 

I have thus far spoken of matters 
relating to the government. The feel- 
ing of confidence expresses itself also 
‘ quite universally in the daily inter- 
course among individuals. Certain 
outstanding things have been done by 
America and Americans, which have 
enlisted the good will of the Chinese. 
Great enterprises for human _better- 
ment have been undertaken, like th, 
China Medical Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, with its splendid new hos- 
pital and medical school in Peking, and 
similar work elsewhere; a great many 
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versities in Peking, Tientsin, Foochow, 
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Shanghai, Changsha, Chengtu and 


missionary hospitals; colleges and uni-. 


Canton, which are all doing splendid 
educational work. These institutions 
are centers from which there radiates 
an influence that goes to the most 
remote parts of China, and far exceeds 
in its beneficiaries the number who 
come within the gates of such institu- 
tions. They are models upon which 
other institutions fashion themselves; 
men go out and exert their influence 
in establishing similar training insti- 
tutions elsewhere. In the great work of 
giving to China a share in the modern 
education of the world, these institu- 
tions have taken the lead. 

If these great enterprises had been 
established with the purpose of a 
charity, to do work for the Chinese, 
the latter would have remained apa- 
thetic; but as the universal spirit of 
Americans is to help the Chinese help 
themselves, confidence and real friend- 
ship are the result. As in the Boxer 
indemnity, it is not so much the money 
that is the essence; the twenty million 
dollars that Mr. Rockefeller gave did 
not of itself impress the Chinese, as 
they are not easily impressed by sums. 
They were, however, impressed by the 
spirit of that gift, and the spirit of the 
men who came to work there. This is 
the real heart of the feeling of confi- 
dence—the spirit that has animated 
the Americans in China through these 
generations. The other nations have 
generally been holding to what we 
call “treaty port isolation” in dealing 
with the Chinese; they took off the 
cream of the trade and concerned 
themselves but little with the welfare 
of the country. But among Ameri- 
cans, first the missionaries, and then 
the teachers and merchants, there has 
been a different attitude. 

The official world representing for- 
eign nations has usually taken the 
attitude that the Chinese are not ca- 
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_ pable of managing their own affairs, 
and that the best thing for China would 


10 


be to institute a foreign control. That 

has been done in the Customs Revenue, 

in which the Chinese themselves 
have no chance for promotion to the 
higher offices, and which is therefore 

a distinctly foreign service. What in 

_ the eye of the Chinese distinguishes 

_ the American point of view from that 

_ of the other nations is that whatever 

the Americans have done they have 

done in a spirit of coéperation, not 

with a view to establishing a hierarchy 
of officials or a group of mentors that 
would perpetuate itself and pass to 
its successors authority over the Chi- 

a nese. America has been true to her 
_ democrati¢ ideas in her treatment of 

Chinese. 

“ This may be well illustrated from 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association which has a very powerful 

and beneficial influence in China. 

‘The Y. M. C. A. men have gone to 
China, not in order to build up there 

permanent American organization 
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which would tutor the Chinese, but 
with the idea of arousing in the Chi- 
- mese a desire for better things, and 
_ helping them to achieve improvements 
for themselves. Thus, for instance, 
the development of athletics was 
exceedingly necessary in China, both 
on the physical and on the moral side. 


ee classes engaged in business and 


_jearning had led a sedentary life for 
centuries; they needed more physical 
stamina, because our Western method 
of work and life requires more intensive 
and long continued exertion than the 
Chinese were accustomed to. They 


needed athletics for their good health, 
to take them away from cards and 
chess and other indoor games, and to 
take them out into the open; but on 
the moral side too, to overcome clan- 
nishness, to make them realize the 
meaning of fair play in competition; 
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to learn that defeat can be as glorious 
as victory in a fair struggle. Young 
China has made decided progress in 
such training as one may see at their 
great athletic meets. I saw one not 
long ago in Taiyuanfu, an interior 
capital. The athletic field was in a 
corner of the city walls; these huge 
ramparts had been cut in tiers, to 
afford seats for at least fifteen thou- 
sand Chinese whose blue and white 
gowns made a bright background to 
the scene. There were tents on one 
side where the different competing 
teams had their quarters, and a grand- 
stand closed the quadrangle. The 
whole performance went off like clock- 
work. All the colleges and universi- 
ties of North China were represented, 
including six provinces. There were 
four or five “events” going on at the 
same time; after every series there were 
passed around multiple tally records 
so that everybody could know what 
was being accomplished. There was 
no hitch, no tedious delay. 

Such contests had first been nur- 
tured by the Y. M.C. A. But Ameri- 
cans were not in control as managers; 
they were there ready to give a hint 
when needed or to act as referee; but 
they had impressed upon the Chinese, 
“this is your affair, you manage it.” 
The readiness of the Americans to 
start useful work in China and then to 
withdraw into the background and 
take joy in the Chinese doing it them- 
selves—that has won the hearts of the 
Chinese more than anything else. As 
a result of all this these men have 
gathered confidence, trust and esteem, 
which could not be won in any other 
way. 

The same spirit prevails among 
most of our merchants, who are enter- 
ing upon codperation with the Chinese. 
They train up young Chinese in the 
methods of Western business. It is 
there we can perform one of our great- 
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est services. In the organization of 
modern business out of the traditional 
..methods in China, some of the excel- 
“lences of the ancient system tend to 
become defects unless they are cor- 
rected. The traditional commercial 
_ virtue of the Chinese should be taken 
over into the modern method of doing 
business, or there will result a reign 
of rank materialism in China. It is 
there that the sympathetic guidance of 
Americans in codéperative enterprise 
can do the most for China—to teach 
them the proper and effective use of 
corporate machinery. 

From an intercourse extending over 
a period of 140 years, there has re- 
sulted on the part of the Chinese a 
feeling of confidence, trust and good 

_ will towards the Americans, who have 
desired that the Chinese should be 
masters in their own country. The 
Americans, for their part, have con- 
fidence in Chinese honesty, fairness, 
and humanity. You may take it as 
a rule that the longer anyone has 
worked among the Chinese, and es- 
pecially in the interior, the more 
strongly will he be impressed by their 
fine qualities and capacities. 

The word “prestige” is very often 
mentioned in international matters— 
““we must not lose our prestige,” or 
“this action would be dangerous to 

our prestige”’; it is a term very closely 
bound up with what we call the old 
diplomacy. Where prestige is the 
result of strength of resources, of 
sound methods and of just dealing, it 
is a national asset. But there is often 
a desire to get prestige by outward 
bravado and the rattling of sabres: 
Those who rattle sabres, I think history 
has shown, have gained in the long 
run only hatred or ridicule, or both. 

The Chinese are keen judges of hu- 
man nature and human character, and 
are not impressed by bluster. If any- 


one loses his temper it strikes them as 
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amusing, and if anyone swears and 
scolds, they smile. They can only be 
moved by a man who keeps himself 
perfectly in hand and remains calm 
and reasonable; otherwise, whatever 
he may say or do is discounted. In 
international intercourse they have, 
of course, been repeatedly made to do 
things by the mailed fist, by being told 
“this must be done or the war ships 
will bombard.”” We must remember, 
however, that action in such cases was 
taken by individual officials or minis- 
ters who stood alone without feeling 
back of them the public opinion of a 
great nation restraining and upholding. 
Very often the most valuable conces- 
sions were given in a weak desire to 
put off the evil day, to gain a present 
respite in the hope that the evil could 
be undone in the future. The indi- 
vidual minister did not himself have 
the strength of stubborn resistance. 
Therein lies the weakness of the Chi- 
nese; they do not have the spirit 
of John Hampden and Luther, the 
strength to stand up and say, “Here 
I am, and nothing shall move me, 
because it is my right.” 

It is a remarkable fact that whén 
a Chinese desires to protest against an 
evil he commits suicide as a last resort. 
We do not yet know all the facts of the 
recent suicide of the Viceroy of Nan- 
kin, a very able and strong man; but 
it is reported that he has left in writing 
a statement that he felt unable to cope 
with the difficulties which confront 
China, and that therefore he resigned 
his life. ‘That has been one way which 
both men and women in China have 
taken to resist or protest evil. 

In China right has always been vin- 
dicated by society as a whole rather 
than by individuals; and society has 
been strong to resist evil, to oppose 
tyranny. Therefore they have relied 
upon it and not upon individual action. 
Society has protested in a different 
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_ way from individuals, and in a very 
effective way 


by passive resistance or 
non-action. The first thing anyone 
who desires to understand the Chinese 
must know is that the Chinese do not 
think very much of the formal act of 
the government. They know that 
nothing can be accomplished perma- 
nently unless the people are convinced 
of its justice; otherwise, they will fall 
back on passive resistance and the 
enterprise in question will not make 
much progress, it will not be profitable 
or beneficial, because there will be a 
little resistance here and a little delay 
there—a boycott, a strike or mere 
leaden indifference. The usual way in 
which official acts that were considered 
unjust were resisted was by universal 
strike; all the shops would close, people 
simply sat down and did nothing. The 
magistrate responsible had to scurry 
about to make a compromise; he had 
to call the business people together 
and talk it over, and see how it could 
be adjusted; but if he could not settle 
the trouble he had to leave and make 
way for somebody else. So the Chi- 
nese were not at first sufficiently aware 
of the danger of making extensive 
national concessions to foreigners; 
they were accustomed to see time 
smoothe out the acerbities of unfair 
projects. The traditional method 
worked well enough until China came 
out into international life. But when 
her affairs became interwoven with 
those of other nations, when pressure 
was brought to bear by foreign diplo- 
mats insisting on concessions which 
were then enforced by gun-power, the 
old methods of adjustment could not 
be relied on. China in many cases 
was tied up unmercifully, as in the 
case of Shantung and the concessions 
to Germany, which could have been 
resisted. 
There has come about within the 
last two years an organization of public 
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opinion in China on a national basis,- 
which is in a fair way to change all 
this. At the present time the me 
who manage the public business = 
China have come to feel back of them 
the enormous strength of public opin- 
ion, which restrains them—for they 
do not dare to make any concessions 
that will be disapproved—but which 
also upholds them in any resistance to 
unjust demands. That is an entirely 
new thing in the development of 
China. Heretofore, public opinion 
has been purely negative in its action, 
and the individual has not come for- 
ward; now individual leaders appear 
and public opinion makes positive 
demands. 

At the present time puwiic opinion 
in China is becoming active, demand- 
ing certain things, forbidding others; 
official action is both strengthened 
and restrained by this new devel- 
opment. It may truly be said, “the 
first time in four thousand years.” 
When we consider that, you will see 
what a treasure it is to us that the 
people of China who are coming to 
their own, who are now beginning 
actively to think about political 
affairs and to influence the course 
of their government, cherish within 
their hearts a feeling of confidence 
towards the United States; and you 
will agree with me that it is not a 
matter of indifference to this nation 
what is thought of us by the four 
hundred million who live beyond the 
Pacific. It is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence to us whether they are to continue 
an industrious, peaceable nation, aim- 
ing at greater approximation to our 
democratic practices and ideas, or 
whether they are to be stirred up by 
foreign aggression into militarism or by 
foreign intrigue made to misunder- 
stand our national purposes. The 
good will of the Chinese excuses itself 
also in a universal desire among the 
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a uaintance with our life and insti- 
G..... The young people find many 
obstacles in their way under our exist- 
ing regulations. It would seem to be 
desirable to determine status as a 
student by the fact that the person in 
question pursues studies in a recog- 
nized institution of learning, and not to 
make him lose that status if he inci- 
dentally does some work in order to 
partly defray his expenses. Unfortu- 
nately, here too, not everything is 
ideal on our part. Those who have 
plenty of money of their own, or whose 
expenses are paid by the Chinese 
Government, are indeed admitted with- 
out difficulty; but the poor, no matter 
what their ability, no matter even 
though they may be leaders, encounter 
unfavorableregulations. France at the 
present time is making arrangements 
for taking care of ten thousand Chinese 
students without means. 

The French who thoroughly realize 
the importance of this matter, have 
made arrangements by which Chinese 
students can earn incidentally part of 
their expenses. Yet these very stu- 
dents will make every effort to borrow 
money among their relatives in order 
that they may come to the United 


An Aer relating to the rights, powers and 
disabilities of aliens and of certain com- 
panies, associations and corporations with 
respect to property in this state, providing 
for escheats in certain cases, prescribing 
the procedure therein, requiring reports of 
certain property holdings to facilitate the 
enforcement of this act, prescribing penal- 
ties for violation of the provisions hereof, 
and repealing all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent or in conflict herewith. 

The people of the State of California do enact 

as follows: 
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young people of China to come to 5Stz i i 
America for study and for closer 
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States instead of going to any other 
country. In China there are no 
classes. Ability will bring the son of 
the poorest family into prominent posi- 
tion, and many of these impecunious 
boys who are seeking an education 
will be the leaders of future China. 

The relations between our country 
and China (and the relations between 
our country and Japan, as well) will be 
very greatly influenced by intelligent 
sympathy on our part towards the 
ideals that now animate the youth of 
the Far East. A distant, platonic, 
holiday sympathy without under- 
standing will not do much good; but 
if we realize the enormous transforma- 
tions that are going on, the difficulties 
encountered, and all that is at stake, 
we shall see in it one of the greatest 
opportunities for helpful coéperation. 
The imponderabilia of popular feeling 
and sentiment are very important. 
They are not so specific as statistics, 
such as Mr. Morris has cited, or as we 
could cite with respect to China. But 
they are after all the forces that mould 
policies and determine the destinies 
of nations. In speaking to you about 
this matter, I hope to awaken in your 
hearts and minds an interest in that 
great population beyond the seas that 
is so deeply interested in us. 
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Section 1. All aliens eligible to citizen- 
ship under the laws of the United States 
may acquire, possess, enjoy, transmit and 
inherit real property, or any interest 
therein, in this state, in the same manner 
and to the same extent as citizens of the 
United States, except as otherwise pro- 
vided by the laws of this state. 

Section 2. All aliens other than those 
mentioned in section one of this act may 
acquire, possess, enjoy and transfer real 
property, or any interest therein, in this 
state, in the manner and to the extent and 
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for the purpose prescribed by any treaty 
now existing between the government of 
the United States and the nation or country 
of which such alien is a citizen or subject, 
and not otherwise. 

Section 3. Any company, association or 
corporation organized under the laws of 
this or any other state or nation, of which 
a majority of the members are aliens other 
than those specified in section one of this 
act, or in which a majority of the issued 
capital stock is owned by such aliens, may 
acquire, possess, enjoy and convey real 
property, or any interest therein, in this 
state, in the manner and to the extent and 
for the purposes prescribed by any treaty 
now existing between the government of the 
United States and the nation or country of 
which such members or stockholders are 
citizens or subjects, and not otherwise. 
Hereafter all aliens other than those speci- 
fied in section one hereof may become mem- 
bers of or acquire shares of stock in any 
company, association or corporation that 
is or may be authorized to acquire, possess, 


enjoy or convey’ agricultural land, in the 


manner and to the extent and for the pur- 
poses prescribed by any treaty now exist- 
ing between the government of the United 
States and the nation or country of which 
such alien is a citizen or subject, and not 
otherwise. 

Section 4. Hereafter no alie:. mentioned 
in section two hereof and no company, 
association or corporation mentioned in 
section three hereof, may be appointed 
guardian of that portion of the estate of a 
minor which consists of property which 
such alien or such company, association or 
corporation is inhibited from acquiring, 
possessing, enjoying or transferring by 
reason of the provisions of this act. The 
public administrator of the proper county, 
or any other competent person or corpora- 
tion, may be appointed guardian of the 
estate of a minor citizen whose parents are 


_ ineligible to appointment under the pro- 


visions of this section. 

On such notice to the guardian as the 
court may require, the superior court may 
remove the guardian of such an estate 
whenever it appears to the satisfaction of 
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(a) That the guardian bse failed to file 
the report required by the provisions of 
section five hereof; or F 

(b) That the property of the ward has 
not been or is not being administered with 
due regard to the primary interest of the 
ward; or 

(c) That facts exist which would make 
the guardian ineligible to appointment in 
the first instance; or 

(d) That facts establishing any other 
legal ground for removal exist. 

Section 5. (a) The term “trustee” as 
used in this section means any person, 
company, association or corporation that 
as guardian, trustee, attorney-in-fact or 
agent, or in any other capacity has the 
title, custody or control of property, or 
some interest therein, belonging to an alien 
mentioned in section two hereof, or to the 
minor child of such an alien, if the property 
is of such a character that such alien is 
inhibited from acquiring, possessing, enjoy- 
ing or transferring it. 

(b) Annually on or before the thirty- 
first day of January every such trustee 
must file in the office of the secretary of 
state of California and in the office of the 
county clerk of each county in which any 
of the property is situated, a verified writ- 
ten report showing: 

(1) The property, real or personal, held 
by him for or on behalf of such an alien or 
minor; 

(2) A statement showing the date when 
each item of such property came into his 
possession or control; 

(3) An itemized account of all expendi- 
tures, investments, rents, issues and profits 
in respect to the administration and control 
of such property with particular reference 
to holdings of corporate stock and leases, 
cropping contracts and other agreements in 
respect to land and the handling or sale of 
products thereof. 

(c) Any person, company, association or 
corporation that violates any provision of 
this section is guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
one thousand dollars or by imprisonment in 
the county jail not exceeding one year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
(d) The provisions of this section are 
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g@emulative and are not intended to change 


the jurisdiction or the rules of practice of 
courts of justice. 

Section 6. Whenever it appears to the 
court in any probate proceeding that by 
reason of the provisions of this act any heir 
or devisee can not take real property in this 
state or membership or shares of stock in a 
company, association or corporation which, 
but for said provisions, said heir or devisee 
would take as such, the court, instead of 
ordering a distribution of such property to 
such heir or devisee, shall order a sale of 
said property to be made in the manner 
provided by law for probate sales of prop- 
erty and the proceeds of such sale shall be 
distributed to such heir or devisee in lieu of 
such property. 

Section 7. Any real property hereafter 
acquired in fee in violation of the provisions 
of this act by any alien mentioned in sec- 
tion two of this act, or by any company, 
association or corporation mentioned in 
section three of this act, shall escheat to, 
and become and remain the property of the 
State of California. The attorney general 
or district attorney of the proper county 
shall institute proceedings to have the 
escheat of such real property adjudged 
and enforced in the manner provided by 
section four hundred seventy-four of the 
Political Code and title eight, part three of 
the Code of Civil Procedure. Upon the 
entry of final judgment in such proceedings, 
the title to such real property shall pass to 
the State of California. The provisions 
of this section and of sections two and three 
ofthis act shall not apply to any real prop- 
erty hereafter acquired in the enforcement 
or in satisfaction of any lien now existing 
upon, or interest in such property, so long 
as such real property so acquired shall 
remain the property of the alien, company, 
association or corporation acquiring the 
same in such manner. No alien, company, 
association, or corporation mentioned in 
ction two or section three hereof sliall 
hold for a longer period than two years the 
possession of any agricultural land acquired 


in the enforcement of, or in satisfaction of a 


mortgage or other lien hereafter made or 


acquired in good faith to secure a debt. 


Section 8. Any leasehold or other inter- 


est in real property less than the aia here- 
after acquired in violation of the provisions 
of this act by any alien mentioned in section 
two of this act, or by any company, associa- 
tion or corporation mentioned in section 
three of this act, shall escheat to the State 
of California. The attorney general or 
district attorney of the proper county 
shall institute proceedings to have such 
escheat adjudged and enforced as provided 
in section seven of this act. In such pro- 
ceedings the court shall determine and 
adjudge the value of such leasehold or 
other interest in such real property, and 
enter judgment for the state for the amount 
thereof together with costs. Thereupon the 
court shall order a sale of the real property 
covered by such leasehold, or other interest, 
in the manner provided by section twelve 
hundred seventy-one of the Code of Civil 
Procedure. Out of the proceeds arising 
from such sale, the amount of the judgment 
rendered for the state shall be paid into 
the state treasury and the balance shall be 
deposited with and distributed by the court 
in accordance with the interest of the par- 
ties therein. Any share of stock or the 
interest of any member in a company, 
association or corporation hereafter ac- 
quired in violation of the provisions of sec- 
tion three of this act shall escheat to the 
State of California. Such escheat shall be 
adjudged and enforced in the same ma _ner 
as provided in this section for the escheat 
of a leasehold or other interest in real 
property less than the fee. 

Section 9. Every transfer of real prop- 
erty, or of an interest therein, though color- 
able in form, shall be void as to the state 
and the interest thereby conveyed or sought 
to be conveyed shall escheat to the state if 
the property interest involved is of such a 
character that an alien mentioned in section 
two hereof is inhibited from acquiring, 
possessing, enjoying or transferring it, and 
if the conveyance is made with intent to 
prevent, evade or avoid escheat as provided 
for herein. 

A prima facie presumption that the con- 
veyance is made with such intent shall 
arise upon proof of any of the following 
groups of facts: 
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(a) The taking of the property in the 
name of a person other than the persons 
_ mentioned in section two hereof if the con- 
sideration is paid or agreed or understood 
to be paid by an alien mentioned in section 
two hereof; 

(b) The taking of the property in the 
~ name of a company, association or corpora- 
tion, if the memberships or shares of stock 
_ therein held by aliens mentioned in section 
i two hereof, together with the memberships 

Tr or shares of stuck held by others but paid 

for or agreed or understood to be paid for 

ie by such aliens, would amount to a majority 

= of the membership or the issued capital 

‘ stock of such company, association or 
corporation; 

(c) The execution of a mortgage in favor 
of an alien mentioned jn section two hereof 
if said mortgagee is given possession, con- 
trol or management of the property. 

The enumeration in this section of certain 
presumptions shall not be so construed as to 
preclude other presumptions or inferences 
that reasonably may be made as to the 
existence of intent to prevent, evade or 
avoid escheat as provided for herein. 

Section 10. If two or more persons con- 
spire to effect a transfer of real property, or 
of an interest therein, in violation of the 
provisions hereof, they are punishable by 


both. 
Section 11. Nothing in this act shall be 


construed as a limitation upon the power of 
the state to enact laws with respect to the 


Why California Objects 


HE solution of the Japanese prob- 

lem, growing out of the Cali- 
fornia situation, requires prompt ac- 
tion by Congress. It is charged with 
danger. The people of Japan, as well 
as the people of the eastern states, 
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United States Senator from California 


acquisition, holding or disposal by aliens of 
real property in this state. 

Section 12. All acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent or in conflict with the pro- 
visions hereof are hereby repealed; pro- 
vided, that— 

(a) This act shall not affect pending 
actions or proceedings, but the same may 
be prosecuted and defended with the same 
effect as if this act had not been adopted; 

(b) No cause of action arising under any 
law of this state shall be affected by reason 
of the adoption of this act whether an action 
or proceeding has been instituted thereon 
at the time of the taking effect of this act 
or not and actions may be brought upon 
such causes in the same manner, under the 
same terms and conditions, and with the 
same effect as if this act had not been 
adopted. 

(c) This act in so far as it does not add to, 
take from or alter an existing law, shall be 
construed as a continuation thereof. 

Section 13. The legislature may amend 
this act in furtherance of its purpose and 
to facilitate its operation. 

Section 14. If any section, 
sentence, clause or phrase of this act is for 
any reason held to be unconstitutional, 
such decision shall not affect the validity 
of the remaining portions of this act. The 
people hereby declare that they would have 
passed this act, and each section, subsec- 
tion, sentence, clause and phrase thereof, 
irrespective of the fact than any one or 
more other sections, subsections, sentences, 
clauses or phrases be declared unconstitu- 


tional. 


to the Japanese Invasion 


subsection, 


By Hon. James D. PHetaN 


{ove 

should be informed in a spirit of frank- 
ness. There should be no misunder- 
standing, because misunderstandings 
breed trouble. 

Great numbers of Japanese, men 
and women, are in California, and are 
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acquiring large tracts of agricultural 
land. The state law forbade owner- 
ship by aliens ineligible to citizenship, 
but the Japanese took deeds inthe name 
of their children born on the soil or in 
the name of the corporations and so 
circumvented the intent of the law. 
The initiative law adopted at the recent 
November elections will, it is hoped, 
prevent this circumvention, thus mak- 
ing further land acquisition impossi 
ble. The Japanese also lease lands 
and work for a share of the crop, and 
when thus working for themselves are 
impossible competitors, and drive the 
white settlers, whose standards of liv- 
ing are different, from their farms. 
The white farmer is not free from cu- 
pidity when tempted by Japanese to 
sell out at high prices, and they do sell 
out and disappear., The state, there- 
fore, is obliged as a simple matter of 
self-preservation to prevent the Japa- 
nese from absorbing the soil,. because 
the future of the white race, American 
institutions, and western civilization 
are put in peril. The Japanese do not 
assimilate with our people and make a 
homogeneous population, and hence 
they can not be naturalized and ad- 
mitted to citizenship, Therefore, the 

question is principally economic and 

partly racial. Japan herself excluded 
Chinese in order to preserve her own 

people, and that is what California, 
Canada are doing. 
Japanese statesmen must surely, for 
these reasons, acquit Americans of race 
prejudice. We are willing to receive 
diplomats, scholars and travelers from 
Japan on terms of equality, but we do 
not want her laborers. We admire 
their industry and cleverness, but for 
that very reason, being a masterful 
people, they are more dangerous. 
They are not content to work for wages, 
as do the Chinese, who are excluded, 


but are always seeking control of the — 
farm and of the crop. 

Immigration and naturalization are 
domestic questions, and no people can — 
come to the United States except upon — 
our own terms. We must preserve 
the soil for the Caucasian race. The 
Japanese, by crowding out our popu-— 
lation, produce disorder and Bolshe- 
vism among our own people, who 
properly look to our Government to— 
protect them against this destructive 
competition. California, Sy acting in 
time, 


before the evil becomes even 
greater, expects to prevent conflict and — 
to maintain good relations with the 
Japanese Government. 
The American Government rests / 


upon the free choice of the people, and 
a large majority of the people are en-— 
gaged in farming pursuits. Theyform _ 
the backbone of every country—the 
repository of morals, patriotism and 
thrift, and in time of their country’s 
danger spring to its defense. They _ 
represent its prosperity in peace and 
its security in war. The soil can not be 
taken from them. Their standards of — 
living can not suffer from deteriora- 
tion. Their presence is essential to the _ 
life of the state. I therefore urge the | 
Japanese Government and people to 
put themselves in our place and to 
acquit us of any other purpose in the _ 
exclusion of oriental immigration than 
the preservation of our national life 
and the happiness and prosperity of a 
men and women who founded the _ at 
Republic, who have developed its 
resources, and who occupy the land. 
It is theirs in trust for their posterity$ 
The people of Asia have a destiny 
of their own. We shall aid them by 
instruction and example, but we can 
not suffer them to overwhelm the 
civilization which has been established 
by pioneers and patriots and which we 
are dutifully bound to preserve. ‘ 
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NDOUBTEDLY, the principle 
which, more than anything else, 
has held our United States together 
has been the parity of states regardless 
of size, wealth or geographical position. 
This principle has been kept before the 
eyes of our. people at all times by 
means of the starry field in our na- 
tional flag, and as we gaze thereon we 
do not realize that star No. 1 stands 
for Delaware, the smallest state, and 
star No. 48 for Arizona, the youngest 
state. 

California was made a white man’s 
state by the Constitution of 1849. 
Article 2, section 1, dealing with citi- 
zenship, begins with these words: 
“Every white. male citizen,” and the 
Constitution of 1879 reiterated this, 
strengthening it by spetially mention- 
ing Mongolians as ineligible to citizen- 
ship. 

The question of the mixture of Ori- 
entals, particularly’ Japanese, with 
whites, while it has its ecdnomic side, 
is nevertheless a race problem in the 
last analysis. Not of an inferior race 
seeking to mix with a superior race, 
for at no time have we cast reflection on 
the Chinese as to their dependability, 
honesty and shrewdness in business 
nor on the Japanese as to their thrift, 
industry and finesse’ in diplomacy. 
We réspect both of these members of 
the Mongolian race but the fact can 
not be dodged that they either must 
not come or if permitted to come must 
not be allowed to gain a foothold that 
will eventually enable them to control 
a single state of the nation as they vir- 
tually control Hawaii today. 

At an early date, Chinese coolies 
were brought into California for work 
in mines and on railroad construction. 
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California—White or Yellow? 


By Marsnatt De Morte 
Chairman, State Board of Control, Sacramento, California 


‘ home standards, alien under the law 


’ 


While work was plenty there was little 
complaint of this practice, but when in 
the hard times of the late seventies 
white men, walking the streets facing 
starvation for themselves and their 
families, saw Chinese at work, even 
though at small wages, they naturally 
rebelled and a period of rioting fol- 
lowed. Many Chinese voluntarily re- 
turned to China. Some were forced to 
go and the Geary exclusion act passed 
by Congress in 1882 was the conclusion 
of this—California’s first race prob- 
lem. She had to settle it and she did 
so in her own way. 

During the period of prosperity 
through which we have just been pass- 
ing, the presence of Orientals has not 
been a serious menace economically; 
and if the occupancy of land, the pro- 
duction of crops and the increase of 
population were the whole duty of 
California, doubtless a race question 
would not rise at this time. But the 
duty of California is to keep her popu- 
lation on a par with the peoples of 
other states and not to mix with our 
citizens races of ineligibles. If a period 
of depression comes and the white peo- __ 
ple of this state find an element in 
their midst of another race, of different 


and openly loyal to another coun- 
try, if not disloyal to ours, a people 
sapping our vital strength and drain- 
ing our finances when our people have 
need, is it to be expected that California 
shall again take the settlement of the 
question in her own hands as she did _ 
in the seventies? Will it be right for _ 
California to conclude, if the Federal 
Government does not look after her 
interests now, that it is to be expected 
that we proceed to the settlement of 
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any new race problem just as we set- 
tled the one in the seventies? 

Our laws separate the Mongolians 
from the whites, not simply in the 
constitution as above quoted, but by 
statutes which for many years have 
forbidden the intermarriage of Mon- 
golians and whites. One prominent 
Japanese has recently argued for inter- 
marriage between whites and Japa- 
nese on the same grounds that he 
would import potato seed from other 
localities to strengthen local stock, 
placing the question of race assimila- 
tion on no higher ground than that of 
plant breeding. There seems to be an 
underground inclination on the part 
of some of the advocates of freer re- 
lationship with the Japanese in this 
country to allow intermarriage. In 
the November number of The World 
Tomorrow, Mr. Sidney Gulick, an 
eminent authority on the Japanese 
question and supporter of the Japa- 
nese viewpoint, expresses himself as 
follows about biological assimilation: 


Unfortunately, most mixed marriages of 
Americans and Asiatics are under such so- 
cial, economic, and ethical conditions as to 

‘account for low standards of family life. 
Where the marriages have been on a high 
plane, the results in terms of family life 
have on the whole been satisfactory. 


It is difficult to analyze Mr. Gulick’s 
language and apply his conclusion to 


anything but a belief that any Japa=" 


nese coming under such influences as 
exist in America will rise to a stand- 
ard he characterizes as “on a high 
plane,” for elsewhere in the same inter- 
vie he uses this language of what he 
calls psychological assimilation: 


Not only their clothing and housing and 
living standards will be American, but so 
also will be their conceptions of God and 
man, of parents and children, of morals and 
religion, of the state and the citizen. From 
my residence in Japan and from my expe- 


.woman comes, it is not possible to prevent 


the Japanese child-en of the second genera- 
tion (who present the real test) were fully 
as assimilable as the children of most of the _ 
European races. 
There can be but one conclusion _ 
from these statements and that is that 
Japanese children after a time, under 
the influence of America, will rise to the 
“high plane” and passing through the 
period of psychological assimilation 
they come to a condition fit for bio- 
logical assimilation where, ““When the 
marriages have been on a high plane, 
the result in terms of family life have 
on the whole been satisfactory.” W 
can not think in such terms for future — 
America. 
It is interesting to note that these — oth 
mild suggestions are but straws indi- Ax 
cating a direct current of ambition on — 
the part of the Japanese to win by in- 
termarriage if they are denied thei 
present plan to overcome by occu- _ 
pancy. The following is a oman. 
from Shin Sekai (The New World), a Figs 
San Francisco Japanese 
newspaper, October, 1919: 
mighty resolve, their opposition will be 4 
futile as an attempt to sweep the sea with 
broom. 
prohibited, we can not be.stopped from 
leaving our descendant8"on the American 
continent. Even if not a single Japanese 
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When we of the Yamoto race rise with a 
Even if photograph marriages should he ‘s 


the seed of our great Yamoto race from be- 
ing sown on the American continent by 
marriage with Americans, with French ag 
with Indians and with Negroes; especially _ 
since there are already 100,000 ae i 
here and 5,000 children are born annually. 

The day will come when the real strength _ 
of the Japanese will make a clean sweep of a “4 
all laws. 


the second generation (who present 


the real test) were fully as manenenees a 
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as the children of most of the European 
races.”” Of course this is as to psycho- 
logical assimilation but these children 
are born of alien parents ineligible to 
citizenship and who to the end hold 
their allegiance to a foreign imperial 
government. These parents acknowl- 
edge not simply this allegiance but they 
have brought their children up under 
the tradition of this foreign fidelty and 
in the consciousness that according to 
the laws of Japan the children of a 
Japanese father are Japanese and at 
any time subject to the laws of Japan 
if within her reach. It is a fact that if 
a young man twenty-five years of age 
with a Japanese father, but born and 
educated in the United States, a voter 
who has exercised his franchise, should 
be in Japan twenty-four hours, he 
could be put into the Japanese army in 
spite of his constitutional citizenship in 
America. And it is this Mongolian 
child of the second generation with a 
dual citizenship who is held out as a 
fit mate for an American in marriage. 

Let us go into this interesting point 
of dual citizenship a little further. Ifa 
father is by birth a citizen of Japan so 
are his children and his children’s chil- 
dren, endlessly. A Japanese born in 
this country married to a white woman 
produces a progeny not only half breed 
as to race but half breed as to loyalty. 
Though a citizen of America by our 
constitution yet the government of 
Japan, because of the blood of the 
father, claims a right over his child 
under their law which reads: 

A child is a Japanese if his or her father is 
a Japanese at the time of his or her birth.' 
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This is not all. T. Miuaoka, form- 
erly counsellor of the Japanese Em- 
bassy in the United States, expresses 
himself in the following language: 

Under the conscription laws of the em- 
pire a boy of seventeen is already a soldier 


' Civil Code of Japan, V. 3, Art. 66. 
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in the Japanese army although his time of 
service under “colors” does not commence 
until he is twenty. A male Japanese from 
the age of seventeen is a part of the army 
until he completes his fortieth year. 


Any pretense on the part of the 
Japanese that they are not receiving | 
fair play at the hands of America 
should be viewed in the light of the 
impossibility of a Japanese born in 
this country ever becoming a part of 
the homogeneous citizenry of America. 

To counteract the effect of the 
American schools, the Japanese, where- _ 
ever sufficiently numerous, conduct 
supplementary schools in the Japanese 
language. These are held after regular 
school hours and taught in the main 
by Buddhist priests, evidently linking 
up the Japanese language with their 
religion which includes the worship of 
their national ruler. What nation has 
ever heretofore attempted such a 
course with her absent people? What 
nation has ever presumed to request 
for her people the freedom of our coun- 
try while holding a perpetual grasp on 
her absent citizens and their progeny? 
Under existing conditions and in the 
face of the experience of California 
with the Japanese, we feel it right for 
us to take our position toward these 
who are incapable of citizenship by our 
federal laws; incapable of owning 
land by our state laws, their children 
incapable by education of true loyalty 
to our country and incapable of losing 
their citizenship in their fatherland 
by foreign laws from which we can not 
free them. 

The plea that Japan needs space for 
expansion has nothing to do with us 
or our attitude toward them. How- 
ever, it is openly advertised by Japa- 
nese themselves that there are over 
five million acres in Japanese territory 
available for settlement. It is said 
they have never been successful at 
colonization. They have never tried 
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toward their fair fields. 


to reclaim, colonize or settle the Island 
of Formosa, one of their own islands, 
and there are other parts of Asia avail- 
able should they need territory nearer 
home. ‘They seem, however, to have 


selected the west coast of America as 
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_ their choice of the whole globe. Cali- 
fornia has most of at- 


have raised a the eyes 
of the Japanese have been turned 
There are 
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Japanese at work at Rocky Ford, Colo- 
rado, also, and we are told that fully 
85 per cent of the Rocky Ford mellons 
are raised by Japanese and that Col- 
orado has a school problem due to 
complaints of white citizens against 
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the presence of Mongolian children in 
the schoolroom. There has been an 
apparent try-out of the whole country 
and a final settlement on the west as 
the best field from the standpoint of 
= Japanese 
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This otusinsion received open ac- 
jledgment in the fact that Japa- 
a aS, nese Consuls in California took part 
in the publicity circulated during the 
recent election in California when an 

anti-alien land law was passed over- 
_ whelmingly. It has also been charged 
that the dozen prominent citizens of 
the United States who visited Japan 
last year did so at the expense of the 
Japanese who saw to it that only such 
scenes as might delight the eye were 

shown to these gentlemen who have 
“ given us fair tales of their trip and of 

the Japanese people. 

In the recent publication entitled 
California and the Oriental' issued by 
' the State Board of Control of Cali- 
- fornia, there is shown the fact that 
fully two-thirds of the increase in Jap- 
_ anese population in continental United 
_ States in the last decade has fallen on 
- California. The birth-rate statistics of 
pee California show that in 1910, 96.13 

per cent of the children bern were 
Bi _ white, while in 1919 only 90.86 per 

cent were white or as to Japanese 
only, in 1910 2.24 per cent of chil- 
dren born were Japanese, and in 

7.82 per cent were Japanese.\ In 

1910, to 1,000 white women in Cali- 
fornia there were born 99 children. 
“ In 1919, to 1,000 Japanese women there 
: were born 288 children, which is about 
an average showing of the difference in 
fecundity “between whites and Mon- 
_ golians. There are about three times 
oo * many Japanese men as women in 
California. It must be apparent why 
S we oppose the further bringing of Jap- 
the 3,893,500 acres of land under 

irrigation in California, the Orientals 


anese women to our state. 
~~“ 623,752 acres, or about one- 


‘California and the Oriental, by the State 
-.. of Control of California, 230 pages with 
tables, statistics, graphs and maps, will be sent 
on request. State Board of Control, Sacramento, 


Nas 


California. 


sixth. The total farm crops of Califor- 
nia for 1919 amounted to $507,811,881, 

but this included grain and other prod- 
ucts which the Orientals do not raise. 
Reducing the total to the groups of 
crops in which the Orientals are active, 
we have $187,000,000 as the yield for 
1919. Of this the Japanese alone pro- 
duced $67,145,750 or about one-third. 
In 1915 the. Japanese were third in 
nationality among the fishermen on 
the coast of California. In 1919 they 
stood first and represent as a nation 
one-third of the men so employed. 
And remember, this puts the coast- 
wise fishing trade with its knowledge of 
shore line, harbors and defences in the 
hands of men who are aliens and who 
might become enemies. 

May we transfer our problem to 
other parts of the country? What 
would be the effect if one-sixth of the 
best farming land in Iowa or Ohio had 
been taken over inside of twenty 
years by unassimilable aliens? Sup- 
pose one-third of the fruit and garden 
truck industry of New York, Georgia 
or Florida, or all of the potatoes raised 
in Maine, had passed from the hands 
of citizens into the hands of people 
who can not become citizens. The 
fishing fleets of New England were 
formerly the schools for American 
seamen. Suppose one-third of these 
fishermen were suddenly found to be 
aliens who could not serve our colors in 
case of need. Suppose the great fish- 
ing fleets of England and France had 
been alien during the war or that ours 
became alien and a war began. Sup- 
pose one-sixth of the editors or teach- 
ers were such aliens, or suppose that 
one-sixth of the preachers were aliens 
bowing down to another idea of God 
and teaching a religion linking Deity 
with a foreign ruler as twin images of 
adoration. Just suppose. 

Much is being said in the discussion 


of the Japanese question about the 
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brotherhood of man. Brotherhood im- 
plies one Father and can not exist be- 
tween peoples holding entirely different 
ideas as to the Fatherhood of God and 
man’s responsibility to man. If we 
were going to Japan they might ask us 
to live up to their Golden Rule, but 
they seek to come here where they 
can not be assimilated, so we say to 
them, “‘ You would not want us to come 
to you to try to make over your coun- 
try by a flood of whites; therefore, do 
not come to us, for we will not have our 
country changed by a flood of yellow, 
for this is a white man’s country.” 
We can not take in a race which can 
not come here with ties all cut from 
foreign relationship; whose children are 
not free to ever become children of 
America as the children of American 
white citizens are; a race of people 


| 

ALIFORNIA, on November 2 
last, went on record at the polls 
as overwhelmingly in favor of the anti- 
alien land measure submitted to the 


electors under the initiative law of this 


state. Briefly, this action means the 
strengthening of the existing anti-alien 
land law, which prohibits ownership, 
by also prohibiting the leasing of land 
by aliens not eligible to citizenship. 


_ Heretofore leases were permissible for 


a period not exceeding three years. 

In addition, it is sought to stop those 
loopholes in the first law which en- 
abled elder alien Japanese, ostensibly 
acting for Japanese children born here 
and therefore citizens, to evade the 
statutes by purchasing land in the 


’ ~ name of such children, while in reality 


working the land, exercising dominion 
over it and retaining the profits. Like- 
wise, it wil now be more oem, if not 


The Japanese Invasion 


By Joun S. CHAMBERS 
ee Controller, State of California, Sacramento, California 


which is yellow ethnologically, who, if 
married to whites, will have half-breed 
children regardless of the “plane” 
they occupy; a race which is not ser- 
vile in character and can not live side 
by side with the whites without show- 
ing aggression such as we have wit- 
nessed in California. 

It is utterly unthinkable that Amer- 
ica or an American state should be 
other than white. Kipling did not say 
“East is East” of the United States, 
but if the star No. 31 in Old Glory, 


California’s star, becomes yellow, 
West may become East. California 


has been loyal at all times to a flag 
that has honored her with a star of her 
own, so Californians, to a citizen, will 
see that the star of her an shall not 
grow dim or yellow. 


impossible, to evade our colonials 
land laws through the use by Japanese 
of white men as dummy directors. 

Important as the adoption of this 
measure is for the protection of the 
state of California, it also is of great 
importance otherwise, because of the 
effect this action, representing the em- 
phatic thought of the people of this 
commonwealth, should have on our 
fellow citizens beyond the Rockies. 
Such a declaration by the people of a 
sovereign state must, I think, call for 
the earnest attention of the people of 
the country at large. 

California has gone as far as she 
could go under the federal and state 
constitutions and the American-Japa- 
nese treaty. If she could have gone 
further she would have done so. The 
next development California seeks to 
being about i is = stoppage ute immi- 
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and the third step, the 
amending of the Constitution of the 
United States to the effeet that chil- 
pe born in this country of parents 
ineligible to citizenship themselves 
_ shall be ineligible to citizenship. 
yi California appreciates that before 
these things can be brought to pass 
ae in the East must be created 


in her favor. She fully believes that 
ae ath the facts before them the people 
Ke of this nation as a whole will cordially 
_ endorse her attitude. She knows that 
at present entire sympathy does not 
for her, although she believes 
_ that in recent months there has been a 
change in her favor. She realizes that 
a hard task presents itself and is pre- 

pared to meet it. 
Comparatively little bitterness of 
feeling exists in California on the part 
of Californians toward the Japanese. 
There are, of course, a few white 
men and women who talk loudly, 
angrily and unwisely. Among the 
Japanese themselves there has been 
little evidence of hatred, although, and 
not unnaturally, they do show resent- 
ment. So far the controversy has pro- 
ceeded with remarkable restraint on 
both sides. The white people of Cali- 
fornia are determined. If our fellow- 
citizens of the East and the Govern- 
ment at Washington show a sympa- 
thetic attitude, there should be no 
break in the rather tranquil situation 
that exists here. If this coéperation is 
denied and California feels that she is 
to be left to shift for herself, then bit- 
terness and strife will develop, and to 
an extent likely to embroil America 

and Japan, 

Just now, as this is written, the Jap- 
anese are threatening to resort to the 
courts along two lines: first, to have 
determined their eligibility to Ameri- 
can citizenship on racial grounds; and, 

second (should the former fail), to 


are the enatytiene that prove the rule. 
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a from Japan through action by 


Congress; 


have decided the constitutionality of 
the alien land measure just approved 
by the people of California. 

I do not believe either suit will be 
brought, at least with any real hope of 
winning. The present talk is meant 
not only to “save the faces” of the 
Japanese here and influence opinion 
across the Pacific, but also for the ef- 
fect it may have on Washington. The 
Japanese are strategists, and persis- 
tent. If they lose at one point they 
turn to another, always seeking to 
make the best of a situation, good or 
bad. 

So far as the racial issue is con- 
cerned, I am informed that such a suit 
has lain dormant before the Supreme 
Court of the United States for years, 
and that the Japanese Government it- 
self has not encouraged action. As to 
the constitutionality of the land meas- 
ure, it was passed upon by several of 
California’s ablest attorneys, and it is 
not a complete secret that more than 
one of Japan’s diplomats and legal 
advisers have pronounced it  suit- 
proof. 

There is no need of excitement over 
Japanese threats. It is natural that 
they should feel as their talk indicates, 
to say nothing of the obvious purpose 
to influence opinion, and, if possible, 
to strike a bargain. California has 
won, and she feels happy and secure in 
the victory, limited though it is. 

There has been more or less talk of 
superiority and inferiority as between 
the races, but not a great deal. The 
issue is a fundamental difference, an un- 
bridgeable difference; not one of supe- 
riority or inferiority. Granting equal- 
ity, the standards of the races are 
almost as opposite as the poles, and 
there is no possibility of a common 
trend ever being evolved. Assimila- 
tion is impossible. True, there are a 
few marriages here and there, but they 
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Japan 


Many of our states by law forbid such 

marriages. On this coast, and more 

particularly in the Hawaiian Islands, 

the Japanese themselves show little 
disposition to intermarry with the 
whites; but, on the contrary, a strong 
desire to marry among themselves. 
Their racial instinct is very decidedly 
developed. The two peoples run along 
different lines physically, morally, so- 
cially, economically and _ politically. 
As they differ in color so do they in 
tradition, habits and aspirations. Ob- 
viously, therefore, it is unwise for the 
two races to meet in numbers. If they 
should, the clash is inevitable. The 
situation in California is bad enough 
now; it must not be permitted to be- 
come worse. 

What is the present situation in 
California? Many people who do not 
understand or who do not want to un- 
derstand ask why all this ggitation 
over 100,000 Japanese in a total Cali- 
fornia population of over 3,000,000, or 

’ the ownership or control by these peo- 
ple of half a million acres or so in a 
state that has 99,617,280 acres, and of 
which area 28,828,951 acres are in 
farms. 

Watch the gopher at work. He 
starts to bore into a levee, and as he 
progresses he is joined by more of his 
kind; then, in due time, the other side 
of the embankment is reached, and a 
little stream of water passes through. 
As the dirt crumbles, a flow increases 
and unless promptly checked the bore 
soon becomes a wide gap with the 

» water rushing through and overflowing 
the land. That is the flood that means 
loss, and perhaps eventual disaster. 
That is exactly what is happening in 
the state of California today through 
the Japanese policy of peaceful pene- 
tration, of conquest by colonization, or, 
as Yoshi Kuno, Japanese Professor in 
the University of California, describes 
it, the “bloodless As the 
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patie: 
water flows in a stream, so do the Jap- 
anese move in bodies, not scattering 
widely or as individuals, but settling in 
strong groups. The result, in time, is 
the dispossession of the whites in such 
areas. 

I do not compare the Japanese to 
the gopher to give gratuitous offense, 
but because to my mind the illustra- 
tion really portrays the situation here; 
absorption by seepage, so to speak. I 
frankly admit the intelligence, the in- 
dustry and the thrift of the Japanese, 
the wonderful strides made by Japan 
since Peary’s time and her proud posi- 
tion today as one of the great nations 
of the world. But these very facts, 
because of the fundamental difference 
between the two races, are what make 
the situation so alarming today. The 
Chinese and the Hindoo may have in- 
telligence, may have industry, but 
they are not aggressive, they do not 
seek to dominate, nor are they backed 
by powerful nations intent upon the 
domination of the Pacific Ocean, if not 
of the world. 

What has happened in the Hawaiian 
Islands? Out of a total population of 
about 266,000, all races, it is estimated 
that 112,000 are Japanese. Very re- 
cently I had the pleasure of meeting 
the principal of one of the schools of 
Honolulu, and he told me that of the 
40,000 school children in the Islands, 
20,000 were Japanese; that all had 
been registered at the Japanese Con- 
sulate and that all were claimed by 
Japan as citizens of that nation. The 
Japanese in Hawaii today would hold 
political control if the Islands had 
statehood. The only way in which 
this nation can retain ascendancy is by 
keeping the Islands under the control 
of Congress, with an appointed com- 
missioner or some such official in 
charge. 

Surely we want no such situation to 
in the state of California. 
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And yet we are headed directly and 
obviously in that direction today. 
According to the official report of the 
State Board of Control of California 
the Japanese now own or control in 
this state 458,056 acres. My personal 
opinion is that the acreage owned and 
controlled by them far exceeds this 
figure. Just as they evade census re- 
turns so do they cover up their land 
holdings. But on the official showing 
_ the acreage of land owned by the Jap- 
- anese has increased 412.9 per cent in 
the past ten years. 

Practically all of the 100,000 Japa- 
nese (and, incidentally, I wish to say 
that Professor Kuno, despite state- 
ments by the Japanese at large, ad- 
mits there are fully this many in Cali- 
fornia) reside in twenty-nine of the 
richest counties in the state of Cali- 
fornia, and most of them in eighteen 


"2 L a counties, with 75 per cent of the births 
ae registered in seven counties. This is 
conquest by colonization. They oc- 


cupy from 50 to 75 per cent of the 
irrigated area in many of these coun- 
ties, and have almost a monopoly on 
the production of small fruits and 
vegetables; while they have made seri- 
ous inroads along such lines as furni- 
_ ture, hardware and clothing and almost 
.* dominate the fishing industry of the 
_ state of California, particularly in the 
southern waters. 

Few as their numbers may appear, 
_ it is the manner in which they are lo- 
cated and operate that breathes the 
danger. It is not “a weak solution 
but the concentrated essence” that 
threatens California. 
al There are fewer Japanese in Cali- 
_ fornia working for white people than 
there are white people working for 
: Japanese, according to the official re- 

port of the State Board of Control. 

The Japanese are of no service to the 
_ smallfarmer. At first they are willing 


i. to work for wages, then for a portion 


a 


of the crop, then under a lease and 
finally by hook or crook, if possible, 
they secure ownership. 

Of the 100,000 Japanese in Cali- 
fornia, 50,000 represent the increase 
since the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
was entered into by the American and 
Japanese governments. Incidentally, 
I wish to point out the criminal un- 
wisdom of that agreement whereby we 
permitted Japan to be the sole judge 
of what immigration should be ad- 
mitted to the United: States from that 
country, leaving ourselves without a 
voice. Before the agreement, the Jap- 
anese population was not quite 30,000, 
and the births, less deaths, up to last 
year were 20,000, making 50,000. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the other 
50,000, or the bulk thereof, must have 
come in under the “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement,” and, as the large major- 
ity of these arrivals were laborers, in 
violation of that agreement; or else 
were smuggled across our borders or 
landed along our coast line, also a 
clear violation of the law. Nor is this 
the end of the violations. The “pic- 
ture brides” brought here primarily so 
that the Japanese population of this 
state might be increased, in large ma- 
jority of instances worked in the fields 
as common laborers, frequently with 
babies on their backs, and thus broke 
in fact and in letter the so-called 
““Gentlemen’s Agreement.” 

In ten years the Japanese births in 
California have increased from one in 
forty-four to one in thirteen, with only 
one Japanese woman to four Japanese + 
men in population, while there is one 
white woman to one white man here. 
Their rate of birth is between three 
and four times that of our own race. 
As Professor Kuno says, the Japa- 
nese are a “marvelously prolific race.” 
At this rate, in ten years there will be 
150,000 Japanese born here, and by 
1949 they will outnumber the white 
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people. Ninety per cent of the males 
range from fourteen to forty-four years 
of age, and, aside from the whites, 
their birth-rate is six times that of all 
the other races in California com- 
bined. 

So much as to land holdings and 
population. Not only are these peo- 
ple claimed as citizens of Japan, not 
only is their first allegiance to Japan 
and not to America, but they have, 
not only in the Islands but here in the 
state of California, their own language 
schools and their Buddhist temples. 
The children, even where they attend 
the public schools of the state, are 
compelled by their parents also to at- 
tend the Japanese schools where they 
are taught the traditions, the history 
and the purposes of the mother coun- 
try. In their churches they are taught 
the religion of Japan, that the Mikado, 
called by them “Tenno,” is the “ bod- 
ily representation on earth of the 
King of Heaven”; that he is above 
evil, can do no wrong and must be 
worshipped as a God. Our mission- 
aries here and across the Pacific make 
occasional converts, some of whom are 
sincere at the time and some of whom, 
perhaps, remain so unto death. But 
as these people, in the main, stay apart 
socially, industrially, politically, so do 
they religiously. 

While it is true that this isolation is 
encouraged by the white people be- 
cause close association is repugnant, it 
also is true that the Japanese prefer 
this isolation and that it is a part of 
the policy of the Government of Japan 
and of the Japanese now in the state of 
California. Professor Kuno of the 
University of California charges, with 
no circumlocution, that the Japanese in 
this state have a government within a 
government, that they hold their own 
legislature, with bodies corresponding 
to our State Assembly and our State 


Senate; that the numerous local Japa- volve our country as a whole. For 


nese organizations are tied to a few 
central Japanese associations, and 
these, in turn, are tied to the Japanese 
consuls at San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, who, in turn, are tied to the 
Japanese Government itself. Dues are 
collected from all members, and the 
enormous sums thus obtained are used 
largely for propaganda purposes and, 
as Kuno points out, among other 
things, for the undermining of some 
of our educational institutions through 
the “purchase of unprincipled Ameri- 
can professors.” 

With the knowledge gained by Cali- 
fornians from personal observation of 
and contact with the Japanese, a clear 
understanding of their methods of liv- 
ing, their colonization plans, their dual 
citizenship and religious views, the 
teachings in their native schools, plus 
the astonishing assertions and charges 
by so high-grade a man as Professor 
Kuno, should the question longer be 
asked as to why we of this state are 
alarmed over the presence in our midst 
of 100,000 Japanese and their concen- 
trated occupation of half a million 
acres? We have seen the results of the 
“bloodless struggle,” of peaceful pene- 
tration; we know the districts where 
once our white citizens resided that 
now are peopled by Japanese; we 
know of our public schools where the 
Japanese children predominate and 
we know through what we see, hear 
and feel, and through such statements 
as Professor Kuno has made, the pur- 
pose of the Government of Japan and 
the purpose of the Japanese in our 
midst. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that we 
of California are not acting in a spirit 
of hatred, vindictiveness or retaliation. 
We are actuated by the instinct of 
self-preservation. We see the danger 
that threatens not only California and 
the Pacific Coast, but which may in- 
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Japan and the Japanese on their proper 
side of the Pacific we have only good 
wishes; on this side, we can not feel so 
because we know that what they 
would consider their good would mean 
our undoing. 

We are not unmindful of the situa- 

tion of Japan as to area and popula- 
tion; in fact, it is our realization of this 
situation that emphasizes the gravity 
of the issue. In addition to the im- 
perialistic designs of the militaristic 
: group that controls Japan stands forth 
the great economic pressure on that 
country for expansion. 
Japan proper has an area of about 
- 140,000 square miles, and a population 
estimated at 65,000,000; the United 
States, an area of 3,026,788 square 
miles and a population of 105,000,000; 
California, an area of 158,000 square 
és miles and a population of about 
$,400,000. ‘The percentages of popula- 
tion as to area tell the story. 

Japan must expand, as one of her 
editors has declared, or smother. 
ae This side of the Pacific is far more in- 

_ viting than the other, to say nothing of 
. the fact that she has already seized 


ep every available opening. 
aire Japan now dominates the Orient, 
and by force. She seeks the even- 
re _ tual domination of the American side 
through her policy of peaceful penetra- 
tion, the “bloodless struggle”’’ of con- 
_ quest by colonization. Her purpose is 

obvious. 

In the face of such a situation there 
ean be but one policy for California 
and, or should be at least, one for 
America. Even if it were. true that 
permitted aliens to own and 
farm land in that country, as is claimed, 
and it is not true; even if it were true 


that the Japanese were the pioneers 
and upbuilders of California, as is 
-__ elaimed, and it is not true, such asser- 


tions or arguments are beside the 


We freely grant Japan the 


mark. 
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right to enact such laws as she pleases 
for the government and development 
of Japan, but we deny that because 
she may legislate along this line or 
that line, that America must follow 
suit. It is a question of sovereignty 
and of self-determination; not one of 
duplication or of tit for tat. 

Japan’s assertions as to the priv- 
ileges granted foreigners are in most 
cases either half-truths or false; but 
even if true it would be a case of ex- 
tending little of real value for some- 
thing of great value, of proffering a 
shadow for a substance, of driving a 
keen and not too honest a bargain. 
How many Americans desire to reside 
in Japan, to engage in business there, 
to farm there? That is not the real 
question, of course, although the 
trend of Japanese argument in this 
state was largely on the theory of a 
so-called fair exchange. The issue is 
our right to conduct our own affairs in 
our own way, to say who shall live 
among us and who shall not; to be the 
judges of what is best for ourselves, our 
children and their children, for our 
state and our country. 

In the courtyard of one of Califor- 
nia’s most famous hotels there stands 
the life-sized statue of an Indian, lean- 
ing slightly forward, his right hand 
shading his eyes, and underneath him, 
cut into the solid granite, these words: 
“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” We of California see clearly 
today; the pity of it is that we did not 
see more clearly twenty years ago, or 
even ten years ago. 

The stoppage of immigration and 
the refusal of citizenship to children 
born here of alien parents ineligible to 
citizenship, in addition to the alien 
land law just approved, will be a tre- 
mendous aid. It will mean the sal- 
vation not only of California but also 
of this coast. There yet remains a 
great problem, however, the problem 
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per thousand 
_ shown in California to be three times 
_ that of the whites, notwithstanding 
that the estimated proportion of adult 


of 100,000 Japanese in this state and 
the 150,000 Japanese in the country at 
large. As the population of this mar- 
velously prolific race grows and grows, 
what is to be the outcome? © Their 
children born here are citizens, and 
their children will be citizens. There 
are 30,000 native sons and daughters in 
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California today. While the evil may 
be held down, while it may be mini- 
mized, it has gone too far to be eradi- 
cated. We are face to face with one of 
America’s greatest problems, and it 
calls for the highest grade of citizen- 


ship that the issue may be met well _ y 


and wisely. 


Japanese 1 in’ the Melting-Pot: Can They Assimilate and — 


HERE are three principal ele- 

ments in the menace threatened 

by Japanese immigration to this coun- 
try. They are: 

The non-assimilability of the 


Japanese race; the practical impossi- 


bility of making out of such material 
valuable and loyal American citizens. 

Their unusually large birth-rate 
population, already 


females to males among the Japanese 
is only 1 to 4, while among the whites 
it is, say, 1 to 1. : 

3. The great advantages which they 
possess in economic competition, partly 
due to racial characteristic s, and partly 
to standards of living, organization, di- 


rection and aid from their government. 
_ These advantages make it hopeless for 


American whites to compete with them. 
It should be evident that we can not 


_ encourage or permit in our midst the 
development of an alien element pos- 
sessing these characteristics without 


inviting certain disaster to our insti- 
tutions and to the nation itself. The 
evidence on each of these points is 
apparently incontrovertible. 

As to non-assimilability, the first 


element mentioned in the Japanese 


Make Good Citizens? 

By V. S. McCratcuy 
Publisher. Sacramento Bee, Sacramento, Cal. 


menace, there are nee main reasons 
why it is useless to attempt the mak- 
ing of good American citizens out of 
Japanese material, save of course in 
exceptional individual instances. The 
Japanese can not, may not and will not 
provide desirable material for our citi- 
zenship. 

1. The Japanese can not assim- 
ilate and make good citizens because of 
their racial characteristics, heredity 
and religion. 

2. The Japanese may not assim- 
ilate and make good citizens because 
their Government claims all Japanese, 
no matter where born, as its citizens. 

3. The Japanese will not assimi- 
late and make good citizens. In 
the mass, with opportunity offered, 
and even when born here, they have 
shown no disposition to do so, but, on 
the contrary, pronounced antagonism. 

There can be no effective assimila- 
tion of Japanese without intermar- 
riage. It is perhaps not desirable for 
the good of either race that there should 
be intermarriage between whites, and 
Japanese. The laws of some states 
forbid such marriages, but even where 
such marriages are permitted and en- 
couraged, the Japanese themselves will 
not take advantage thereof. That is 


best demonstrated in Hewaii, where 
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there is a great commingling of races; 
but the Japanese, comprising nearly 
half of the entire population of the 
Territory, and steadily increasing in 
number, maintain in wonderful degree 
their racial purity. With a population 
of 112,000 or more the Japanese in Ha- 
waii in five years have contracted mar- 
riages with other races, according to 
the report made this year by the Sur- 
vey Commission—at the request of the 
Commissioner of Education, at Wash- 
ington, Bulletin No. 16, 1920—as 
follows: Thirty-two Japanese men and 
four women were married to Hawai- 
ians, a few Japanese men to Portu- 
guese women, one Japanese man to an 
American woman and a few Japanese 
women to Chinese and Koreans. 

The Japanese hold that their Mikado 
is the one living God to whom they owe 
their very existence, and therefore all 
obedience. It is not possible to make 
of an individual in whom that belief 
is deeply and firmly grounded an Amer- 
ican citizen who can be relied upon in a 
crisis. This worship of the Mikado 
(Mikadoism, or Shintoism) is a part of 
the education of each child in Japan, 
and school children are by govern- 
ment decree forced to worship at the 
Shinto shrines. 

Buddhism, which is tolerated in 
Japan, has Shintoism grafted onto it. 
Baron Goto, a prominent Japanese 
statesman, at a gathering of Foreign 
Board Mission Secretaries, at New 
York, in June, 1919, said he was al- 
most persuaded to embrace Christian- 
ity; that with slight modifications he 
could do so. 

It is upon such suggestions as this 
American missionaries hang their hopes 
that, by placating the Japanese in vari- 
ous ways, and more particularly as to 
their demands for free immigration 
and citizenship privileges in the United 
States, the evangelization of the Japa- 


nee, both in J an and i in this coun- 


try, will be made very much easier 
through Japanese Government sugges- 
tion or influence. 

The modification necessary or desir- 
able in Christianity before Baron Goto 
would embrace it is probably a modifi- 
cation similar to that which has been 
made in Buddhism; that is to say, the 
incorporation therein of Mikadoism, or 
Shintoism, which recognizes the god 
character of the Mikado, and insures 
thereby the loyalty of the individual 
Japanese to the Japanese Empire, 
through the Mikado. 

Professor Kunitake Kume, in Fifty 
Years of New Japan, the English ver- 
sion of which was revised and author- 
ized for publication by Marquis Shi- 
genobu Okuma, “the grand old man of 
Japan,” said: “He (the Mikado) is re- 
garded as a living Kami (God), loved 
and revered by the nation above all 
things on earth, and himself loving and 
protecting the nation, who are deemed 
sons of Kami Nagara, and are entrusted 
to his care by the Kami. This mutual 
understanding obtains between every 
individual Japanese and the Emperor.” 

In the Japan Advertiser of May 9, 
1919, there appeared a translation of 
an editorial in the Niroku Shimbun of 
Tokio, from which the following quota- 
tion is made: 


The Imperial Family of Japan is as 
worthy of respect as is God. The Imperial 
Family of Japan is the parent not only of 
her sixty millions, but of all mankind on 
earth. In the eyes of the Imperial Family 
all races are one and the same. It is above 
all racial considerations. All human dis- 
putes therefore may be settled in accordance 
with its immaculate justice. The League 
of Nations, proposed to save mankind from 
the horrors of war, can only attain its real 
object by placing the Imperial Family of 
Japan at its head, for, to attain its object, 
the League must have a strong punitive 
force of super-national and super-racial 
character, and this force can only be found 
in the of Japan. 
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From a writer long resident in Japan, 
and fully conversant with its language, 
its religion and its people, is quoted the 
following statement on this matter: 
“Mikadoism, or Emperor worship, is 
the sheet anchor of patriotic fervor in 
Japan—the soul of the body politic. 
The vast majority of the people have 
no other religion. It is not a relic of 
bygone days, but the very heart of 
present-day Japan.” 

The plea of Sidney Gulick and a 
number of his Christian friends that 
we make citizens of the Japanese and 
then trust to making good citizens of 
them by Christianizing them, advo- 
cates an experiment dangerous in the 
extreme, doubtful even as to a super- 
ficial change in religion, and certain to 
end in disaster. 

The inherent incapacity of the Jap- 
anese for assimilation, their religious 
belief and ideals, bred in them for 
generations and taught to them the 
world over, which foreign birth and 
foreign residence do not modify, 
create a permanent and insurmount- 
able barrier between them and that 
real American citizenship which would 
be of value, and not a grave menace, 
to this nation. They can not be trans- 
muted into good American citizens. 


Japan Opposes EXPATRIATION OF HER 
C1IrizENSs 


The second point made by me against 
the possibility of making American 
citizens out of Japanese is based upon 
my statement that Japan does not per- 
mit it. We come now to the curious 
and inconsistent policy of our Govern- 
ment as to dual citizenship, the full 
viciousness of which is most apparent 
in the case of the Japanese. We rec- 
ognize as an American citizen and ex- 


tend all rights and privileges as such , 


to any one born under the Anvwfig¢h 
flag, including, of course, the Japatiese. 
Japan, on the other hand rigidly in- 
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sists that every Japanese, no matter 
where his parents were born, and no 
matter what nation may have con- 
ferred citizenship on him, with or with- 
out his request, is a Japanese citizen, 
and must perform all the obligations 
as such. 

Every Japanese born here, even if 
his forbears for generations were born 
here, but had not been permitted to 
expatriate, is subject to orders from 
Japan; is kept track of through the 
Japanese Consulate and other organ- 
izations, and is subject to call for mili- 
tary duty. Authosities on interna- 
tional law agree that, since the United 
States confers its citizenship on the 
Japanese born here, unasked and with 
full knowledge of Japan’s claims, we 
must, in the event of war, recognize 
those Japanese as the citizens of Japan’ 

We are thus conferring upon the 
Japanese born here all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship, without any 
of the obligations; and we are certainly 
breeding in our midst a class of Amer- 
ican citizens whose hand, we know in 
advance, must be against us in possible 
case of war. 

Japan not only claims as her citizens 
all Japanese born on American soil, 
but she also takes great care that they 
grow up really as Japanese citizens, 
with all the ideals and loyalty of the 
race, untouched by the notions prev- 
alent in this country, which would 
weaken that loyalty. 

The Japanese children born under 
the American flag are compelled to 
attend Japanese schools, usually after 
the public school hours, where they 
are taught the Janguage, the ideals 
and the religign-ofJapan, with its basis 
of Mikado worship. Here they are 
taught by Japanese teachers, usually 
Buddhist priests, who frequently speak 
no English, and who almost invariably 
know nothing of American citizenship. 
The text-books used are the Mombusho 
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Pe series, — under the authority of 
A the Department of Education at Tokio. 
These schools are located wherever 
there are Japanese communities, and 
‘teachers in the American public schools 
testify that the Japanese children fre- 
- quently are studying their Japanese 


ay. a 


lessons in their public school hours. 
In Hawaii, this system of Japanese 
schools and its effect in preventing any 
chance of inculcating the principles of 
fim American citizenship in the Japanese 
upon whom we confer such citizenship, 
caused such wide-spread comment 
that the Hawaiian Legislature in 1919 
- attempted to pass a law providing that 
teachers in foreign language schools 
must know sufficient English and 
enough American history and civics to 
_ ground the pupils in the principles of 
_ American citizenship. That bill was 
defeated on the demand and through 
oe the influence of the Japanese who said 
its effect would be to destroy their 

schools. 

Now, the survey commission ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the United States, reports in 
Bulletin No. 16 of 1920, that these Ha- 
waiian-Japanese schools, if not anti- 
American, are at least not pro-Ameri- 
can, and recommends that all foreign 
language schools in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands should be abolished, except for 
foreign children who can never become 
a citizens. 


Nor Disposep to Become REAL 
AMERICANS 


It has been shown already why the 
— can not make good citizens, 
because of their religion and heredity 
. and non-assimilability; it has been 

og . mn also why they may not make 

good citizens, because the laws of 
Japan, efficiently and rigorously ad- 
ministered in the United States, as well 
as in Japan, do not permit them; it is 


equally true that they will not make 
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good citizens, and that the evidence of 
the acts of those who have resided 
under the American Flag for many 
years is conclusive on this point. 

In Hawaii, where their numbers 
make them independent, and where 
they are now in a position to practically 
control the Territory, the Japanese 
form a separate, alien community, 
observing the laws, customs and the 
ideals of Japan; using the Japanese 
language, both in their business and in 
their schools, and bringing up their 
children to be not American bat Japa- 
nese citizens, with all that loyalty to 
the Mikado which is a part of the 
Japanese religion. 

The statement made as to Japanese 
policy in Hawaii is equally true of the 
Japanese in California, though, because 
of differences in conditions, the evi- 
dence has not forced itself as yet so 
strongly on public attention. The 
Japanese schools are found in every 
Japanese community in California 
where there are enough children to 
support them. 

The Japanese, however, are not 
content to depend upon education of 
their American-born children in this 
country in order to make them loyal 
subjects of the Mikado. In the report 
of the Japanese Association of Amer- 
ica, concerning its California census, 
as quoted by the State Board of Con- 
trol, appears the statement that there 
are in Japan at this time about 5,000 
California-born Japanese. That state- 
ment carries little significance to most 
people. It means, however, that there 
are at this time 5,000 of the Japanese 
born in California, that is to say, 20 
per cent of California’s Japanese 
minors, upon whom the United States 
conferred citizenship, who are now 
back in Japan being thoroughly in- 
structed in the religion and ideals of 
Japan; so that when they return here 
they may serve, not as American citi- 
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zens, but as loyal subjects of the Mi- 
kado, to do his will and serve his 
interests. 

The Japanese writer, C. Kondo, 
Chief Secretary of the Central Japa- 
nese Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, in a very able article published 
in Nichi Bei of January 8 and 9 of this 
year, frankly acknowledges that the 
Japanese of California show no dispo- 
sition to Americanize themselves, and 
that to this fact largely is due the 
antagonism which they have created. 
He warns them that this antagonism 
will increase rather than disappear, 
and suggests that they should move to 
the southern states, where their char- 
acteristics are as yet unknown. He 
adds, however, that if they pursue the 
same methods there that they have in 
California, they will encounter the 
same bitter experience that they are 
now undergoing here. 

One reason why the Japanese show 
no disposition to Americanize them- 
selves lies in their belief, passed down 
through generations, grounded into 
them in their schools, and a part of 
their religion (For is not their nation 
the only one on earth whose ruler is 
the living God?), that they are superior 
to any race on earth. Why, then, 
should they be willing to expatriate 
themselves and become citizens of an 
inferior nation? 

The cockiness which many have no- 
ticed in the Japanese under certain 
conditions and on certain occasions, 
their pride and sensitiveness, their in- 
tolerance of criticism or opposition, are 
all due to this inbred and firmly estab- 
lished belief in their superiority. In 
the issue of June 10, 1920, of The 
Northman, a Swedish publication 
printed at Portland, Oregon, Miss 
Frances Hewett, who spent six years in 
Japan teaching English to Japanese 
school children in the public schools 
there, says: “Neither do the tourists 


learn that these children are - taught 


that they, being children of the Son of — 


Heaven, are superior to all foreigners, 
and that their natural destiny is to 
bring all other peoples to subjection.” 

Under such conditions, it is not only 


probable but practically certain that 


the majority of Japanese who are now 
endeavoring to secure for themselves 
the privileges of American citizenship, 
are doing it not from any desire to help 
the American nation, or to become an 
integral part of it, but that they may 
better serve Japan and the Mikado. 


A striking evidence of this is found in — 


an article which appeared in the Sacra- 
mento Daily News, a Japanese news- 
paper, February 4, 1920. This calls 
the attention of the Japanese to the 
dual citizenship situation, and suggests 
that for the present they cease register- 
ing births with the Japanese authori- 
ties, and register only with the Ameri- 
can authorities. They are advised that 
they need not fear thereby to lose 


Japanese citizenship, because at any © 


time they can make good their claim to 
it by proof of birth, ete. The article 
closes with the statement that the 
American citizenship can be used for 
furthering the purposes of Japan in this 
country. Following is part of the 
article: 


It is urged then when as American citi- 
zens (by birth) the opportunity comes for 
them to reinforce the Japanese residents in 
America who have no citizenship rights, 
they must on behalf of His Majesty, the 
Emperor of Japan, become the loyal pro- 
tectors of the race. 

The following is a portion of a state- 
ment made on his return to San Fran- 
cisco from Japan by Dr. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeier, President Emeritus of the 
University of California and repub- 
lished in the Japan Advertiser of Tokio 
on May 22, 1920. Dr. Wheeler had 
gone to Japan as a member of an unof- 


ficial mission headed by Mr. Wallace 
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M. ie al of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce to discuss with 
leading Japanese the feasibility of a 
friendly understanding between the 
two countries. 


The two civilizations can not mingle, and 


the leaders in Japan agree that it is not well 


The Attitude of Organized Labor towards the Japanese 


By Pau ScCHARRENBERG 


Secretary, California State Federation of Labor; Member of State Commission of Immigration and 
Housing of California 


HE Oriental immigration problem 
has always been distinctively a 
California problem. For seventy years 
the working people of California have 
striven for legislation prohibiting the 
further immigration of Oriental la- 
borers. Certain internationalists and 
intellectuals of various shades have 
expressed doubts about the wisdom of 
adopting an exclusion policy. Men 
and women whose occupations have 
brought them into direct contact with 
the Chinese or Japanese have never 
had but one opinion as to the signifi- 
cance of their admission. Whether in 
the mining camps of the early fifties, 
in the factories and workshops of the 
later periods of industrial development, 
or as tillers of the soil, we find the 
same bitter complaints of the evils of 
such competition. 

If Californians had been able to 
legislate on the subject, the question 
would have been settled long before 
the Chinese had arrived in sufficient 
numbers to constitute a serious prob- 
lem. However, under our system of 
government Congress claims exclusive 
right to regulate immigration, hence 
it was necessary to convince the nation 
before the desired relief could be ob- 
tained. This was not an easy task. 
The small minority within the state 
whose interests were opposed to re- 


to attempt to amalgamate them. They 
can not and will not understand our civili- 
zation, and no matter in what part of the 
world he is, a Japanese always feels himself 
a subject of the Emperor, with the Imperial q 


Government backing him, much as a feudal 
retainer had the support of his overlord in 


exchange for an undivided loyalty. B4 


strictive legislation were greatly rein-— 
forced by the merchants of older states, 

who feared to jeopardize the rich trade 

of the Orient, and by idealists who were 
loth to recognize the world-old signif- _ 

icance of race in the application of _ 
their theories of political and social 
equality. Only by the persistent and 
sustained effort of the working people 
of California first the state and then 
the nation have been converted to the 
policy of Chinese exclusion. 

No sooner had the Chinese immigra- 
tion problem been disposed of to the 
general satisfaction of Californians 
when the menace of unrestricted 
Japanese immigration came to the 
front with startling rapidity. 

For two hundred and fifty years 
prior to the arrival of Commodore 
Perry, Japan had excluded all foreign- 
ers (barbarians) except a small number 
of Dutch traders who were, however, 
restricted to a small island. Commo- 
dore Perry anchored off Uraga on 
July 7, 1853. Five years later the 
first official treaty between the United 
States and Japan was signed to take 
effect on July 4, 1859. 

Only thirty-three years later, in 1892, 
the American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention adopted resolutions demand- 
ing extension of the Chinese Exclusion 
Act so as to include Japanese. And 
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fifteen years after this demand was 
made, i.e., in 1907, a so-called “Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement” was arrived at 
through diplomatic negotiations where- 
by the Japanese Government agreed to 
keep laborers from America. 

But the ““Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
has not been a solution of the problem. 
In California the demand for the 
exclusion of Japanese is more general 
and more pronounced today than ever 
before. Of course, the organized work- 
ing people have been in the vanguard 
of this movement just as they led in 
the struggle for Chinese exclusion. 
Leadership in this respect does not 
mean hurling the most bricks. To the 
contrary, labor in California has se- 
verely frowned upon violent anti-Jap- 
anese manifestations. Although this 
is not generally known, it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that California trade- 
unionists have at all times made 
earnest efforts to eliminate the harsh, 
unpleasant features incident to such a 
campaign of propaganda. 

There are many concrete examples 
to bear out this contention. But just 
one will suffice to illustrate the point. 
Two Japanese presented credentials as 
fraternal delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor which met at Santa Rosa 
in 1915. The report of the Committee 
on Credentials made to said conven- 
tion clearly sets forth California labor’s 

attitude toward thé workers in Japan 
and is quoted herewith: 

There have been submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Credentials two credentials for 
fraternal delegates from the Laborers’ 
Friendly Society of Tokio, Japan, namely, 
B. Suzuki and S. Yoshimatsu. 

Your Committee has given careful con- 
sideration to the question of seating these 
men. It has been said that the Laborers’ 
Friendly Society is not a bona fide trade- 
union. It has also been alleged that these 
two men are not representing the working 


people of Japan, but are rather agents of the 
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Japanese Government in a well planned 


campaign to weaken our immigration laws, _ 


etc. 


Your Committee, however, has not been 


furnished with any evidence to substantiate 


the allegations referred to. We therefore — 


recommend that both be seated without 
vote. 

We have arrived at this conclusion (1) 
because the seating of these delegates in no 
way affects our attitude or modifies our 
demand for the exclusion of all Asiatic 
laborers from our shores; (2) because we be- 
lieve it is in accordance with the spirit of 
International Unionism and to our own 
advantage to aid and encourage the work- 


ing people in Japan to organize and better | 


their conditions. 


The Committee’s report was adopted 
and the delegates seated. During the 


second day’s session Delegate Suzuki © 


read to the convention a carefully 
prepared paper. His address was 


made a part of the printed proceedings. 5 
The same convention which ex- bs 


tended every courtesy to the Japanese 
delegates did not fail, however, to 
reiterate the old demand for an exten- 


sion of the Chinese Exclusion Act so as 
to bar all Asiatics. United States 
Senator Phelan took occasion shortly 
after the adjournment of said conven- 


tion to write to the California State 
Federation of Labor intimating “that —_ 


the Federation had been trapped into 
a false position.” 


This was denied in a circular letter | 


sent out by the Executive Council of __ 


the Federation, reading in part as 


follows: 


No, Senator, we have not modified our | ‘ 


views upon the Japanese menace. We fully 


realize the danger of the so-called “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement” and we are anxious to | 


have enacted an exclusion law which will 


effectively and permanently bar these little 


brown men from our shores. 
Our objection to the Japanese in Cali- 


fornia is not, as you so well know, based _ 


upon trivial or sentimental reasons. We 
object to them for economie reasons, we 
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know Californians can not compete with 
them and maintain an American standard 
of living. And we have been in hopes that 
our kind treatment of the two delegates 
from Japan, and our own efforts to have 
them understand fully and unequivocally 
that we have no grievance against the 
Japanese as long as they remain in Japan, 
might have a tendency to bring about a 
better understanding between the wage 
workers of Japan and the wage workers of 
America. If we have failed in this honest 
endeavor it will be no fault of ours. We 
have at least tried. 


In labor circles there was consider- 
able discussion upon the question 
throughout the year, but when Suzuki 
returned from Japan a year later he 
was again seated in the convention 
with only a few dissenting votes. At 
that time (October, 1916) Delegate 
Suzuki extended a formal invitation to 
the convention to send a fraternal 
delegate to the fifth anniversary of the 
Laborers’ Friendly Society in Japan, 
to be held the following spring in Tokio. 
The invitation was referred to a 
committee, and in due time the com- 
mittee submitted the following report: 


Upon invitation of the Japanese Frater- 
nal Delegate to send a Representative to 
that Country, your committee submits the 
following resolution and recommends its 
approval: 

Whereas, The organized labor movement 
of California and of America stands ever 
ready to assist the workers of every country, 
color and creed, to emancipate themselves 
from exploitation, and 

Whereas, It has been necessary at times 
for the working class of this country to 
protect their standard of living by favoring 
the exclusion of foreign competition, in the 
spirit alone of imperative necessity and 
self-protection, and 

Whereas, We have learned, with interest 
and gratification, that the workers of Japan 
are organizing into industrial unions for 
their own welfare; a movement we can 
endorse; therefore, be it 

_ Resolved, By the Seventeenth Annual 
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Convention of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, that we give to Mr. Suzuki, 
the fraternal delegate from the Laborers’ 
Friendly Society of Japan, our expression of 
good will and a message of hope and en- 
couragement for a brighter future of the 
working class of his country; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That, in assuming this position 
of a greater friendship between the workers 
of the East and the West, we must continue 
our unswerving stand upon exclusion until 
such time as immigration will not prove a 
menace to our own unions, our working 
people and our standard of living; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the question cf sending a 
fraternal delegate from this body to the 
labor convention in Japan be referred to the 
Executive Council of this Federation, with 
the hope that a delegate can be selected to 
carry a message of good will and encourage- 
ment to the laboring class of Japan. 


The report of the Committee was 
adopted. 

In November of the same year 
Suzuki attended the annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor which met at Baltimore. This 
convention was equally emphatic in 
defining the position of organized labor 
upon American-Japanese working-class 
relations, by the unanimous adoption 
of the following: 

Resolved, By the American Federation of 
Labor in annual convention assembled at 
Baltimore, Md., that we note with extreme 
pleasure and satisfaction the fact that the 
working people of Japan are organizing into 
unions and federated under the Laborers’ 
Friendly Society of Japan; that we bespeak 
for them and their movement all the success 


possible; that we recommend that the " 


Executive Council continue its friendly 
office in an effort to be helpful to the organi- 
zation of the workers of Japan in every way 
possible by correspondence, and that it 
send a message of fraternal greeting, good 
will and best wishes for the success of the 
movement to organize more thoroughly 
and practically the wage-workers of Japan 
to bring light in their work and their lives. 
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eonference representatives of 


It had been hoped that the American 
Federation of Labor and the California 
State Federation of Labor would each 
send a fraternal delegate to the meet- 
ing in Japan but the international 
situation became more and more 
critical and finally resulted in America’s 
entry in the war. That put an end to 
plans for developing a clearer under- 
standing and promoting mutual good 
will between the workers in America 
and Japan. 

Suzuki did not return as a fraternal 
delegate but since his last visit the 
workers of Japan have been repre- 
sented at two international labor 
conferences held under the auspices of 
the League of Nations and in each 
instance the Japanese representative 
gave an excellent account of himself. 

M. Masumoto, Japan’s labor dele- 
gate to the International Labor Con- 
ference held in Washington, during 
1919, was a man with the courage of 
his convictions. Addressing the con- 
ference on November 27, Masumoto 
_ characterized his government as an 
autocracy which is the enemy of social 
justice. Pointing to the Japanese flag, 
he declared that under it “there is 
a police regulation whose aim is to 
interfere with the organization of la- 
bor.” Describing what he termed the 
danger of extending to the Government 
of Japan special treatment, Masumoto 
said the industrial workers of Japan 
_ were mostly women and children, and 
“ that their lives approached almost that 
_ of slavery. 

A second international labor con- 
ference was held at Genoa, Italy, in 
June and July, 1920, to consider the 
problems of seamen. Just prior to said 
the 
world’s seamen held an opening meet- 
ing in Genoa for the purpose of compar- 
ing notes and, if possible, to agree upon 
a joint program for submission to 


official international conference. 
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At both of these masiieies the sea- 
farers of Japan were represented by 
Ken Okasaki, an able, courageous and 
resourceful champion of those who go 
down to sea in ships. 

It has been my good fortune to come 
in personal contact with all three of 
these Japanese labor representatives— 
Suzuki, Masumoto and Okasaki—and 
it is not stretching a point to assert 
that men of this type are truly a credit 
to the working people in Japan. 

Through association with these three 
men, often under decidedly trying 
circumstances, it has become a fixed 
belief with me that American-Japanese 
relations can be adjusted on a basis 
entirely satisfactory to the working 
people in both nations. No claim is 
made that this can be done by profes- 
sional diplomats. But a series of heart 
to heart talks between workers’ repre- 
sentatives from America and Japan will 
accomplish wonders. In fact there will 
be scarcely any ground for disagree- 
ment after a perfectly frank exchange 
of views has taken place. Of course, 
there must be honesty of purpose and 
discussion without disguise. 

Japanese and American diplomats 
have so beclouded the main issue that 
the average man who is not a member 
of the diplomats’ union, and hence not 
versed in the fine points of that game, 
can not possibly follow the play. 

For years we have been told that 
the Japanese are peeved because of the 
anti-Japanese campaign in California. 
But is it reasonable to assume that any 
Japanese duly acquainted with the 
immigration policy of Australia and 
Canada can have any grievance against 
California’s efforts to similarly protect 
herself? 

Can it be possible that any consider- 
able number of Japanese, outside of 
diplomatic circles, will seriously claim 
certain rights for their countrymen in 
California when these “rights” have 
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a been and are being denied by other 

“countries closely allied with Japan? 

Every well informed Japanese knows 

_ that certain groups of workers in Japan 
 ~ time after time protested against 
fe the importation of Chinese coolies. Is 
it not a perfectly natural corollary that 
the working people of the Island em- 
pire, if duly informed, will not only 
understand but actually sympathize 
with the identical attitude of Ameri- 
can workers? 

Trained diplomats may answer 
“No.” But here is one California 
- trade-unionist who believes that the 
_ working people in Japan will give an 

entirely different reply. 

‘To be sure, the case must be pre- 
sented to them in its entirety and also 
in its true colors. As years go by this 

becomes more and more difficult 

_ because politicians and statesmen (so- 

-_ ealled) are doing their utmost to make 

frank and manly discussions of the 

problem a virtual impossibility. 

But it is not too late to start right 


now. The organized working people 
in some of the countries of Europe are 
‘ 


teil) 


‘*As became a people devoted to 
the National Union, and filled with 
profound reverence for law, we 
have repeatedly, by petition and 
memorial, through the action of 
our Legislature, and by our Sena- 
: tors and Representatives in Con- 

n gress, sought the appropriate rem- 
7 edies against this great wrong, 
and patiently awaited with confi- 
dence the action of the Gen- 
eral Government. Meanwhile this 


giant evil has grown, and strength- 
efied, and expanded; 


its baneful 


By Watrer Macarruur 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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no longer content with old diplomatic 
usages. They have insisted and in 
several instances succeeded in securing 
recognition for men from the ranks of 
labor. It was not a question of getting 
government jobs for labor officials but 
rather the driving of labor’s viewpoint, 
labor’s thought and language, into the 
exclusive set who are labeled “trained 
diplomats.” 

So here’s hoping that responsible 
forces will soon be at work: 


1. To bring about an _ intelligent 
appreciation throughout America of 
the economic need for the exclusion of 
Japanese. 

To map out a plan, open and 
above-board, whereby it will be pos- 
sible to reach a thorough understand- 
ing between the workers in Japan and 
the workers of America. 

3. To cause the appointment of an 
experienced and thoroughly representa- 
tive labor man for service (as an ad- 
viser) at each of the principal American 
embassies, but in particular at our 


embassy in Tokio. 


Review of Exclusion History 


effects upon the material interests 
of the people, upon public morals, 
and our civilization, becoming more 
and more apparent, until patience 
is almost exhausted, and the spirit 
of discontent pervades the state. 
It would be disingenuous in us to 
attempt to conceal our amazement 
at the long delay of appropriate 
action by the National Government 
towards the prohibition of an 
immigration which is rapidly ap- 
proaching the character of an 
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threatens to supplant Anglo-Saxon 
civilization on this Coast.’”! 
HE language here quoted is .prac- 
tically identical with the expres- 
sions commonly used in the present 
discussion of the Japanese question. 
The object sought by the people of the 
Pacific Coast forty years ago has been 
attained. Chinese immigration ceased 
with the passage of the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act, and that phase of the general 
problem may be considered as settled. 

The problem of Japanese immigra- 
tion is in all essentials one with the 
earlier phase of Asiatic immigration. 
Fundamentally, the whole question is 
a matter of race; not of the compara- 
tive qualities of the races, but solely of 
the difference between the races, a differ- 
ence so wide and deep as to consti- 
tute a natural and permanent cleavage. 
From this viewpoint it would seem that 
a brief review of the history of Chinese 
exclusion may be of value in the 
present discussion. 

Chinese immigration to California 
dates from the period of the gold rush, 
when a few members of the merchant 
class arrived at San Francisco. They 
were welcomed, and in fact honored, 
partly on their own account but chiefly 
because of the promise, which their 
presence afforded, of a great commerce 
with the Orient. They sent back 
favorable reports of their reception and 
the prospects of advancement in the 
new land. Immediately the tide of 
immigration setin. In little more than 
a year (1851) 14,000 Chinese had 
landed in the state. A large fleet of 
vessels was employed in the “coolie 
trade,”’ as it was thus early designated, 
at the rate of fifty dollars per head. 
During the two years, 1853-1855, the 
approximate numbers of Chinese in 
California fluctuated between 22,000 
and 39,000. 

‘Memorial to Congress by the ‘ 
Constitutional Convention, 1879. 
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The welcome accorded the first- 
comers from the Flowery Land was 
short-lived. The great majority of the 
immigrants were of the coolie class, and 
of course sought employment in the 
mining industry. The characteristics 
of this class of immigration immedi- 
ately became apparent. In 1852 (that 
is, within two or three years following 
the advent of the first immigrants) the 
public feeling against Chinese labor 
had reached an acute point. Then 
began the agitation for Chinese exclu- 
sion, which continued without inter- 
mission for fifty years, and which has 
been continued in the case of its cor- 
related phase throughout the subse- 
quent period of eighteen years, down 
to the present time, a total period of 
sixty-eight years. 

From the beginning of the agitation 
the race factor was recognized as 
fundamental, and all efforts to cope 
with the evil were directed toward the 
ultimate object of exclusion. Prob- 
ably the most comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject is contained in A 
History of California Labor Legislation, 
compiled by Lucile Eaves and issued 
by the University of California. From 
that work we gather the following 
details of the exclusion movement. 

In the period 1852-1872 numerous 
measures were enacted by the state 
and municipal authorities. In general 
these measures took the form of taxa- 
tion. An example of the policy of 
“exclusion by taxation” is seen in the 
act of the California Legislature (1852) 
which, by requiring a bond of $500 
for every alien passenger landed, sought 
to accomplish the object of state 
exclusion without running counter to 
federal authority. Many municipal 
ordinances were aimed in the same 
direction. A laundry tax, prohibitive 
in effect, was imposed. A cubic air 
Space regulation, likewise prohibitive, 
was enacted. It was made a misde- 
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meanor nites any person on the side- 
_ walks to carry baskets suspended on a 
pole across the shoulders. Another 
ordinance prohibited the employment 
of Chinese on public works. The 
principle of the latter measure, which 
was described as “exclusion by star- 
vation,” was subsequently embodied 
in the State Constitution (1879) in two 
provisions, one of which prohibited the 
employment of Chinese or Mongolians 
by any corporation, while the other 
prohibited their employment on public 
works, “except in punishment for 
crime.”” The former of these provi- 


gions was declared unconstitutional, 


Legislature passed in 1852. 


state. 


x 

al 


the exercise of state or municipal 


f exercise of the police power. 


but the latter remains a part of the 
State Constitution. 

_ In general these measures failed in 
their object, largely because the au- 
thorities were unable or unwilling to 


_ enforce them, but chiefly because they 


went beyond the legislative powers of 


the state and municipality. The pole- 
_- €arrying ordinance was upheld by the 


_ State Supreme Court, as a reasonable 
Practi- 
cally all other measures aimed against 
_ the Chinese were declared unconstitu- 


es tional, either by the state or federal 


The policy of actual exclusion by the 
state was attempted by an act of the 
By the 
terms of that measure no Chinese or 
Mongolian was allowed to land in the 
Masters of vessels were sub- 
ject to a fine of $400 to $600, or im- 


prisonment for from six months to a. 


year, or both such fine and imprison- 

ment, for knowingly permitting the 

_ landing of Chinese. This attempt at 
direct exclusion was, of course, de- 

clared unconstitutional. 

_ In every instance the failure of these 

attempts to deal with the question by 


powers resulted in increased agitation, 
accompanied by increasingly drastic 
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proposals and occasionally by open 
violence, culminating in the forcible 
expulsion of the Chinese from many 
localities. It is to be noted, however, 
that public feeling was the result of 
resentment against the failure of Con- 
gress to act upon the demand for 
exclusion, rather than of disappoint- 
ment over the failure of the local 
measures. It appears that the real 
motive inspiring many of the local 
efforts was admonitory—that is to 
say, these efforts were designed as a 
warning to Congress and the people in 
other localities and to impress upon 
them the need of federal legislation. 
The resolutions and memorials issued 
by numerous public and quasi-public 
bodies uniformly recited the failure of 
all local efforts to secure relief, by way 
of prelude to the demand for Congres- 
sional action. 

The Burlingame Treaty (1868) 
between the United States and China 
recognized the “‘mutual advantages of 
free migration and emigration of their 
citizens and subjects respectively from 
one country to the other for the pur- 
poses of curiosity, of trade, or of per- 
manent residence.”” A single reserva- 
tion was made by amendment, to 
the effect that nothing in the treaty 
should be held to confer the right of 
naturalization in either case. Thus 
the action of the federal government 
increased rather than allayed the 
dissatisfaction of the people in the 
West. This condition was further 
aggravated by the discussion which 
shortly afterward (1870) took place in 
Congress in connection with a bill to 
revise the naturalization laws. Dur- 
ing the debate on the proposal to 
extend the rights of citizenship to 
aliens of African descent and persons 
of African nativity, an effort was made 
to include “ persons born in the Chinese 
Empire.” The attempt to extend the 
rights of citizenship to the Chinese 
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failed, but as a seal of that attempt 
the whole question of Chinese immi- 
gration was fully presented to Congress 


’ for the first time. 


In 1880 a new treaty with China 
was concluded, in which that country 
agreed that “the Government of the 
United States may regulate, limit, or 
suspend such coming or residence, but 
may not absolutely prohibit it.” 

The first exclusion act was passed in 
1882. As originally enacted it pro- 
hibited the immigration of Chinese 
laborers for a period of twenty years. 
This bill was vetoed by President 
Arthur, who, following the example of 
President Hayes in the matter of the 
so-called Fifteen Passenger bill (1879), 
declared that the Exclusion bill vio- 
lated the treaty, inasmuch as neither 
contracting party had contemplated 
so long a suspension as twenty years, 
or would have considered such a 
period a “reasonable” suspension or 
limitation. The bill was immediately 
amended to limit the period of sus- 
pension to ten years. In this form it 
was reénacted and approved by the 
President (May 6, 1882). 

In 1884 the Exclusion Act was 
amended to prohibit the entry of 
Chinese not only from China but also 
from “any foreign port or place.” 
Other defects in the law became ap- 
parent, and in 1888 a bill was passed 
regulating the conditions under which 
a Chinese laborer, having left the 
United States, should be permitted to 
return. Notwithstanding all efforts to 
insure absolute exclusion, the Census 
of 1890 showed an increase of 2,000 
Chinese in the United States (total 
107,000), as compared with the figures 
of 1880. 

In 1891 the Legislature of California 
passed an exclusion law, in accordance, 
presumably, with the policy of admo- 
nition previously adopted. Of course 
second adventure into the realm 
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of federal jurisdiction met the fate of 
its predecessor. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the admonition was not 
entirely in vain. 

In 1892 the Geary Act was passed. 
This measure extended the original 
exclusion law and all supplementary 
legislation for an additional period of 
ten years. In 1893 the McCreary Act 
was passed, extending the time allowed 
for registration and discontinuing all 
proceedings for violation of the former 
act. In 1894 a treaty between the 
United States and China was adopted, 
in which the latter country agreed to 
the exclusion laws. In 1902 the pres- 
ent Chinese Exclusion Act was passed, 
renewing for an indefinite period all 
laws prohibiting and regulating the 
coming of Chinese laborers from China, 
from any foreign port or place, and 
from or to the Island territory of the 
United States. 

On many occasions during the long 
discussion of the subject reference was 
made to the Japanese, varied by the 
use of the terms, “Asiatic” and 
“Mongolian.” But for the question of 
“practical politics” the demand for 
exclusion would have included the 
Japanese. The latter were omitted 
from the exclusion laws, not because 
of any distinction in their favor but 
solely because it was deemed wise to 
concentrate effort upon the actual 
evil of Chinese immigration rather 
than risk failure by an attempt to 
forestall events. 

Japanese immigration has passed 
the stage of potential evil. The 
conditions created by the presence of 
the Japanese in many localities have 
raised issues in every respect much 
more acute than those of the past. 
The present agitation is but a repetition 
in aggravated form of the history of 
Chinese immigration. The most im- 
portant lesson which we gather from 
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that history is that as the solution of 
the problem can only be accomplished 
through exclusion by federal enact- 
ment, the continued failure of Congress 
to exercise its authority, thus leaving 
the people of the States to their own 
if 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


HE full significance of the present 
agitation in California against 
the influx and settlement of Japanese 
can not be appreciated unless we un- 
derstand that it is only a phase of two 
larger issues: the issue of Asiatic im- 
migration, from whatever source, into 
the United States; and the even larger 
issue of colored immigration into lands 
of white settlement throughout the 
world. For the last half-century the 
relations of the white and non-white 
races have been growing both closer 
and more critical, until today they 
constitute unquestionably the gravest 
problem which confronts the world. 
These relations dre the logical out- 
come of the past four centuries of 
world history. During the last four 
hundred years the whites have spread 
broadcast over the globe, occupying its 
empty regions, like America and Aus- 
tralia, and building up a civilization 
characterized preéminently by high 
standards of living. Down to the last 
few decades of this long period the 
non-white races were practically pas- 
sive, staying in their ancestral homes 
and filling those regions with dense 
populations characterized by low 
standards of living. But of late years 
1 Author of: The French Revolution in San 
Domingo (1914), Present-Day Europe—Its Na- 
tional States of Mind (1917), The Stakes of the War 
(1918), Harper's Pictorial Library of the World 
War (vol. 6, The World at War), (1919), The 
Rising Tide of Color against White World- 
Supremacy (1920.}—The Eprror. 
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devices, will increase public resentment 
in the respective localities and propor- 
tionately complicate the real problem 
by involving in its discussion many 
matters of an extraneous or at best ; 


nature. 


in 


the non-white races have 
They hear about rich, thinly-peopled 
white men’s lands. They learn the 
ease of ocean travel. They chafe at 
their pinched, crowded existence and 
long to enter those newer white men’s 
lands whose ampler opportunities ren- 
der them a veritable earthly paradise. 
They begin to cross the white world’s 
frontiers. But the white inhabitants 
of these frontier regions at once take 
alarm. Relatively insignificant innum- 
bers, they see themselves menaced by 
countless hordes of colored men threat- 
ening them with the destruction of 
their living standards, with numerical 
submersion, with social sterilization, 


and with ultimate racial extinction. 
Naturally the whites resolve that this 


shall not be. They resolve that the 
lands won by their pioneering enter, 
prise shall remain their possession anc 
the heritage of their children. The 
erect legal barriers debarring the 
colored immigrants from ‘their soil. 
The colored man is thus balked in 
his dearest hopes. He strives to evade 
these legal barriers, and to a certain ex- 
tent succeeds. The whites are still 
further alarmed. The barriers are still 
further strengthened. The colored 
pressure against them grows in turn. 
Passions become more and more in- 
flamed. Both sides invoke the ele- 
mental principle of self-preservation. 
Both sides threaten to make good their 
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cause by the ultimate argument of 
force—1.e., war. 

That, in brief, is the situation which 
has developed between the teeming 
populations of awakened Asia and the 
frontier populations of the white 
world. Its most acute phase, to be 
sure, is today seen in California, and it 
is to that phase that this paper will be 
chiefly devoted. The reader should 
remember, however, that what he 
learns concerning the Japanese in 
California holds good for all types of 
Asiatic in other states of our Union, in 
Canada, in Australia, in South Africa 
and in every other region of white 
settlement where the man of color at- 
tempts to penetrate. It is a_ true 
world-problem which confronts us, 
and it must be considered in this 
broad way. 

California, however, presents the 
best epitome of the problem of colored 
immigration into white territory. It 
was in California that Asiatic im- 
migration was first clearly recognized 
to be a “problem,” and it is Cali- 
fornia which has been the special goal 
of all three of the Asiatic migratory 
races—Chinese, Japanese and Hindus. 
In fact, the present Japanese immigra- 
tion is a secondary phenomenon in the 
history of Asiatic penetration of Cal- 
ifornia. 


Act of 1892, taken in conjunction with 
the “Asiatic Barred Zone” clause of 
the Immigration Act of 1917 by 
which Hindu immigration was likewise 
stopped, together suggest workable 


‘ means for dealing with the Japanese 


question. 

eChinese immigration into California 
began shortly after the gold rush of 
1849. In the year 1854 more than 
thirteen thousand Chinese arrived, and 
so great was the influx in succeeding 
years that the white settlers grew 
gravely alarmed. The C hinese worked 
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Chinese immigration was the 
first phase, and the Chinese Exclusiox” ~ 


so hard and lived so cheaply that white 
labor simply could not compete against _ 
them, and with human reservoirs of * _ 
over 400 million to draw on it soon 
became clear that the Chinese immi- 
gration threatened to swamp Cali- 
fornia’s small white population and 
turn our Pacific Coast into a yellow 
man’s land. Accordingly, California 
began appealing to Washington for © 
exclusionist legislation, reénforcing its 
arguments by a popular referendum = 
held in 1880, which showed the in- 
habitants of the state overwhelmingly _ 
in favor of Chinese exclusion. Mean- © 
while Congress had appointed a special 
commission to investigate matters on _ 
the spot, and its report, together with _ 
the appeals from the Coast, finally 
convinced Congress that the Chinese _ 
influx must be stopped. Accordingly, 
a series of measures was passed cul- 
minating in the Geary Act of 1892. 
This exclusionist legislation worked. _ 
The Chinese population of the United 
States is today only about one-half 
what it was in 1890, and it continues to 
diminish so stgadily that within. an- 
other generatien the Chinese element _ 
here will have dwindled to the vanish- 

ing point. 

This Chinese prologue to the present 
Ja se problem bears upon that 
pp em not only as illustrating the _ 

cacy of exclusion legislation but also — 
because the whole question of the legal 
status of Asiatics in the United States _ 
was threshed out and _ judicially 
settled. The founders of our Republic 
had obviously intended Americatobea | 
white man’s country, the Naturaliza- _ 
tion Acts of 1802 and 1804 stating that 
only “free white persons”’ were capable 
of naturalization. After the Civil War 
naturalization was thrown open to 
Africans, but the Supreme Court held 
that this extension was restrictive and 
did not apply to Asiatics, who were 
thus incapable of becoming citizens, 
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albeit the children of Asiatics born on 
American soil were eligible. Further- 
more the broad principles underlying 
the questions of immigration and 
naturalization were clearly defined. 
It has always been the contention of 
most international jurists that a sover- 
eign state is the sole judge as to whom 
it shall admit either to entry or to 
citizenship, such prerogatives being an 
inherent part of its sovereignty and 
necessary to its self-defense. These 
| contentions have been upheld by our 
eas \_Supreme Court. 
These decisions are of fundamental] 
importance. ‘They prove that our ac- 
tion towards Asiatic immigration, set- 
tlement and citizenship can be con- 
sidered purely as matters of policy, 
undisturbed by questions of legal right 
or obligation. Asiatics, particularly 
Japanese, are continually asserting that 
we have no “right”’ to discriminate be- 
tween Asiatics and Europeans as re- 
gards either immigration or citizen- 
ship. Such contentions are, however, 
wholly baseless. On the contrary, 
both national and international law 
concur in giving us an absolute right to 
determine whom we shall admit to our 
territory and our franchise. It is one, 
of the bright spots of the present situa- 
tion that the legal bases have been so 
thoroughly established. 
Japanese immigration did not be- 
come noticeable until the year 1900. 
In that year over twelve thousand 
Japanese entered the country. At this 
practically unheralded influx Cali- 
fornia instantly took alarm. The 
history of Chinese immigration had 
taught Californians the almost un- 
-—s ¢anny way in which an Asiatic influx 
could suddenly increase from nothing 
to portentous proportions. By 1905 
the Japanese in California had become 
an international question owing to the 
diplomatic crisis over the San Fran- 
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cisco school segregation episode. This 
crisis, together with the rising tide of 
Japanese immigrants and the con- 
sequent alarm of the Pacific Coast, 
convinced the Federal Government 
that quick action was imperative. The 
upshot was the “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment” of 1907—an attempt by our 
government to stop Japanese immigra- 
tion without wounding Japanese sus- 
ceptibilities. By this Agreement the 
Japanese Government agreed to dis- 
continue the granting of passports to 
laborers. 

The ‘“Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
(which still governs Japanese immigra- 
tion to the United States) at first 
seemed to meet all expectations. In 
1907, the year of its making, over thirty 
thousand Japanese entered this coun- 
try. In 1908, the number of Japanese 
immigrants was only eighteen thou- 
sand, and in 1909 it fell to a trifle over 
three thousand. That, however, was 
the low-water mark. During the past 
decade Japanese immigration has been 
steadily rising, until in 1919 the num- 
ber admitted was over sixteen thou- 
sand. The “Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
has, in fact, satisfied neither the in- 
habitants of the Pacific Coast nor the 
experts of our Bureau of Immigration. 

_Our Government, in negotiating the 
Agreement, aimed at restricting the \ 
influx of Japanese to a point similar tq 
that already attained by the Chinese 
Exclusion Act; i.e., to travellers, 
students, teachers, scientists and mer- 
chants engaged in international trade. 
But, by the terms of the Agreement, 
Japan limits her refusal of passports 
only to “laborers.” To all other 
classes there is no bar. For example; 
‘farmers (as contrasted with farm 
‘| fall within the prohib- 
ited class; and it is precisely these 
Japanese farmers who have been so 
| active in that acquirement of agricul- 
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tural land which has so alarmed the 
Coast and has led to California’s 
restrictive legislation. 

Not merely California but adjacent 
western states have sought by legisla- 
tive measures to stop the development 
of Asiatic agricultural colonies on their 
soil. In 1912, for example, Arizona 
passed such legislation. It was, how- 
ever, California’s famous Heney-Webb 
Land Act which brought on adiplomatic 
crisis between the American and Japa- 
nese governments more acute even than 
that of 1905. Japan protested strongly 
against such legislation, but the Fed- 
eral Government upheld California as 
being within her legal rights. It is 
interesting to observe that the Cali- 
fornians were strengthened in their 
determination by the influx of a third 
type of Asiatic—the Hindu. The 
number of Hindus actually admitted 
was small, but the only reason was the 
uncompromising attitude of the im- 
migration officers, who invoked every 
legal technicality to bar them out. 
These intensely objectionable Asiatics 
were desperately anxious to get in, and 
they were but the pioneers of countless 
swarms ,eager to come to America. 
Here was another Asiatic reservoir 
of over 300 million souls threat- 
ening to deluge the Coast. What 
wonder that the Coast became more 
determined than ever that Asiatics of 
whatever breed must be rigorously 
excluded if the Coast was to be kept a 
white man’s country? What wonder 
that anti-Japanese sentiment grew 
ever stronger, especially when it be- 
came evident that the “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement”’ failed to exclude and that 
the Japanese were gaining, both by 
immigration and by birth, an ever 
stronger hold on the land? 

It was the latter element—the 
American-born Japanese—which was 
most disquieting to Californians. The 


early Japanese influx, like the still 
earlier Chinese influx, had been one of 
male laborers, bringing few or no 
women. But as time passed the Jap- 
anese, settling on the land, sent for 
their wives or contracted marriages by 
proxy with girls in the old country, the 
courtship frequently consisting in an 
exchange of photographs—whence the 
term “picture brides.’”’ These women 
bore their husbands many children, 
who, being born on American soil, 
were American citizens, untouchable 
by any anti-Asiatic legislation. It 
was, in fact, by grants to these children 
that the Japanese were mainly able to 
circumvent the Heney-Webb Land 
Act prohibiting the ownership of land 
by aliens ineligible to citizenship. 

The renewed anti-Asiatic efforts of 
the Coast first showed in the “ Barred 
Zone” clause of the Immigration Act of 
1917. This clause, embodied inSection 
3 of the Act, excludes from the United 
States natives of the territories in- 
cluded within such zone not belonging 
to certain specified classes such as 
government officials, travellers for 
curiosity or pleasure, and persons of 
certain specified professional occupa- 
tions. ‘This Barred Zone includes the 
greater part of Asia. Japan lies out- 
side of it. Nevertheless, it strikes in- 
directly at Japanese immigration by 
the fact that, taken in conjunction with 
the Chinese Exclusion Act, it debars 
virtually all Asiatics except the Japa- 
nese, who are still covered by the “Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement.” ‘Thus Japanese 
immigrants have become exceptions to 
our Asiatic exclusionist rule. The 
Hindus, for instance, are henceforth 
automatically excluded. Furthermore, 
the experts of our Immigration Bureau 
heartily endorse the Barred Zone idea 
and recommend that it be extended to 
cover not merely the whole of Asia but 
all of the rest of the non-white world. 
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In his 1919 —_ the Commissioner- 
General states that the Barred Zone 


idea offers the best means of protecting 


ourselves from fresh influxes of unas- 
similable aliens. 

Meanwhile, California was preparing 
to deal with her Japanese problem by 
fresh state legislation. The Heney- 
Webb Land Act not having fulfilled 


expectations, remedial legislation of a 


4 very drastic nature was proposed in the 


spring of 1919. At that time Secre- 
tary of State Lansing cabled the 


California authorities from Versailles 


(the Peace Conference being then in 
session) that any anti-Japanese legisla- 


tion might seriously the 
world-settlement. 
_ fornia deferred action. 


Accordingly, Cali- 
However, Cali- 
fornians intended this only as a tempo- 
rary postponement of action and 


7 _ deemed it an absolute necessity. Fur- 


_ thermore, they felt that federal as well 
as state action was imperative if the 


_ Japanese problem was to be satisfactor- 


3 solved. 


fornia’s case in the strongest possible 
_ way, Governor Stephens instructed the 


In order to present Cali- 


State Board of Control to make a 
thorough investigation of the status of 
Asiatics in California. Accordingly, 
the Board drew up a very minute 
statistical report of its survey, sub- 
mitting it to the Governor in the 
spring of 1920. This report discusses 
the status of Asiatics in California 
(Japanese, Chinese and Hindus) from 
every important angle. Its contents 
can not even be summarized within the 
limits of this paper, but the outstanding 
fact is that, whereas the Chinese and 
Hindus are rapidly decreasing, the 
Japanese are rapidly increasing, with a 
phenomenally high birth-rate and re- 
markable economic success, especially 
in the acquisition of land holdings. 
This report was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State together with an 
explanatory covering-letter by Gov- 
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ernor Stephens, whose 
recommendations may be summed up 
in the phrase: “The people of Cali- 
fornia are determined to repress a 
developing Japanese community within 
our midst.” Federal aid was asked 
by “an exclusion act passed by 
Congress” which should “provide for 
the full exclusion of all Japanese, saving 
certain selected classes.”” Meanwhile 
California herself took action by 
formulating drastic legislation aimed at 
stopping the leaks in the Heney-Webb 
Act and at preventing the further ac- 
quisition of land by Japanese. The 
new measure was not brought up in the 
legislature but was in the form of an 
initiative measure to be submitted to 
the voters on Election Day, November 
2, 1920. This was to give the measure 
the character of a popular referendum 
and an advertisement to the whole 
country of California’s stand on the 
Asiatic immigration question. The 
measure passed by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Before its passage the Federal 
Government, stirred by the popular 
feeling on the Coast, appointed a 
Congressional Committee which went 
out to the Coast and conducted a 
thorough investigation. The Com- 
mittee has not yet formally reported its 
findings, but several of its members 
have expressed themselves to the effect 
that strict regulation of Asiatic im- 
migration is a necessity. 

Recalling the history of Chinese ex- 
clusion, we observe a remarkable sim- 
ilarity between the stages of the anti- 
Chinese and anti-Japanese agitations. 
The recent referendum of 1920 is the 
counterpart of the referendum of 1880, 
while the two Congressional inves- 
tigations are parallel in scope and 
will apparently result in the same 
conclusions. 

Everything portends the speedy 
stoppage of Japanese immigration, 
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either by rigid exclusionist legislation 
or by an ironclad diplomatic agreement 
with Japan. This appears to be the 
only way of settling a chronic problem 
which, for the last twenty years has 
kept the Coast in ferment, has poi- 
soned Japanese-American relations and 
contains within itself the seeds of war. 
A settlement, at once prompt and 
definite, is imperative. Faltering and 
half-measures are worse than useless. 


The Coast has made a good case. it 
has a right to be freed from i 
menace of Asiatic pacific penetration, 
from whatever quarter. Since i 
is today the only remaining source of sn 
Asiatic immigration, measures must be 
taken whose effect will be to insure that | oe 


dwindling one. 


The Development of the Anti-Japanese Movement 


By Ropert Newton Lyncu 
Vice-President and Manager, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


HE question of Oriental immigra- 
tion to the United States must 
now be squarely faced and in the in- 
terest of world peace an earnest at- 
tempt made to secure solution. Cali- 
fornia furnishes the facts as to the 
present conditions of this problem and 
California owes to the balance of the 
country an intelligent grasp of the 
problems involved and a sympathetic 
and humane consideration which will 
help guide the country to sane and 
peaceful solution. 

There are stubborn facts to be faced, 
some of these are unalterable and 
others do not admit of immediate 
change, but must await education and 
be submitted to time and experience. 
One of these is that the Japanese do 
not assimilate. Another is that the 
Japanese are not eligible to citizenship. 
Individually they have a high order of 
efficiency, are exceedingly industrious, 
very ambitious and quite capable of 
rising immediately above the status of 
common labor. It is evident that the 
permanent presence of a large body of 
such people in the United States, 
highly concentrated in certain favor- 
able localities, backed by a powerful 
and proudly sensitive government, 

raises a practically unsolvable problem 


and threatens the peace of two other- | 
wise friendly powers. This “ee 
California situation in a nut-shell. — 
The issue is clouded with many cir- ent 
cumstances and has aroused much © 
unnecessary antagonism and hostility. no: 
Some of the obvious facts have been 
hotly debated, fears have been exag- ha 
gerated, and political advantage on 
both sides of the water has been taken _ 
of the situation. Individual derelic- _ 
tions and general indictments of na- 
tional character have colored the dis- __ 
cussion and influenced action. One 
would covet more intelligent analysis _ 
and recognition of inevitable facts and ; 
situations. 
The first instalment of slike 
was rather welcomed 
California, notwithstanding the fact 
that California had passed through ~ 
a definite experience with the Chinese — “a 
leading to the passage of exclusion on 
laws. The Chinese residents in the 
state, after rigid exclusion was adopted, 


qualities. After they ceased to be an _ at 
economic menace they rapidly won a 
r themselves and ceased en- 
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tirely to be a problem. This, in spite 
of the fact that the number of Chinese 
in California in the seventies was much 


- larger than the present Japanese popu- 


lation. However, a small but definite 
group, composed largely of labor lead- 


ers formed in an Asiatic Exclusion 


League, have always been on the alert 
against an inundation of Oriental 
Furthermore, the Chinese agi- 
tation which burned so fiercely at one 
period resulted in a political tradition 
which has always been unalterably 
opposed to any influx of Asiatics. 

The history of Japanese immigration 


aes was marked first, by a favorable atti- 


- tude due to the prestige of their coun- 
try, and the possession of the very 
qualities which later were so strongly 
urged against them. The sympathy 
of the United States was largely with 
Japan in its war with Russia, and the 
few Japanese in California at that 
period received the benefit of that 
sympathy. Any hostility was strictly 
confined to the aforesaid Asiatic Ex- 
clusion group. The first outbreak of 


popular antagonism was in the school 


controversy in San Francisco, due to 
the segregation of Orientals in separate 
schools. The Chinese welcomed such 
separation, but the Japanese resented 


what seemed to them a discrimination. 


The matter was of course complicated 
_ by the presence of older and even adult 
Japanese seeking to attend school with 
smaller white children. This incident 
was the first appreciation of the radical 
differences of viewpoint of Japanese 
and Chinese, which has gradually 
gained for the Chinese a kindly feeling 
and for the Japanese the hostility of 
California. The Chinese are tractable, 
patient, self-effacing, philosophical, 
_ self-respecting, and quite content to 
_ remain as servants and laborers. Their 
intelligent leaders are not insulted at 
the results of inevitable race differ- 
ences, and no assimilation is required 
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or desired. They are offended at 
brutal and unjust treatment, and have 
a long and serious indictment over the 
treatment to which they have been 
subjected by federal and city officials. 
On the other hand, the Japanese are 
sensitive to every discrimination, are 
ambitious to rise immediately above 
the status of laborers, are aggressive 
for recognition, and have gained an 
unenviable reputation for their disre- 
gard of contractual obligations. 

After the school controversy, suffi- 
cient attention was called to the dan- 
gers of a considerable development of a 
permanent population, that the so- 
called ““Gentlemen’s Agreement” was 
entered into, which was intended to 
prevent further Japanese laborers from 
coming to the United States. This 
agreement was a voluntary determina- 
tion of Japan, on its honor, not to issue 
passports except to students, mer- 
chants, travellers and others not of the 
laboring class. This agreement, how- 
ever, permitted wives, families and 
dependents of those already in the 
United States to come lawfully into 
the country. Naturally with no sys- 
tem of identification of Japanese in the 
United States the chances of individ- 
uals being smuggled over the border or 


otherwise coming into the country 


without the official knowledge of the 
Japanese Government was great. But 
even if the number thus coming in 
would be comparatively insignificant 
the ““Gentlemen’s Agreement” strictly 
adhered to could not prevent a very 
large addition to the Japanese popula- 
tion and the number has doubled in 
the last decade. 

The second stage of Japanese hostil- 
ity arose over the land question. Japa- 
nese labor was very efficient in the 
small fruits, and at certain seasons 
was the only available source of labor. 
The Japanese were highly organized 
and pushed every advantage to the 


Ba 
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full in acquiring leases and ownership 
of lands, and it became evident that in 
one or two highly concentrated com- 
munities they had driven out the 
whites. This situation led to the pas- 
sage of the Anti-Alien Land Law of 
1913 which prohibited ownership of 
land by those ineligible to citizenship 
and limited the leasing privilege to 
three years. At the time this was 
supposed to be a solution of the prob- 
lem, although the act itself was 
greatly resented by Japan and led to 
disturbances of the traditional friendly 
relation between the two countries. 

There was naturally some reaction 
after the passage of the 1913 law, and 
which was supported by laboring and 
farming groups, but which did not 
reflect any popular attitude toward the 
Japanese, further than the growing 
attitude of dislike toward the Japa- 
nese methods and aggressiveness and 
the corresponding growth of kindly 
feeling toward the Chinese. The hold- 
ing of the Panama Pacific Exposition 
in 1915, where Japan made such splen- 
did exhibits and which brought many 
of her leading business men and states- 
men to California, was a distinct 
move in the other direction which, fol- 
lowed by the entrance of Japan as one 
of the allies in the Great War, her 
staunch rejection of German sympathy, 
and her great service in policing the 
waters of the Pacific, even protecting 
the Pacific Coast, raised the Japanese in 
popular esteem and confidence on the 
Pacific Coast. Nevertheless the Cali- 
fornia problem only awaited its day of 
reckoning. 

The whole matter came to a head in 
the early part of 1919 when Japan’s 
military operations in Siberia, the re- 
pressive military policy she adopted in 
Korea and the exclusive commercial 
policy she followed in China, and her 
Shantung situation brought Japan into 
world-wide criticism. 
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This had an immediate reaction in 
California and centered attention on 
the rapid development of Japanese in 
the state, despite the “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement,”’ and the fact that the 
Anti-Alien Land Law Bill of 1913 was 
ineffective as the Japanese had been 
rapidly importing picture brides and 
raising American-born families in 
whose individual names property could 
be vested freely or as members of cor- 
porations, legally entitled to acquire 
agricultural land. The approaching 
election and the rising tide of popular 
sentiment brought the whole question 
into political discussion. Impatient of 
legislative action which could: not be 
taken until the session of 1921, an ini- 
tiative measure was prepared, strength- 
ening the Anti-Alien Land Law Bill 
of 1913, which-provides for guardian- 
ship of the agricultural property of 
children born of parents ineligible to 
citizenship by the public administrator, 
or some other person chosen by the 
court, denying this guardianship right 
to the natural parent. It also provides 
for such guardianship over a minor 
owning stock in a corporation, whose 
charter entitles it to own land. The 
measure also abrogates the right of 
leasing which was granted under the 
Anti-Alien Land Law Bill of 1913. 

The proponents of this initiative 
understood that the State Law could 
only deal with ownership of land, and 
had no power to deal with immigration. 
It was conceded that the only real 
solution would be the absolute restric- 
tion of immigration, but an irrecon- 
cilable group, impatient and critical of 
the fact that the State Department had 
temporized with the situation and 
believing that Japan is treacherous 
to agreements, looked to a solution 
through the passage of rigid exclusion 
laws by Congress and an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
denying to 
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children of ‘etalk themselves ineligible 
to such privileges. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce has had a committee on Japa- 
nese-American Relations which has 
studied aspects of this question over a 
period of years and has maintained 
contact with a similar committee in 
Japan headed by Viscount Shibusawa. 

These two committees have frankly 
discussed the whole question and with- 
out reserve have faced the-faets and 
problems involved. 

The Chamber of Commerce opposed 
the initiative measure recently passed 
on the ground that it was ineffective 
even for the purpose of prohibiting 
ownership of land and aroused un- 
necessary antagonism and prejudice on 
a subject which involved international 
relations of a critical and delicate 
character. Leading business men of 
San Francisco have studied the prob- 
lems of Japan and have taken a 
sympathetic view of the grave difficul- 
ties which their responsible business 
men and statesmen have to face. The 
Japanese-American Relations Com- 
mittee believes that there is a very 
great problem involved in the Califor- 
nia situation and that it is a peril to 
the peace of both countries to have 
developed under present conditions a 
large and growing population, practi- 
cally unassimilable and ineligible to 
citizenship. The proper solution of 
such a situation is an arrangement by 
friendly means through diplomatic ex- 
changes, an agreement by treaty or 
otherwise which will effectively restrict 
further immigration. When such ar- 
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rangements have been made the way 
will be open to secure just and even 
generous treatment for Japanese now 
lawfully in this country, and inasmuch 
as they represent but two per cent of 
the present population of California 
the tendency will be to scatter over the 
country and even with the natural 
increase in their number through births 
they will become a negligible factor 
and cease to be a problem. | 

After all the California situation, 
however grave and perilous its im- 
mediate aspect may appear, is but an 
incident and symptom of a much larger 
situation. It is essential to the future 
peace of the world that the Asiatics 
and Occidentals shall come to a better 
understanding of the solidarity of 
world commerce and respect the other’s 
institutions and problems and coéper- 
ate in the development of common 
and commercial moral standards. The 
United States has a peculiar and com- 
pelling obligation to the peoples of the 
Orient, one of helpfulness and sym- 
pathy. The Japanese, as the only 
organized and economic force in the 
Orient, have themselves a great obliga- 
tion of leadership. They also have a 
great contribution to make to the new 
world civilization which hopeful people, 
deriving their confidence from a belief 
in an over-ruling and all-wise Provi- 
dence, are eagerly anticipating. Cali- 
fornia with all its show of popular 
prejudice has yet the most practical 
experience with Asiatics. California 
must sympathetically interpret the 
fact and problems to the rest of the 


United States. 
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Japanese Land Problem of California 


Professor of Rural Institutions, University of California 


HE most keenly contested issue 

of the recent election in Califor- 

nia was over the action which should 
be taken on the initiative amendment 
prohibiting the selling or leasing of land 
to Japanese. Compared to this, inter- 
est as to who was to be president, or 
whether America would belong to the 
League of Nations was vague and 
To many white farmers’ the 
vote on this amendment would deter- 
mine whether they would continue to 
live on their farms or have to sell to 
an Oriental. The vote was therefore 
large. Public opinion was thoroughly 
aroused, and the majority of over three 
to one for the amendment showed 


clearly the trend of public opinion. 


This legislation is a farmers’ move- 
ment. It was opposed by some land- 
owners and by many who believe in the 
complete exclusion of the Japanese but 


- who did not believe that this was the 


way to secure national action. Organ- 


ized labor was divided on the issue as 


were business men in cities. The San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce op- 
posed the amendment and there were 
placards in some towns advising labor- 
ers and business men to vote “no” 
since its adoption would, as _ they 
naively put it, drive the Japs into 
town to compete with the townspeople. 

There was practically no division of 
opinion among country people who 
have to compete with the Japs. They 
worked and voted for the amendment. 
The white farm laborer does not like 
to work with them and still less to 
work for them. The white tenant 
farmer knows they have made his lot 
harder by forcing him to pay higher 
rent. The farmer living on his own 

‘Author of Irrigation Institutions . 


land fears their invasion of his section 
and their organized campaigns for 
exclusive control of land and the mar- 
keting of products. 

For this action, and the feeling that 
lies back of it, the Japanese are re- 
sponsible. The California farmer is 
easy-going and optimistic, not inclined 
to plan for the future. If during the 
last ten years the Japanese had gone 
into the farming districts as individuals 
and mingled with white farmers as 
individuals, there would today be no 
more prejudice against them as a race 
than there is against Swedes or Italians, 
which is none at all. The statement 
that they have not done so, but have 
sought to establish themselves as 
racial communities, is not made in the 
way of criticism but to help explain 
why Japanese land ownership is ob- 
jected to. 

In Placer County, for example, 
15,000 out of 19,000 irrigated acres are 
leased or owned by Japanese. The fine 
homes of the former white tenants are 
empty. They shelter rats and owls. 
So far as white people are concerned 
the towns are socially dead. The 
irrigated part of Placer County is 
practically a little Japan. The people 
from Nippon dominate its life. Con- 
trolling the land, they can perpetuate 
the ideas, habits, religion and loyalities 
of the mother country and do this 
indefinitely. 

If the Italians owned 80 per cent of 
the tomato crop of the Sacramento 
District and 79 per cent of the Turlock 
District, and exercised a similar control 
over many other important fruit and 
vegetable products, they would be 
regarded with the same apprehension 
as are the Japanese. The good stand- 
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ing of the one and the unpopularity of 
the other is due quite largely to the 
fact that the first mingles with Ameri- 
cans and makes himself a part of the 
American life of California. The other 
seeks to create and is creating a racial 
life of his own. 

Last February, I attended a meeting 
of farmers called to discuss a resolution 
pledging landowners in that locality 
to refuse to lease land to Japanese. 
There was a considerable sprinkling of 
business men from the nearest town 
and most of the landowners were 
present. Japanese settlement in this 
area, which is a part of a melon-grow- 
ing district, dated back only three 
years. In that time Japanese settle- 
ment had grown so rapidly that the 
previous year over 60 per cent of the 
melon crop had been grown by this 
race. Over 60 per cent of the melon 
shipments were handled by a commis- 
sion firm with whom the Japanese 
did business. A similar growth for 
another two seasons would mean that 
the melon business would be to the 
white grower only a memory. The 
white farmers met to consider whether 
they would abdicate and move out or 
take steps to end this invasion. 

When the meeting opened the dis- 
cussion was entirely in favor of the 
Japanese. The first speaker announced 
he was there to “declare himself.” He 
said he was renting land to the Japa- 
nese as a business proposition and he 
intended to continue to do so; that 
before the Japs came he was glad to 
get $15 an acre cash rent, now he 
was getting $40 an acre, and he 
owed the increase to the Japs. He 
further stated that before brown men 
came into the neighborhood, land was 
selling for $100 an acre. They had 
offered him $250 an acre, and he 
proposed to deal where he could make 
the most money. The land was his 
Now was make hay 
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and so far as he was concerned the 
Japanese were the haymakers. It was 
not his business to sacrifice money to 
keep California white. 

Other landowners made similar 
declarations and it looked as though 
Japanese leasers would dominate the 
discussion. A change came when an 
elderly farmer rose and said: 


I came to this district twenty years ago, — 
I live on the farm that I bought then and 
where my six children were born. They 
go to the country school. Three years ago 
all their playmates were white children. 
Now all the children in that school except 
mine and those of one other farmer are 
Japanese. My white neighbors who have 
sold or leased their land to Japanese have 
gone to towns. They don’t come in con- 
tact with these aliens. They simply take 
their money. I live among them, but am 
not one of them. Iam living there without 
neighbors. Last week a Japanese family 
moved into a house across the road in 
front of my home. That means more 
Japanese children in the school. It means 
that my isolation from people of my own 
race is more complete and I too am here to 
“declare myself.” 

My farm is for sale. It is for sale to the 
first Japanese who will buy it. No white | 
man will buy for none will go into a Japa-_ 
nese neighborhood. When I sell, my white — 
neighbor will leave and it then becomes 
a Japanese community. When that hap- 
pens the trade of that community will go 
into new channels. I have always traded 
at the white man’s store, put my money ip 
the white man’s bank, but the Japanese will 
do neither. They trade with their own 
race. 


The farmer was followed by a mem- 
ber of a commission firm that handled 
the melons of Japanese growers. He 
stated at the outset that if he was to 
consider his own financial interests he 
would remain silent, but he had decided 
it was his duty to give his views on the 
Japanese land,problem. As his firm 
handled Japanese melons he obtained 
for them the money to finance growing 
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and he knew, from being their banker, 
how in the short space of three years 
they had extended their control of 
melon production. He stated that 
with these people coéperation is an 
instinct, that the codperation in that 
section was a continuation of their clan 
relation in Japan. These codperative 
units usually had about twenty mem- 
bers. When one was in trouble the 
others helped him out, and it was 
a definite practice for those who had 
money to finance others and thus lift 
them out of the wage-earning into the 
employing class. He gave a score of 
instances where this financial help had 
been extended during the past season. 
He said that the Japanese had now 
secured a large enough share of the 
business to handle the selling of their 
melons in the future, that it was 
comparatively easy for them to make 
financial arrangements with commis- 
sion houses in the east, and having 
done this they would be able to carry 
on as Japanese concerns. 

His statement brought a complete 
change of sentiment in the meeting. 
Even the most defiant landowner 
realized that when the farms of that 
section were all under Japanese control 
through ownership or lease, they would 
be able to fix rents and land prices 
because white people will not go into 
sections dominated by Japanese. They 
saw that high rents were a temporary 
expedient to be paid long enough only 
to fix the status of the neighborhood 
as Oriental. Once this was done, 
there would be no further need for high 
rents or high prices. The resolution 
was signed by every landowner. 

Previous to the movement for legis- 
lation, meetings like this were held all 
over California. It became evident 
that the voluntary action of isolated 
communities was not sufficient, that 
there were too many places where land- 
owners were being tempted by money 
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profits to ignore ultimate results and 
were creating a situation fraught with 
immensurable difficulty in the future. 

The report of the Oriental problem 
by the State Board of Control shows 
that out of 3,893,500 acres irrigated, 
the Orientals control 623,753 acres, or 
about one-sixth and the Japanese 


alone control 458,056 acres, or about | 


16 per cent. This control has practi- 
cally all been secured in the last ten — 


years. The increase in acreage has 
been 412.9 per cent and the market 
value of the crops produced by Japa- __ 


nese has increased over tenfold, much 


of the work being done by hired white __ 


labor. With certain products like 
small fruits, they now have such a 
monopoly that they are able to dictate 
prices and control local markets. | 
San Joaquin County is one of the © 
largest agricultural counties in the 
state. More than half of the irrigated 
land is controlled by the Japanese. 
Sacramento County has the state 
capital. It ought to be a permanent | 
center of white civilization, but more | 
than half of the irrigated land in that | 
county is farmed and controlled by the _ 
Japanese, either as owners or lessees. — 
The growth of their gardens and or- 


chards in Sonoma, Santa Clara, and 


Solano counties is being watched by 
white farmers with ever increasing 
apprehension. 


JAPANESE Evape AND IGnorE Laws 
AND Pusiic OprInion 


What makes this growth more 
ominous is the fact that it has occurred 
while the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
was supposed to exclude laborers. It 
confers no right to own agricultural 
land, yet in ten years there has been 
over 100 per cent increase in num- 
bers and more than half of these new- 
comers have flocked to the country. 


Farm purchases could enly be made — 
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1918. The Japanese have evaded it 
by every device which the best lawyers 
could invent. Japanese farmers have 
come to California knowing they were 
not wanted. They have bought land 
knowing it was contrary to the spirit of 
the law and the wishes of the people of 
California. In this they have shown 
the same spirit as in Korea and China. 
Yet, when these evasions became so 
notorious and the economic struggle so 
severe that white farmers sought to so 
amend the law as to end these aggres- 
sions, the Japanese used their thirty- 
nine associations and all of their 
influence to create sympathy for a 
sensitive, diffident people who were 
only seeking to contribute to this 
nation’s wealth. 

Nothing could be more misleading. 
The Japanese are crowding in here 
because rural California is a paradise 
compared to the hard conditions of 
agriculture in their own country. No 
one can blame them for trying to 
possess the land and the agriculture of 
this state, nor ought we to think it 
strange that the Japanese government 
should back them up in this endeavor 
by every device of its adroit, if some- 
what devious, diplomacy. 

The danger is that America will not 
understand what is taking place or 
realize the disaster which this migra- 
tion is certain to bring if the movement 
is not stamped out at once. There is 
danger that this nation will be misled 
by catch phrases like “Race Equal- 
ity,” “Uplifting Asia”’ and “Personal 
Liberty.” 

In order to compete with the Jap- 
anese, the American farmer, who has 
to make his way by labor, must sacri- 
fice rest, recreation and the giving of 
time to civic interests or the develop- 
ment of the higher life of a community. 
He must change his ideas of what is 
desirable in life and surrender inherited 
habits. Only by devoting all of 
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energy of himself, his wife and children 
to the hard task of making a living, 
can he pay the rents and do the other 
things necessary to withstand the rural 
competition of the Japanese. The 
thing which America ought to recog- 
nize is that requiring him to do this is 
not an advance but a backward step 
in our progress and it will not be made. 
The American subjected to this com- 
petition will go into the cities or to 
other countries and the Japanese will 
continue to displace him as he has been 
displacing him during the last ten 
years. 

These statements are made with no 
personal dislike for the Japanese, nor 
have I met with any evidence of a 
personal hatred toward them. On the 
contrary, the people of California have 
a high regard for their achievements, 
their industry and their surprising 
cleverness, but this does not blind the 
people in direct contact with them to 
what is going on or to the social and 
political dangers which are being 
created by this rapid absorption of 
farming land. 

The land problem of California 
presents a new issue to America. The 
state seeks to check the immigration 
of people who come here for their racial 
and individual advantage, who seek to 
create little Japans with schools, 
newspapers, religion and language of 
the country they left. They bring a 
civilization many centuries old which 
they regard as superior to ours. They 
retain a loyalty to their own country, 
to its institutions and life, which pre- 
vents their becoming Americans or 
being assimilated into American life. 
Ownership of land enables them to 
secure these desired ends and what they 
have accomplished in the last ten years 
shows that unless something is done 
to check this progress, they will become 
the agricultural owners of California in 
a brief time as history runs. It is not 
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a question of which is the superior race 


or which has the better culture. The 
objection to the Japanese is that with 
their coming Anglo-Saxon culture came 


ayes 


in direct conflict with a Mongolian one. — 


They can not live side by side and 
neither will give way to the other with- 
out a conflict. 


ContrROL; (2) LerrErR By GOVERNOR STEPHENS TO SECRETARY COLBY; 


HE California State Board of Con- 
trol at the request of Governor 
Stephens made a special investigation 
of the Japanese in California. Its 
report (of 225 pages) was issued June 
19, 1920. The Governor conveyed it 
to the Secretary of State, Honorable 
Bainbridge Colby, with a covering 
letter of the same date. This letter 
forms the introduction to the volume 
containing the report. 

The House Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization held Hearings 
in California on the Japanese question, 
beginning in San Francisco July 12, 
continuing in other California cities, 
and concluding in the state of Wash- 
ington. No official report of these 
Hearings has been published. They 
were, however, public meetings. Mr. 
R. W. Ryder has furnished the writer 
with an abstract and résumé of the 
proceedings covering 104 pages, parts 
of the testimony being given verbatim. 


* Also Secretary, Commission on Relations 
with the Orient of Federa! Council Churches of 
Christ in America since 1914. Author of: Evolu- 
tion of the Japanese, Social and Psychic (1903), 
The White Peril in the Far East (1905), The Ameri- 
can-Japanese Problem (1914), Working Women 
of Japan (1915), America and the Orient (1916), 


‘Anti-J apanese War-Scare Stories (1917), Ameri- 


can Democracy and Asiatic Citizenship (1918).— 


(3) Heartmnes rn CALIFORNIA BY THE House COMMITTEE ON 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


| 


By Sipney L. Guuick, D.D.! 
Secretary, National Committee for Constructive Immigration Legislation, New York gee 


The report of the Board of Control, 


the Governor’s letter and the Hearings © 


played a significant réle in the Califor- 
nia vote on the referendum Land Law. 


They will long be regarded as authori- 


tative statements of the situation. An 


impartial and critical examination of =| 
their real character and value is desir- => 


able. 
SomE SURPRISES 


“‘The Japanese in Los Angeles 


are well housed and my reports 


say that they respond quickly to — 
orders or suggestions from the © 


authorities as to improvements or 
changes in their houses. Indeed, 
they are often more satisfactory in 
this regard than the lower class of 
Americans.” 

very noticeable feature 


in a Japanese labor camp where _ 


both American and Japanese labor- 
ers are employed is that the quart- 
ers provided for Japanese are gen- 
erally better than those provided 
for the Americans. . . . Our 
experience with Japanese labor 
camp operators is that they will 
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ity 


make any improvements neces- _ 


sary.” 


These two quotations are taken from 2 
the official reports to the Board of Con- sf ; 
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trol, the first by Mrs. A. S. Calhoun, 
District Representative of the State 
Commission on Immigration and Hous- 
ing, and the second by Mr. Edward A. 
Brown, Chief Sanitary Engineer, of 
the State Commission on Immigration 
and Housing. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE REPORT 


The foregoing quotations show that 
the report seeks to be perfectly fair. 
Facts favorable to the Japanese are 
found in many sections of the report. 

Governor Stephen’s letter of instruc- 
tion to the State Board of Control 
stated that the purpose of the report 
was not merely to provide the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature with “relia- 
ble information” and “authenticated 
facts,”’ but that this report would also 
be presented to the Congress of the 
United States with a view to securing 
from Congress the remedial legislation 
needed. 

The State Board of Control in sub- 
mitting its report stated that since its 
“instructions call for facts only, this 
Board has not drawn any conclusions 
or suggested any remedies.” 

A rather careful reading of the re- 
port has impressed the writer of this 
paper with the fact that the Board has 
succeeded remarkably well in present- 
ing the bare objective facts and in 
excluding opinions, assertions and ad- 
jectives showing prejudice or ill-will. 
A sharp eye can indeed detect an 
occasional slip, a bit of special pleading 
and an effort to create an opinion, but 


2 they are remarkably rare for a docu- 


ment prepared in California during 

the stress of a heated campaign, with 
view to securing legislation circum- 
_ seribing very narrowly the privileges 
of the Japanese. 


Tue Hiatus BETWEEN THE REpoRT 
AND THE GOvVERNOR’s LETTER 


Probably the most amazing feature 
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of the volume is the non-sequitur 
between the facts given in the report 
and the argument made by Governor 
Stephens. 

The report deals with questions of 
population, of land ownership and 
leases, the financing of Japanese en- 
terprises, the fishing industry, labor, 
corporations, “picture brides,” the 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement,” smuggling, 
citizenship and schools. Nowhere 
does it consider such other impor- 
tant questions as the Japanese crime 
record, alleged prostitution, gambling, 
illiteracy, knowledge of English, as- 
similability, | Americanization | ; and 
intermarriage. 

The Governor devotes less than a 
page of his letter to the material pre- 
sented in the report. He brushes 
aside the economic consideration as 
comparatively irrelevant, and focuses 
his full force on the alleged “non-as- 
similability”’ of the Japanese. Accord- 
ing to his statement, the ground of 
objection to the Japanese is hardly if 
at all due to their economic competi- 
tion, as Senator Phelan, State Senator 
Inman and others have insisted, but is 
due absolutely and unqualifiedly to 
race difference. 

The change of atmosphere between 
the cool statement of fact in the re- 
port and the impassioned assertion of 
race feeling in the letter is impres- 
sive. Indeed, this letter is so different 
from the documents and papers that 
we are accustomed to see from the 
hand of the Governor, that one is 
forced to wonder whether the letter 
was in fact written by him. Was it 
not prepared by someone in his staff 
—for instance, by Mr. Marshall De 
Motte, Chairman of the State Board 
of Control, or Mr. John S. Chambers, 
State Controller and also Chairman of 
the “Japanese Exclusion League of 
California?” 
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Tue GOVERNOR’s Cuter CONTENTION 
Governor Stephens, in a gracious 
paragraph, makes “full recognition of 
the many admirable qualities of the 
Japanese people. We assume no ar- 
rogant superiority of race or culture 
over them. We join with the 
entire civilized world in our admir- 
ation of the tremendous strides which 
the Japanese nation has made in the 
last two generations, unparalleled as 
its career is in the history of nations.” 
But he goes on to say: “This prob- 
lem of ours is not an insignificant one. 
It has nothing to do with any 
pretensions of race superiority, but 
has vitally to do with race dissimi- 
larity and unassimilability. 
The people of California are determined 
to repress a developing Japanese 
community within our midst. 
This determination is based fundamen- 
tally on the ethnological impossibility 
of assimilating the Japanese people. 
. We can not feel contented 
at our children imbibing their first 
rudiments of education from the lips 
of the public school teacher in class- 
rooms crowded with other children 
of a different race. They do not and 
will not associate in that relationship 
prevalent elsewhere in the public 
schools of this country. We recognize 
that this attitude is too deep-seated 
toremove. And we recognize that with 
this attitude goes the necessity of 
Japanese isolation and that inevitable 
feeling which socially a prescribed race 
always feels.” 

Several pages are devoted to reitera- 
tions of this theme. The language is 
emphatic and the position well defined, 
though no attempt is made to state 
just what assimilation is. He implies 
that it could take place only by inter- 
marriage, “blood fusion” which, how- 
ever, is “impossible.” He closes with 


the affirmation that the action of Cali- 
fornia i is ““ based entirely on the princi- 


CALIFORNIA 


ple of self-preservation and the ethno- 
logical impossibility of successfully 
assimilating this constantly increasing 
flow of Oriental blood.” 


Tue GovEeRNOR’s PROGRAM 


After reviewing the recent history 
of California’s legislation and her 
delay in passing a law in 1919, due to 
the request of President Wilson because 
of certain international relations, Gov- 
ernor Stephens refers to the “initiative 
measure”’ forbidding to Japanese land 
ownership and the leasing of land, 
which land law he says “can not legally 
prevent Japanese control of our soil 
nor can it stop further immigration.” 
These are matters that only action by 
the Federal Government can secure. 
He therefore appeals to the Secretary 
of State “to use his good offices with 
the Empire of Japan that stricter pro- 
visions be immediately agreed upon, 
making impossible any further evasion 
or violation of the spirit of the present 
arrangement.” 

He also says that “the full solution 
of this question can not be had short 
of an exclusion act passed by Congress. 
It is my purpose to com- 
municate the information to our vari- 
ous Representatives and Senators in 
Congress that they may then be equip- 
ped to take up the cause of California 
and urge the passage of an exclusion 
act effectively disposing of this diffi- 
culty.” The Governor defines some- 
what in detail the kind of law which in 
his opinion is needed. It amounts 
virtually to the application to Japanese 
of the laws which we now have for 
dealing with the Chinese. 

In view of these statements we know 
what to expect. Whatever revamping 
of the ““Gentlemen’s Agreement” the 
Department of State may secure from 
Japan, the policy proposed by the 
Governor is to enact as soon as possi- 
ble a stringent eae act to take 
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its place. That exclusion act may be 
identical with the Chinese exclusion 
act, or it may be the adoption of the 
proposal by Senator Phelan to include 
Japan in the “geographical zone” 
from which zone by the present law 
all non-Caucasian immigrants are ex- 
cluded. 

The effect on Japan of either plan 
can be forecast without particular 
difficulty. 


Tue GoverNor’s FUNDAMENTAL 
POSTULATES 


The fundamental postulates of the 
Governor's position are (1) that Jap- 
anese are absolutely unassimilable, (2) 
that the Japanese Government has 
been “violating” the “‘Gentlemen’s 
Agreement”’ and (3) that if his propos- 
als for the rigid stoppage of Japanese 
immigration are adopted there will be 
no increase of the Japanese population 
in California and the perennial Ameri- 
can-Japanese problem will be solved. 

What light do the Report and the 
Hearings throw on these assumptions? 
Are they well founded? 


Are JAPANESE Non-ASSIMILABLE? 


The report does not discuss the 
question. This would seem to be a 
serious failure, for it is the most impor- 
tant issue in the whole problem. What 
constitutes assimilation in the case of 
Italians for insta ce or Jews, or Poles 
and Russians? How long does it take? 
Do foreigners become loyal Americans 
only by intermarriage? 

If Europeans can become loyal 
Americans by education, if they be- 
come enthusiastic supporters of our 
ideas and ideals of life and democracy 
and coéperate with us in making our 
democracy a real success, then may 
not Japanese do likewise? What are 
the facts? This is a matter for objec- 
tive investigation. 
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Expert Testimony 

“I have found no trouble in the 
mixing of Japanese and Americans in 
the various social functions of eight 
public schools.” This sworr testi- 
mony was made to the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration in Stockton 
July 16, 1920, by Mrs. J. S. Woodruff. 
For twoyears she has been employed by 
the State as Americanization teacher, 
working mostly among the Japanese. 
She also declared “that her work took 
her into the Japanese homes and that 
she had found the Japanese to be 
honest, loyal, industrious and public 
spirited. She believed that 
there could be full social and intellec- 
tual assimilation of the Japanese.” 

“The Japanese children are bright, 

studious and_ easily disciplined. 
; I know of no trouble on 
account of Japanese and Americans 
attending the same schools. 
The Japanese high school students are 
particularly good students.”’ This 
was the sworn testimony of Mr. John 
Anderson, Superintendent of Schools 
for San Joaquin County. He stated 
that in the county schools there were 
12,016 male and 10,574 female pupils, 
of whom 616 and 453 respectively were 
Orientals. 

Mr. C. B. Hart testified under oath 
that “he had sold goods to the Japa- 
nese to the extent of $200,000 per year, 
and had found them to be trustworthy 
and thoroughly satisfactory patrons. 
He had given them credit and his 
experience with them had been decid- 
edly pleasant.” 

Mr. M. Kumora, a Japanese, testi- 
fied under oath that “he had thirty 
Japanese Boy Scouts under his direc- 
tion. It was his highest 
desire to become a good and useful 
American citizen.” 

Mr. George Shima, the so-called 
“Potato King” gave sworn testimony 


| 
| 


oan 


to the effect that he and his family 


had long been members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and “that the 
one thing he most desired was to be- 
come an American citizen.” In re- 
sponse to questions he stated that “he 
had purchased one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty 
Bonds, had given liberally to the Red 
Cross and other war charities and had 
recently donated the sum of forty 
thousand dollars toward a fund to 
erect at Stockton, California, a me- 
morial to those sons of San Joaquin 
County who gave their lives in the 
late war.” 

The Hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration contains a 
large amount of testimony of the kind 
quoted above. Of course it also con- 
tains the customary assertions of 
absolute non-assimilability, by such 
witnesses as Senator Phelan, Mr. 
McClatchy and others. Quotations 
need hardly be made since their asser- 
tions have been given wide circulation. 
Manifestly the question is not quite so 
simple and the opinions are not quite 
so unanimous as the Governor’s letter 
assumes. 


THe ALLEGED VIOLATION OF THE 


GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT” 


The report devotes ten pages to its 
exceedingly valuable statement in re- 
gard to the ““Gentlemen’s Agreement.” 
In this section it fails somewhat in 
maintaining its fine attitude of cool 
and clear objectivity. It begins in- 
deed by exonerating Japan and by 
saying that “the real ground for com- 
plaint” is with American diplomacy 
that made the agreement and with the 
Bureau of Immigration, in failing to 
see that it is faithfully administered. 

The report (p. 163) points out that 
the right “to join a wife” in America 


as provided in the agreement has been 
misinterpreted as equivalent to the 
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right of a Japanese wife in Japan “to 
join a husband” in America. This 
argument is unconvincing; for the 
first printed statement of that agree- 
ment contains the words, “so that the 
three classes of laborers entitled to re- 
ceive passports became known as 
‘former residents,’ ‘parents, wives or 
children of residents,’ and ‘settled 
agriculturalists.’” 

The report (p. 164) brings out the 
fact that in 1915 (according to Pro- 
fessor Ichihashi) there were 20,000 
“farm hands” and then asks, 
do these laborers get here?” The un- 
suspecting reader will infer that they 
get here by some evasion of the agree- 
ment, whereas the fact is that they 
were already here when the agreement 
went into operation. 

Statistics are presented (p. 169) 
giving the “Excess of Immigrant 
Aliens Admitted over Emigrant Aliens 
Departed, July 1, 1909 to June 30, 
1919.”" These figures show that the 
total number entering Continental 
United States was 36,989, of whom 
23,708 or 64.1 per cent settled in Cali- 
fornia. A reader not expert in immi- 
gration statistics will assume that in 
spite of the agreement a very consider- 
able immigration to California has 
beer going on. A full statement of the 
statistics does not warrant the assump- 
tion. 

The expert well knows that the 
technical distinction between “immi- 
grant” and “non-immigrant,” “emi- 
grant” and “non-emigrant”’ has little 
if any practical value. To get at the 
real situation we must deal with all 
arrivals and all departures. When 
we do this we find that for the ten 
years under discussion (July 1, 1909 to 
June 30, 1919) the total excess is 
10,968 instead of the 36,989 given in 
the table. If 64.1 per cent settled in 
California (as the report states) the 
increase of Japanese population in 
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Over calculation of increase by the 


and “‘children”’ 


California by excess of arrivals over 
departures was 7,030 instead of 23,708 
as claimed by the State Board of Con- 
trol. 

This error in the calculations of the 
California State Board of Control is so 
significant that the difference may well 
be given in tabular form. 


Increase of Japanese population in 
California by excess of “immigra- 
tion” over “emigration” 

Actual increase by excess of “all ad- 


mittances” over “‘all departures” 7,030 


These 16,678 are regarded as still 
- resident in California although as a 
- matter of fact they have left the coun- 


try. 


But it may be asked if even this 
amount (7,030) of immigration is not 
_ evidence of violation of the agreement. 
The reply is to be found by analyzing 
what kind of individuals are included 
in this figure (7,030). Analysis of all 
arrivals shows that during the ten 
years covered by the table the number 
of Japanese admitted to Continental 
United States as “wives” was 24,298 
and as “children” 10,417. If 64.1 per 
eent settled in California the figures 
_ for each group are 15,575 and 6,677 


respectively.. Their sum is 22,252. If 


_ now we assume that all the “wives” 
who entered California 
during the ten years have remained 
there (none going to Washington, 
_ Oregon or to any other state), since the 
total increase of Japanese population 
in the state was 7,030, we shall have to 
assume that 15,222 Japanese who were 
in California July 1, 1909 departed 


_ during the subsequent ten years. 


A careful study of the facts, there- 


- fore, does not seem to substantiate the 


of Governor’s view or the implication of 
ap el the report that there has been any 


serious violation of the agreement. 
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Tue ALLEGED ADMISSION or LABOrR- 
ERS WITHOUT PRopER PAssPportTs 


The report calls attention to the 
admission of 825 laborers without 
proper passports and to 585 other 
persons who had passports but were 
“not entitled”’ to them. If these are 
indeed the facts, then the Bureau of 
Immigration has failed to do its duty. 
Such failure can not be charged to the 
Japanese Government. Careful exam- 
ination of the annual reports and of 
the usages of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion makes it clear that those admitted 
“without proper passports” are ad- 
mitted under bond to go through 
America to the countries to which 
their passports admit them. 


JAPANESE POPULATION IN CALIFORNIA 


The report seeks to determine the 
Japanese population of California. It 
begins with the Japanese population 
according to the United States Census 
of 1910. It then adds the “immigrants” 
and births, and subtracts the “emi- 
grants”’ and deaths, reaching the con- 
clusion that the Japanese population 
in California December 31, 1919 is 
87,279. But it states on the following 
page (p. 27) that of these, 5,000 chil- 
dren are in Japan “for the purpose of 
completing their education.” 

In order to get an independent esti- 
mate, the Board asked the Japanese 
Association of America to take a spe- 
cial census of its own. The result 
(given on p. 165) shows that there were 
in California 78,628 Japanese, of whom 
15,539 are stated to be women and 
18,191 to be children (under 17 years 
of age). A discrepancy of 3,651 thus 
appears between the Board’s estimate 
and that of the Japanese. 

If the Board’s figures are correct 
then the Japanese population in Cali- 
fornia has increased by “immigration” 
over “emigration” to the extent of 
25,592; and if this is the case, since the 
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total increase for the whole country is 
calculated by the Board to be only 
14,719 (p. 30) it follows that the 
Japanese population in the rest of the 
country has diminished by 10,873. 
The report has, however, fallen un- 
wittingly into serious confusion and 
-error. To the figures (p. 29) of the 
Census of 1910 for the Japanese popu- 
lation in Continental United States 
(72,157), excluding Hawaii, it has added 
the “immigration” into the whole of 
the United States (including Hawaii) 
from April 15, 1910 to June 30, 1919 
and to this it then adds arrivals in San 
Francisco only for six months more, 
giving a total of 150,540 and it then 
subtracts a similarly confused sum of 
“emigrants” from the United States 
(including Hawaii) and from San Fran- 
cisco for six months, which is giv en as 
63,664. This figure, however, is clearly 
the total “emigration” for 
the period being only 14,548. It con- 
eludes that the Japanese population 
in Continental United States has in- 
creased through excess of “immigra- 
_ tion” over “emigration” by 14,719 
(p. 30). This confusion causes the 
result to have no meaning whatever. 
The facts are these for U 


80,186 


(including Hawaii): 


1. Total “immigration” April 1, 
1910 to Dec. 31, 1919........ 
Total “emigration” April 1, 1910 
14,548 


Increase by excess of “‘immigra- 


tion” over “emigration”’. 65,638 
2. Total Japanese admitted April — 
1, 1910 to Dec. 31, 1919... ... 116,627 


Total Departed April 1, 1910 to 


Increase by excess of admittances. 26,285 


That is to say, when we deal only 
with “immigrants” and “emigrants” 
we conclude that Japanese in America 
(including Hawaii) have increased by 
65,638, whereas if we deal with all 
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admitted and all departed we find that 
the actual increase is only 26,285. 
The former method, which is the one 
used by the California State Board of 
Control, would require us to assume 
that 39,353 Japanese are still in the 
country who have in fact departed. 

Instead of the population of the rest 
of the states having diminished by 
10,873 as the Board infers (p. 30), the 
Japanese population in those states 
has increased by 14,408, if we deal 
only with the misleading figures of “im- 
migration” and “emigration.” The 
Annual Reports of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration do not permit 
us to estimate accurately the Japanese 
population in each state. 

It is open to question, however, 
whether even the Japanese “Census” 
is really accurate. We do not know 
whether that census was an actual 
count or consisted largely of local esti- 
mates. The writer calculates the Jap- 
anese population in California, Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, to be 72,518. This figure 
is secured as follows: | 


Excess of Admittances over Departures 
from Continental United States April 1, 
1910—December 31, 1919......... 16,898: 
Proportion who went to California 

(see State Board Report, p. 169) 
Increase by Births over Deaths... . 20,331 
(see State Board Report, p. 25) 


Japanese Population in California 
. 41,356 


Japanese Population in California 
December $1, 1919. .......... 72,518 


If it be true that 5,000 of the Japa- 
nese children have returned to Japan 
for study, then the Japanese population 
in California should be about 68,518, 


‘This figure is secured by adding to the sum 
of the figures given in the Annual Reports of 
the Commissioner General of Immigration for 
the years 1911-1919 one-quarter of the figure 
for the year 1910 plus one-half of the figure for 
1919, namely 15,966 —606+1,538. 4. 
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which is 10,110 less than the Japanese 
estimate, and 13,761 less than the 
estimate of the Board. 

The Census Bureau reports (Novem- 
ber 17, 1920) the Japanese population 
in California to be 70,196, which adds 
confusion to the already confused 
situation. If the Census of 1910, the 
records of the Bureau of Immigration 
as to arrivals and departures of alien 
Japanese and the California State 
Records as to births and deaths are 
correct, and if the ratio of those who 
go to California (64.1 per cent) is 
correctly estimated by the Board and 
if 5,000 Japanese children have been 
sent back to Japan for study, then 
the Japanese population of California 
ought to be approximately 68,518. 

When the census was taken in Jan- 
uary, 1920, charges were made that 
Japanese in some places avoided being 
recorded. This may be true. The 
Census of 1910 may also not have been 
correct. Statistics published by Jap- 
anese in 1912 claimed a Japanese 
population in California of 54,980. 
The birth and death records of Japa- 
nese in California are in all probability 
not complete. The estimate of 5,000 
children returned to Japan appears to 
be a vague guess rather than an esti- 
mate based on figures. 

The net result of this investigation 
is that the facts are far from clear. We 
shall probably be fairly safe if we re- 
gard the Japanese population in Cali- 
fornia as somewhere between 70,000 
and 80,000. The recent census figures 
are so important that they are added 
as an appendix. 

In order that the true state of the 
case in regard to Japanese population 
in California may be kept clear, it is 
to be remembered that the total popu- 
lation of the state has increased during 
the last census period by 1,048,987, 
while that of the Japanese (accepting 
their figures as more reliable) has been 
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37,472. The Japanese increase, there- 
fore, would be 3.6 per cent of the entire 
increase. The population of the state 
(January 1, 1920) is 3,426,536 while 
the Japanese population is 78,628 or 
2.3 per cent. 

In the light of these facts the talk 


of the “ Hawaiianization of California” ~ 


is not very impressive. 


Tue ALLEGED ExtTrRAoRDINARY Jap- 
ANESE Brirtu-Rate 


Governor Stephens states that “the 
fecundity of the Japanese race far 
exceeds that of any other people that 
we have in our midst.” Senator 
Phelan testified before the House 
Committee on Immigration in Septem- 
ber, 1919 that every Japanese “picture 
bride” has a child within a year after 
landing. Mr. McClatchy testified 
before the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration September 25, 1919, that “the 
birth-rate among the Japanese is five 
times as great per thousand as among 
the whites,”’ and “that picture brides 
usually give birth once a year, or nearly 
once a year to children’’—and that 
this is one of the ways “by which Japan 
deliberately and carefully (sic) vio- 
lates the ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’!” 


The Los Angeles Times well set forth - 


the popular belief and anxiety over 
the situation in its prophecy that “if 
the present birth-rates were main- 
tained for the next ten years there 
would be 150,000 children of Japanese 
descent born in California in 1929 and 
but 40,000 white children. And in 
1949 the majority of the population of 
California would be Japanese, ruling 
the state.” 

Mr. John S. Chambers, Controller 


of the state of California, in a state- _ 


ment issued by. him October 29, 1920, 
as Chairman of the “Japanese Exclu- 
sion League of California” says that 
“the Japanese birth-rate in California 
is three times that of the whites, al- 
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though the proportion of adult females 


sh among the Japanese is less than one- 
re third that among whites.”” (Just what 
te does this statement mean? Would the 
le Japanese birth-rate be nine times that 
ad of the whites if the number of adult 
Ik females were equal?) 


The Report of the State Board of 
' Control effectually disposes of all 
these hysterical fables. It shows that 
in 1910, 313,281 white women between 


15 and 45 years of age had 30,893 

children, which is a fecundity rate of 
he 9.9 per cent, while in 1919, 15,211 
wd Japanese women had 4,378 children, 
at which gives a rate of 28.8 per cent. 
- This would show that the Japanese 
sg birth-rate is 2.9 times that of the whites. 
- The report quite fairly calls attention 
x2 to the fact that if Japanese and white 
~ women of the same “social, economic 
ed and intellectual status” were com- 
am pared, “the disparity would undoubt- 
he edly be less marked” (p. 41). It also 
oe points out that a high birth-rate “is 
ng not infrequently true of a new people 
les immigrating to a new land” (p. 37). 
ly Since the Board did not isolate for 
at , study the Italian, Mexican, Armenian 
_ and other peoples recently entering 
ow California in considerable numbers, it 
is hardly scientific for it to say that 
th: | “the Japanese birth-rate is far in 
be excess of that of all other nationalities 
| if in the state.”’ 
rat In the state of Massachusetts in 
-" 1910 the birth-rate of the white native 
— stock was 14.9 per thousand while 
nd that of the foreign born of all 
* nationalities was 49.1. The Japanese 
of birth-rate on the basis of a population 
ng of 78,628 would be 55.6 per thousand. 

The birth-rate of Japanese in Japan 
ler has varied between 28.6 and 33.7 per 
te- thousand during the years 1889 to 1913. 
0, The Board’s figures, however, for 
lu- the fecundity rate of white women 
rn (9.9) as quoted above is not quite fair 


to the —_—, for that rate is based 


mately ten-fold.” 
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on a birth record that is palpably 
defective. The California State Board 
of Health Report for 1918 (p. 192) 
gives the birth-rate per thousand for 
each year from 1906 to 1917. That 
rate rises from 10.3 to 17.2. The in- 
ference to be drawn from this is that 
the records are increasingly perfect, 
rather than that the rate has actually 
increased. In 1910 the official birth- 
rate was 13.4 per thousand. The actual 
birth-rate was doubtless higher. To 
compare a defective birth record for 
whites with an almost perfect birth 
record for Japanese of course makes 
the difference between the two more 
marked than it really is. 

But the most convincing reply to 
the excited fable mongers is the Report 
of the State Board of Control (pp. 147- 
155) as to the number of “picture 
brides” admitted in 1918 and the 
number of their children. The name 
of each bride, of the steamer on which 
she arrived, of her husband and his 
address, and of the date of the birth 
of her child are all recorded. The 
period begins January 4, 1918 and ends 
February 29, 1920. The number of 
“brides” named is 524; the number of 
children born in those two years and 
two months is 182. That is to say, 
only 34.8 per cent of the brides became 
mothers in that period. How many 
American brides would become moth- 
ers in a similar length of time — 
marriage? 


This has for years been one of the sci 
questions most heatedly debated. It 
has been repeatedly charged that the 
Japanese were buying up the best lands 
in the state. The Governor says that Ae 

“the increase in acreage control witha’ 
the last decade has been 412.9 per cent” 
and the value of the crops “approxi- 
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The report gives statistics of land 
owned and leased by Japanese in each 


county in California and also the total 


acreage of irrigated land. It shows 
that Japanese own 74,769 acres; this 
is six-tenths of one per cent (.006) of 
the total amount of cultivated land 
(11,389,894 acres). “Farm lands” 
still “unimproved” remain to the 
extent of 16,541,550 acres. 

Japanese lease, in addition, 383,287 
acres which is 3.3 per cent of the culti- 
vated land and 10 per cent of the irri- 
gated land. 

Attention is drawn (p. 49) to the 
great increase in eleven years in the 
value of the crops raised by Japanese. 
The increase is stated to be from $6,- 
235,856 to $67,145,730, an increase of 
976.8 per cent. This is somewhat mis- 
leading because no indication is given 
of the corresponding increase of the 
crops raised by white farmers. The 
Census of 1910, however, gives the 
total of California’s crop value in 1909 
as $153,111,013, while the Board Re- 
port gives it for 1919 as $507,811,881, 
an increase therefore of 331.6 per cent. 

The increase in the value of the crop 
raised by Japanese is not correctly 
presented. According to the California 
Commissioner of Labor’s special in- 
vestigation and report in 1909, the 
total value of the crops raised on farms, 
where Japanese alone and Japanese 
and white joint labor was involved, 
was $28,000,000 and the statement is 
made that one-half of this ($14,000,000) 
was the product of Japanese labor. A 
more accurate statement of the increase 
of Japanese crop value would, there- 
fore, be from $14,000,000 to $67,145,- 
730, or 479.5 per cent, instead of the 
976.8 per cent. The comparative 
increase in eleven years, therefore, is 
331.6 per cent for the entire state and 
479.5 per cent for Japanese crop values. 

The statement by the Governor, 
that “within the last ten years Japa- 


nese agricultural labor has developed to 
such a degree that at the present time 
between 80 and 90 per cent of most 
of our vegetable and berry products 
are those of Japanese farms,” is not 
supported by the report. Figures are 
given (p. 103) of the percentages for 
the different crops. Only in the case 
of berries is the proportion more than 
80 per cent. “Nursery products” are 
58 per cent; grapes, 52 per cent and 
vegetables 46 per cent. Practically 
these same percentages were reported 
for the year 1909 by the California 
State Labor Commissioner, J. D. Mae- 
kenzie. The report offers no evidence 
to show that there has been any sig- 
nificant increase during the decade as 
alleged by the Governor. 


Foreign LAND OwNERSHIP IN JAPAN 


The report contains a valuable sur- 
vey of the land laws of a number of 
states and also of Japan. While the 
Governor makes no reference to this 
question, it has played a prominent 
part in the public discussion. Much 
ignorance is displayed on the matter 
by men who are usually well informed 
on matters of which they speak. 

In this brief examination of the re- 
port we can quote only the following 
significant fsentence: “A so-called su- 
perficies title may be secured in all 
parts of Japan, save what may be called 
colonial areas, running for any number 
of years. Many such titles now cur- 
rent run for 999 years, and so far as 
appears they might run for 5,000 years. 
These titles give as complete control 
over the surface of the land as fee sim- 
ple title would do” (p. 68). 

It is surprising to find, four pages 
further on, the following contradiction 
of the above quotation. 
law, like the Alien Land Law of Cali- 
fornia prohibits aliens from owning 
land in fee, but permits leaseholds for 
varying terms of years, confined to 


“Japanese 
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industrial and residential purposes— 

no agricultural lands leased.” 
This statement is erroneous. 

California Land Law is discriminatory 


The 


while that of Japan is not. The Cali- 
fornia law does not prohibit all “aliens” 
from owning land, but only a certain 
class of aliens—‘“‘aliens ineligible to 
become citizens,” namely, Japanese 
and Chinese. Any foreigner can take 
a superficies lease, practically equiva- 
lent to fee ownership, for any kind of 
' land, including agricultural land. To 
say that the two laws are alike is quite 
aside from the truth. 


QuesTION oF 


Tue 


The section of the report dealing 
with citizenship touches upon one of 
the difficult problems in the relations 
of America and Japan. The transla- 
tions of documents and the letter by 
Dr. Martin provide a student with 
material of the highest value. 

The Japanese Government will no 
doubt consider the points raised, es- 
pecially with regard to expatriation of 
children born in America. 

The report does not adequately 
bring out the fact that the difficulty 
between America and Japan is created 
by American customs and laws, rather 
than by those of Japan. America is 
the only nation in the world that re- 
gards all children born within its 
territory as citizens by birthright. At 
the same time America regards children 
of American citizens, though born in 
Japan or elsewhere, nevertheless, as 
American citizens. The title of the 
section “Once a Japanese, always a 
Japanese” (p. 182) is not fair to Japan. 
There can be no question but that a 
frank conference between the American 
and Japanese governments about the 
difficulties due to their conflicting laws 
and customs is urgently needed with 


a view to finding a real solution agree- 
able to both. 

The British Embassy at Washing- 
ton, replying to an inquiry by the 
writer, states that “children of British 
parents, born during their residence in 
America, are regarded by the Brit- 
ish Government as British citizens. 
‘ Such children will not be re- 
garded as United States citizens unless 
and until they have taken the usual 
steps by taking out papers to acquire 
American nationality.” 

The paragraph of the report on 
“Future Voters” should cause both 
Americans and Japanese to give heed. 
If Japanese parents desire that their 
American-born children shall be Ameri- 
can citizens they should not send them 
back to Japan to be reared and edu- 
cated there. Such Japan-reared Japa- 
nese young people, though legally 
Americans, will be quite unfit to -dis- 
charge their duties as American citi- 
zens. 


Tue JAPANESE ScHOOL QUESTION 


The section of the report entitled 
“Schools” is disappointingly _ brief, 
less than a page and a half. There is 
no more important approach to the 
Japanese problem as it is and will con- 
tinue to be through the decades, than 
through the school. 

The problem of the Japanese lan- 
guage schools is apparently being 
allowed to drift as was the case in the 
Hawaiian Islands. A wise policy in 
regard to them is much to be desired— 
a policy of proper supervision and 
regulation. 

\ The writer deeply regrets that the 
Board of Control did not read the 
writer’s pamphlet on the. American 


Japanese Problem in Hawaii from 


which it quotes a paragraph. If it had, | 
it would hardly have used a single 
sentence quite out of its connection, 
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which in its connection is quite correct, 
but wholly misleading when isolated. 


JAPANESE LABOR 


This report gives much valuable and 
interesting information on the question 
of Japanese labor. It appears that 
“there are probably more white labor- 
ers working for Oriental farmers than 
there are Oriental laborers working 
for American farmers” (p. 101). White 
men evidently will work for and with 
Japanese—an affirmation quite con- 
trary to energetically cultivated popu- 
lar opinion. Japanese, moreover, do 
not employ their own people exclu- 
sively. This explodes another popular 
opinion. 

It appears that “sufficient American 
farm labor can be readily secured, 
provided comfortable housing, sub- 
stantial food properly served and 
some opportunity for recreation is 
provided upon the farms” (p. 106). 
This is the experience of the Valley 
Fruit Growers’ Association of Fresno, 
with a white membership of 3,000. 

The report calls attention to the 
fact that since Japanese raise so large 
a proportion of the “food products 
practically indispensable to the States’ 
daily supply,” %67,000,000 worth, 
“any sudden removal of the Japanese 
would be unwise” (p. 104). No 
suggestion, however, is offered as to 
how that “sudden removal” is to be 
avoided upon the enactment of the 
new drastic land law. 


Orner Features or THE Report 


The report of the State Board of 
Control deals informingly with several 
other features that can not be consid- 
ered in this brief examination. Japa- 

nese enterprises, for instance, secure 
financial aid from American banks, as 
does also the Japanese fishing industry. 
“Smuggling (of laborers) across the 
_ Mexican border is carried on success- 
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fully and doubtless to a large extent.” 
This sentence is quoted from the 
report of the Commissioner General 
of Immigration. The state authorities 
furnish no original information on the 
subject. 

The desire of the Board to give a fair 
report is well shown by the Appendix 
which contains two valuable mono- 
graphs by Japanese. One is_ the 
Memorial Address Presented by the 
Japanese Association of America to 
President Wilson When He Visited San 
Francisco September 18, 1919. The 
other is an article on Japanese Farming 
in California by T. Chiba, Managing 
Director of the Agricultural Associa- 
tion of California. Both are well 
written and full of highly valuable 
information. 


HEARINGS IN CALIFORNIA AND WasH- 
INGTON OF THE House COMMITTEE 
ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION 


The summary abstract of these Hear- 
ings shows that so far as the chairman 
and members were concernéd effort 
was made to be thoroughly fair and to 
secure reliable information. From the 
nature of the case many conflicting 
opinions were expressed. Japanese 
witnesses were called in freely and also 
friends of the Japanese. So likewise 
were their bitterest critics. In Calli- 
fornia sixty-six witnesses were heard, 
and in Washington thirty-eight. 

Senator Phelan and Mr. McClatchy 
testified at great length. Several wit- 
nesses had prepared carefully writ- 
ten statements and even extensive 
documents which were submitted with- 
out being read. Senator Phelan re- 
peated his familiar charges of violation 
of the “Gentlemen’s Agreement,” of 
large land purchasing and of smuggling. 

On a previous page a few sentences 
were quoted from witnesses favorable 
to the Japanese. These could be 
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largely multiplied. Many surprising 
statements of good will and fine rela- 
tionships were made. Mr. Kanzaki 
stated that “the California State 
Commission on Immigration and Hous- 
ing published pamphlets giving in- 
struction as to American customs and 
manners in every language save the 
Japanese.”” Colonel Irish stated that 
“he had transacted several million 
dollars’ worth of business with the 
Japanese and had never had one of 
them break his word or violate his 
contract.””. Mr. McClatchy admitted, 
on being questioned, that “his expe- 
rience excluded any contact with prom- 
inent Japanese.” 

Practically none of the witnesses 
thought further Japanese immigration 
desirable. The chief difference between 
the pro-Japanese and the anti-Japanese 
seemed to be that the former desire to 
see absolute equality of treatment and 
fair play granted to those Japanese 
who are already here, while the latter 
would like to have drastic race-differ- 
ential laws passed, humiliating in char- 
acter and economically repressive. 

Many witnesses insisted that the 
Americanization of Japanese is actually 
going on fairly well in spite of adverse 
circumstances. Many, on the other 
hand, insisted that Americanization 
and real assimilation is impossible 
without intermarriage, but that this is 
intolerable to think of. 

Dr. Palmer, pastor of the Union 
Church in Hawaii, for many years a 
resident in California, testified as to 
the situation in Hawaii. “California 
has no idea how thoroughly American- 
ized the Japanese in Hawaii have 


become.” 


Tue New Ant1-Auien LAND Law 


Governor Stephens says in his letter 
that the state “will and should, in my 
(his) opinion, by an overwhelming 
majority, enact the proposed initiative 
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legislation.”” His desire was fulfilled. 
It was adopted by a vote of 666,483 to 
222,086. The chief surprise in this 
vote was the size of the opposition. 

This group doubtless believes with 
the rest that there should not be 
further immigration from Japan but 
it does not believe in humiliating 
and economically repressive legislation. 
They wish to prevent a “new race 
problem” by fair play and honorable 
treatment and full Americanization of 
all Japanese who are now here. 

The report of the State Board of 
Control contains a copy of the then 
proposed—now adopted stringent law. 
It forbids all leasing of agricultural 
land to “aliens ineligible to become 
citizens of the United States.” Such 
aliens may not form corporations en- 
titled to purchase or lease such land, 
nor may they buy shares or stock in 
corporations entitled to acquire or own 
such land. The guardians of children 
whose parents are Japanese or Chinese, 
in whose name agricultural land is 
owned or bought, are to be appointed 
by the courts. 


A Comina DISAPPOINTMENT TO 
CALIFORNIA 


Governor Stephens implies, and 
practically all the anti-Japanese agi- 
tators affirm, that if a rigid law is 
passed forbidding further Japanese 
immigration, the Japanese population 
in California will dwindle away, as 
the Chinese has, and finally disappear 
asa problem. This is what California 
has been led to expect. 

This expectation is practically cer- 
tain to be unrealized. The Japanese 
situation today is wholly different from 
that of the Chinese in 1882 when their 
immigration was stopped. Few Chi- 
nese women entered the United States 
either before that date or since. The 
annual births of Chinese in California 
for ten years has averaged only 374. 
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Misrepresentations as to the past 
and false expectations as to the future 
are likely to be taken advantage of 
by unscrupulous politicians to start 
renewed agitation a few years hence 
by which again to gain personal and 


party advantage. 
APPENDIX 
Tue Unirep States CEnsus 
1910 1920 

The Bureau of the Census issued 
November 16, 1920 a preliminary 
announcement of a few figures in 
regard to the Japanese population in 
the states of California, Oregon and 
Washington and in the territory of 
Hawaii. We give these figures in 
tabular form and call attention to 
some of the surprising facts disclosed. 

1. The total population of Califor- . 
nia increased from 1,485,653 in 1900 
to 2,377,549 in 1910 and to 3,426,861 
in 1920. At those same dates, the 
Japanese population numbered re- 
spectively 10,151, 41,358 and 70,196. 
Stated in percentages the Japanese 
population constituted 0.7 per cent, 
1.7 per cent and 2 per cent of the total , 
population in 1900, 1910 and 1920 
respectively. The point to be noted 
is the large increase of the general 
population. 

2. In Hawaii, the Japanese popula- 
tion constituted 39.7 per cent of the 
total population in 1900; 41.5 per cent 


The Chinese population in Califor- 
nia December 31, 1919 is estimated by 
_ the Board as 33,271—the decrease in 
ten years having been 2,977. 

The average Japanese laborer in 
Ta California, unlike the Chinese but like 
the European, is eager to establish his 
home here. This is the reason why so 
‘many Japanese women have been com- 
ing to America. Japanese labor immi- 
re - gration was stopped in 1907. But the 
then here have established fam- 

jlies to the extent of about 15,000. 
‘There still remain between 20,000 and 
is, 25,000 unmarried men. The recent 

decision of the Japanese Government 

to stop granting passports to young 
women coming to join husbands in 
Pat 3 America, whom though legally married 
they had not met in Japan, will retard 
somewhat the increase of Japanese 
families in California, but is not likely 
rae to stop it. Prosperous Japanese men 
‘iu can return to Japan for a visit, get 
married and return with their wives. 

In ease that is stopped it would seem 
altogether probable that they would 
go to Hawaii and find American-born 
wives. 

_ But however that may be, the num- 
= _ ber of Japanese families in California is 
already large enough to insure a per- 
manent and a growing Japanese popu- 
= The births recorded for the 
three years 1917, 1918 and 1919 re- 
spectively were 4,108, 4,365 and 4,378. 


‘ 


1900, 


The enactment by Congress of a 
drastic Japanese exclusion law is to be 
expected in the near future. It will be 
obnoxious and humiliating to Japan 
because of her consciousness of hav- 
ing faithfully administered the “Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement” during the past 
twelve years. Its results will be dis- 
appointing to California because it 
will not make any marked diminution 
in the number of Japanese in Califor- 
nia. On the contrary that population 
to grow. 


in 1910, and 42.7 per cent in 1920, the 
figures being 61,111, 79,675 and 109,- 
269 respectively. In other words, the 
relative increase of the Japanese popu- 
lation has been very small indeed. 

3. The Japanese population in Cali- 
fornia showed an increase of 307.4 per 
cent between 1900 and 1910, immigra- 
tion having been free until 1908; 
while during the decade between 1910 
and 1920 the increase was 69.7 per 
cent, consisting chiefly of women and 


children. 


4. The proportion of Japanese males 
to females in California in 1900 was 
94.6; in 1910 it was 84.9 per cent and 
in 1920 it was 63.2 per cent. In 
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Hawaii the proportion of males to : =f 

females at the three dates was respec- | 

tively 77.7 per cent, 68.8 per cent and B. 

57.3 per cent. 


CALIFORNIA OREGON WASHINGTON Hawa 
at Fi Per Fi Per Figures Par Fi Per 
wgures Cent wgures Cent Cent wgures Cent 


Census 1920 
Total Population 


Japanese Popula- 


of State....... 3,426,861) 98. | 783,389) 99.5) 1,356,621) 98.7] 255,912) 57.3 


70,196 4,022 0.5 17,114 109,269} 42.7 
Males ...... 44,364) 638.2 2,722) 67.7 11,173} 65.3) 62,6438) 57.3 
Females .... 25,8382} 36.8 1,300} 23.3 5.941| 34.7) 46,626) 42.7 


Census 1910 


Japanese Popula- 


Females .... 6,240) 15. 


Total Population .| 2,877,549) 98.3) 672,765; 99.5) 1,141,990) 98.9) 191,909) 58.5 


41,358 1.7 3,418 0.5 12,929 1.1) 79,675) 41.5 
Males ...... 35,116; 84.9) | 3,124) 91.4 11,241; 86.9) 54,784) 68.8 
1 294 8.6 1,688} 13.1} 24,891) 31.2 


Census 1900 


Japanese Popula- 


Total Population .| 1,485,053) 99.3) 413,536) 99.4) 518,103) 98.9) 154,001) 60.3 


eer eee 10,151 0.7 2,501 0.6 5,617 1.1) 61,111} 39.7 

Males...... 9,598} 94.6 2,405} 96.2 5,432) 96.7) 47,508) 77.7 
Females .. . . 558) 5.4 96, 3.8 183} 138,603) 22.3 
Increase of Japa- 
nese Population 
1910-1920....... 28,840) 69.7 604; 17.7 4,185) 32.4) 29,594) 37.1 

1900-1910....... 31,205) 307.4 917; 36.7 7,312) 130.2) 18,564) 30.4 


» der: problem presented by the 
California agitation against the 
Japanese is not one of righting the 
wrong done the Japanese but the one of 
protecting the honor and name of 
America. Therefore, this discussion 
is not pro-Japanese but extremely pro- 
American. Consider the following facts: 

1. Japan has not broken faith nor 


Racial Prejudice Un-American 
J 


By Rev. M. A. Marruews, D.D., LL.D. 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, Washington 


treaty with America since Admiral 
Perry first established friendly rela- 
tionship between America and Japan. 
Can we afford to be the first to break? 
2. Japan has not broken the faith of 
the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” estab- 
lished by our revered Theodore Roose- 
velt. Can we be the first to abrogate 
it? 
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3. Her people are here under treaty 
rights and agreements, and were by us 
thereby invited to come. Can we 
afford to be the first to ignore those 
rights and insult our guests or exploit 
their labors? They were invited to 
Hawaii to aid the sugar planters. They 
were permitted to acquire property in 
our Pacific Coast states under the 
laws of said states. They did not 
force the land from the people. They 
did not acquire it by condemnation or 
confiscation, but they went into the 
market under the laws of our states 
and purchased the property from will- 
ing and anxious citizens and often at 
a very much inflated value. Are we 
going to be the first to violate our own 
laws and rob the foreigner of lawfully 
acquired property? We were willing 
for him to toil almost incessantly to 
furnish our table with rare and fresh 
vegetables and fruits, but when he 
began to reap the just and legitimate 
harvest rewards of his labors we de- 
sired to drive him from the land. Are 
we to be the first to repudiate our 
boasted doctrine of the right to life, 
labor and the pursuit of happiness? 

If we and our native sons are too 
lazy to till the soil and feed the people 
why amputate the hand which is now 
feeding us? 

Perhaps it is a mistake to congregate 
any group of foreigners in any locality 
in any state. The east side of New 
York is perhaps committing the same 
error. They should be scattered over 
all the state, and they should be dis- 
tributed throughout the states of 
America. If we permit them to con- 
gregate, remember it is our fault and 
not theirs. They should not suffer 
because of our short-sightedness. 

4. The agitation is unreasonable and 
un-American. It is not based upon 
facts. There are about 150,000 
Orientals in this whole country of ours. 
That means the entire yellow race 
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population of America. Think of that 
small number in our vast population 
of over 100,000,000. The agitation, 
therefore, is without foundation. 
There are about 80,000 Japanese in 
California, which has a population of 
about 3,000,000. There are only 
17,000 Japanese in Washington, which 
has a population of over 1,500,000. 
Why, then, this unjust agitation? 
Who could see danger except the per- 
son who manufactures it for a pre- 
meditated reason? 

Japanese immigration is fixed by 
treaty and can not be handled any other 
way and be true to America’s honor. 
Japan has not violated her treaty with 
us and sent her people here unlaw- 
fully. Her picture brides came by 
treaty authority, but when we 
jected she gladly refused to issue pass- 
ports to them. Her adopted sons 
came by treaty authority. If you 
had a son adopted by law and given 
you by law you would be lawfully 
bound to give him every right that a 
son by birth inherits. Therefore, the 
treaty says that a legitimately adopted 
son of a rightfully admitted Japanese 
merchant has a right to enter. That 
is true American justice. Would you 
be the first to belie the true father- 
heart of America? 

Racial and national prejudice and 
suspicion are un-American. Japan is 
not seeking anything unlawful nor 
unfriendly. All statements to the 
contrary are without a single fact to 
sustain them. How could Japan over- 
run this country when her people are 
admitted under treaty conditions fixed 
by us? We make the treaty condi- 
tions. Japan is not making our treaty 
nor does she fix our terms. It is all 
in our hands. Why manufacture false 
alarms just to justify our unholy, 
un-Christian and un-American preju- 
dice? Such conduct is damnable. 
They no should be ad- 
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mitted who can not be assimilated. 
You have other peoples here living in 
peace and harmony who can not and 
never will be assimilated. Why raise 
a false issue about the Orientals? 
They are not asking to be assimilated. 
Some say they can not become citizens. 
Why do they not raise that hypo- 
critical scare about others? The 
Tammany ring of any state is willing 
to naturalize any group of foreigners 
it can use for its own nefarious pur- 
poses. If it can not naturalize and 
use them then it makes political cap- 
ital out of opposition and unjust agita- 
tion. The Japanese are just as ca- 
pable of becoming citizens by that 
method as the thousands now being 
sworn into citizenship by the judges 
of our courts. 

Speaking philosophically and truly, 
no one can become an American citi- 
zen until he divests his mind and heart 
of all ideas of and allegiance to the 
government under which he was reared. 
He must know, believe and become in 
spirit the American Government, her 
institutions and constitution before 
he can be truly an American citizen. 
You have never required that test, 
and there are millions in this country 
who have been given the rights of 
citizenship, who would if that test 
were applied, be disfranchised at once. 
Then why be dishonest and apply it 
only to the Japanese? If a Japanese 
were to stay here long enough to 
divest his heart and mind of the 
genius and philosophy of the govern- 
ment under which he was reared and 
become imbued with the spirit and 
life of the American Government he 
would make a par-excellent citizen. 
Why let un-American prejudice cause 
you to deny fundamental facts and 
laws? America must be impartial 
and just if she is to be truly American. 

5. America’s relationship to any 
foreign nation is a federal question and 
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not a state right. The states sur- 
rendered all such rights to the federal 
government. No state has the right 
to embroil this nation with any other 
nation just to satisfy the prejudices of 
her agitators. 

This nation will maintain her 
friendly, commercial, economic, dip- 
lomatic and treaty relations with other 
nations regardless of the prejudices of 
all class or misguided groups in any 
and every state. 

It is un-American and unconstitu- 
tional to allow states to attempt to 
destroy such relationships. America 
is not an isolated camp. She is a 
world power and will take her place 
in the world regardless of all the ma- 
licious forces working to the contrary. 
Pro-German, pro-Russian, pro-Soviet, 
pro-Irish and anti-English and anti- 
Japanese influences shall not break our 
treaties, destroy our friendships nor 
bankrupt our international commerce. 

They shall not make us an object of 
international ridicule. America has 
never broken a treaty, proved unjust 
nor been false to any nation, and she 
will not now begin such infamous 
tactics. Japan need not fear; America 
will never do an unjust, un-Christian 
nor an un-American thing. 

We know, as an able statesman has 
said, that: 

The Japanese have a _ sincere and 
intense desire for the abiding friendship of 
our country, and no American can be long ~ 
in Japan without warmly reciprocating 
that desire. There is every reason why 
the two nations should be on the closest and 
friendliest footing. Even the perplexing 
immigration question is susceptible of ami- 
cable settlement if only we Americans show 
a little tact and a respect for Japanese 
susceptibilities. The Japanese are one of 
the most ancient and proudest people on 
the earth. Their manners to foreign 
visitors are a revelation of grace and 
courtesy. They expect in return a little of 
that same deportment. It isn’t so much 
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what we do on the immigration question, 
as the way we do it. Certainly to one who 
has gained an intimate glimpse of the 
Japanese, it would seem certain that, with 


Sy 
|‘ approaching the question of the 
desirability of retaining or reject- 
ing Japanese immigration in toto or in 
part, much excitement and animus has 
been shown at points on the Pacific 
Coast, especially in California, against 
a people whose chief fault seems to lie 
in their intense energy and economic 
aggressiveness. It is true, however, 
that there is a grave problem relating 
to the social side of the situation. 

The standard of living of the Japan- 
ese laborers is not the same as ours, 
and here is where there is natural and 
serious conflict. We are not accus- 
tomed to seeing women and children 
labor all day in the fields, and their 
apparent contentment under this situ- 
ation with meager food and unattract- 
ive lodgings. 

The American farmer becomes 
-alarmed at the encroachments and the 
persistency of the Japanese. White 
labor objects seriously, or refuses en- 
tirely, to work side by side with a 
member of the yellow race, and so the 
employer finds he must choose one of 
two things: White labor—in many 
cases independent, undependable and 
inefficient, also, at times, scarce and 
difficult to obtain; or, he finds the Jap- 
anese, anxious and eager for work, 
performing his work with speed and 
efficiency, yet withal, mechanical in 
its proficiency and with a total lack of 
personal contact with the employer— 
an impersonal and selfish relationship 
invariably. 
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By Reetnatp H. Parsons 
Seattle, Washington 


any ingenuity at all, we ought to be able 
to devise a formula that would meet the 
views of California and at the same time 
measurably satisfy the Japanese. 


The Anti-Japanese Agitation from a Business Man’s 
Standpoint 


Much has been said to the effect 
that the Japanese are entirely unde- 
pendable from the standpoint of hon- 
esty; that they will break contracts 
when it is to their interests to do so, 
and use pressure to enforce carrying 
out of such contracts by the other 
party when it is to the interest of the 
Japanese to have this done. Is he en- 
tirely unlike his white brethren in this 
respect? Are we in a position, at this 
point, to complain of and censure un- 
duly laboring people who are guided 
much by the example set them in a 
foreign country? Can we expect others 
to maintain a standard of honesty to 
which we ourselves do not always 
hold? 

Another class of Japanese immi- 
grants is prominent in its service as 
hotel and house servants and chauf- 
feurs. Here we have a more intelligent 
Japanese, who is, with rare exception, 
unusually efficient and reliable. With 
the exception of some trouble in Van- 
couver, B. C., many years ago, the 
Japanese have proved themselves at 
all times to be law-abiding, attending 
to their own business entirely, and in 
no way interfering with anybody’s 
legal rights. In this respect, they are, 
of course, quite incomparable with 
many of the European immigrants em- 
ployed in large numbers in various 
parts of the country, who have often 
proved themselves to be very recalci- 
trant and difficult to handle. One 
seldom if ever hears of a Japanese 
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strike or any acts of violence or depre- 
dation. They live peaceably among 
themselves, as well. 

So much for a partial view of the 
inter-relation as between the two peo- 
ples on the Pacific Coast. 

The violent agitation that has been 
in evidence for several years now in 
California has been due, therefore, to a 
fear of economic competition, but at 
points where the American laborer 
has, after all, a lesser contact, viz.: 
agricultural and horticultural, prin- 
cipally truck-gardening. 

It has been proved that part, at 
least, of this agitation was fostered 
during the war by German money. 
How much of this influence still re- 
mains in the agitation it is impossible 
to say. No doubt many men are sin- 
cerely anxious and aroused over this 
situation. 

Again, men of influence in the state 
of California no doubt have lent them- 
selves, for political reasons, to this 
anti-Japanese agitation. In this, they 
are betraying the best interests of their 
state and their nation. California 
should realize that it has no race prob- 
lem like the race problem confronting 
the South, and that the economic prob- 
lem could quite easily be met by sane 
and proper legislation and effort and by 
the right kind of public spirit. Selfish 
men and those acting through ulterior 
motives should not be allowed to dom- 
inate the situation and so inflame the 
public mind that harm and injustice 
is thereby done to a peaceable part of 
the population. For one state of the 
Union to take upon itself a demand for 
a change in the Constitution of the 
United States—as California has done 
in the last election, by a certain ma- 
jority unduly excited over the situa- 
tion—seems a very grave error, and 
one which should not be countenanced 
by the rest of the nation. Too much 
is involved; the friendship of a friendly 


nation, a large and growing commerce 
with an industrious people, where the _ 
opportunity for interchange of goods — 
surpasses any other country excepting ee oe 
possibly Europe at this time, and © 
where, by continuing our actions along 
these present unfriendly lines might _ 
very easily involve us in war. The © 
statesmen of both countries have a = 
very difficult matter to solve, andevery 
help should be given them, through _ 
an impartial review of true facts and 
conditions, to handle the problem 
intelligently. Inflamed imaginations —_ 
must not be allowed to dominate the © 
situation. 
We of the Pacific Northwest, under 
the circumstances, are naturally ex- 
tremely anxious to see that fairness be _ 
displayed and justice properly meted _ 
out, and that every effort be put forth ah 
to counteract the evils that are now so © 
assertive. 
Just prior to the last election, it be- 
came quite evident that much of the % 
saner element in California had seen 
the lack of wisdom in allowing them- _ 
selves to be drawn into this maelstrom, _ 
and are making every effort to stem 
the tide of ill-feeling which has been _ 
rising so rapidly. We only hope that 
they will succeed in bringing clarity of _ 
vision into the situation, when justice __ 
and fairness will be shown, as is always __ 
the case with the American people in _ 
any state, when given the opportunity _ 
to think and act without prejudice. 
On the other hand, the Japanese can 
hardly object to our taking any action __ 
against what they may feel is contrary a 
to their interests, but which is similar 
to the way they treat foreigners them- 
selves. They have always beenavery 
exclusive people, and, as I understand, 
have many laws now which preclude caaoe 
the ownership of land by foreigners ee, 
within their own confines, and, in a 
other ways, fail to give foreigners the - 
same standing i in law which their own 
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countrymen enjoy. But this is a mat- 
ter upon which our national govern- 
ment, and not any one state, should 
act. 

While I do not wish to appear in 
any way officious, I feel that if the 
people of California would memorialize 
Congress or the State Department on 
the subject, giving them the true facts 
as they are, they should feel that their 
interests would be carefully studied 
and everything done to protect them 
legitimately and properly. It is the 
precipitate action of some people on 
the Pacific Coast which is so unwise, 


R ETROSPECTION will serve to il- 
» luminate current history. When 
the anti-Chinese agitation convulsed 
California a Congressional committee 
came here to investigate. In behalf 
of the municipality of San Francisco, 
this presentation of the case was made: 
“The Chinese are inferior to any race 
God ever made. They have got the 
perfection of the crimes of 4,000 years. 
The Chinese have no souls to save, and 
if they have they are not worth saving.” 
The California Senate in its memorial 
to Congress said: “Impregnable to all 
the influences of Anglo-Saxon life they 
remain the same stolid Asiatics that 
have floated on the rivers and slaved 


1 President of Directory of the State Indus- 
trial Home for the Adult Blind for 30 years; 
Director for 25 years of the State Development 
Board, an organization devoted to the material 
development of the State; President of the Cal- 
ifornia Delta Association, representing 250,000 
acres of marsh land reclaimed by the skill and 
industry of the Japanese; practical farmer in 
California for 30 years.—The Eprror. 
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Member of the State Development Board, Oakland, ‘alifornia 
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reason that it might be serious in its 
consequences, involving the entire 
nation. May we, as an American 
people, never lower ourselves to com- 
mit unjust acts, through passion of the 
moment, which we may later sincerely 
regret! Our reputation as a fair peo- 
ple and our interests as a nation of 
business and industry demand that 
this problem be solved from a national 
standpoint, and from the interests of 
all concerned and the nation as a 
whole. 

This is not a question of pro-Japa- 
nese or anti-Japanese, but of common 


in the fields of China for thirty centu- 
ries of time.” The Attorney-General 
of California testified: “The Chinese 
are inferior to the Negro and to the 
Indian.” 

The expulsion of the Chinese was 
demanded because of their vices. Fol- 
lowing this we violated our treaty 
with China and expelled them by 
thousands. This created an economic 
vacuum that drew in the Japanese. 
Cultivated land amounting to 568,943 
acres lapsed back to nature and ceased 
production for lack of farm labor. The 
Japanese came in slowly and abandoned 
fields were made productive by their 
labor. They proved to be cleanly, 
honest, law-abiding and very industri- 
Not until after the Japanese- 
Russian war was there any criticism of 
them. Then the politicians and the 
press began an anti-Japanese agitation 
that has continued in intensity. 

In contrast now with great abuse of 
the Japanese was constant expression 
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of favor for the Chinese. Now why 
this change? The people by a friend- 
lier contact with the Chinese had 
abated the earlier false judgment. 
They had repented the murder and 
robbery of which Chinese had been the 
victims, and were in the temper of 
atonement. 

As the Chinese had been condemned 
for their imputed vices, so the Japanese 
are condemned for their virtues, for 
their sobriety, their industry, their 
intelligence and skill, for their respect 
for law and for their honesty. Dr. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President emeri- 
tus of the State University of Cali- 
fornia, in a speech against them said: 
“Their good taste, persistent industry, 
their excellent qualities and their vir- 
tues render their presence amongst us a 
pitiful danger.” 

When the Chinese were under the 
lash of persecution the Sacramento 
Bee was in the front rank of their 
enemies. It rejoiced at every crime 
committed against them. Saul never 
pursued the Christians with a bloodier 
purpose. But when the persecution 
of the Japanese began the Sacramento 
Bee demanded that they be driven out 
and. the Chinese admitted again by 
repeal of the Exclusion Act. 

It is of especial interest that every 
attack on the Japanese is based upon 
their desirable qualities, and no claim of 
their inferiority is made. Rather their 
enemies profess dread of their superior- 
ity. 

California increased in population 44 
per cent in the last ten years, while the 
increase for the rest of the country was 
only 14 per cent. Of our population 
the Japanese are only 2.2 per cent, and 
that hardly perceptible number con- 
stitutes “the problem” about which 
public opinion here has been poisoned 
by falsehoods, just as happened in the 
case of the Chinese. The anti-Japa- 


nese initiative adopted on November 2 
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was supported by the entire press of the 
state and by four millionaire politi- 
cians; only one side got publicity, the 
opposition none, and yet 222 thousand 
votes were cast against it. Those 
voters knew the Japanese by contact, 
by acquaintance and by experience, 
and were the sound part of the public 
opinion of California. It will be read- 


ily understood that in a population of 


more than three and a quarter millions 
only a fraction can have had contact 
with our 2.2 per cent of Japanese. 
The anti-Japanese vote was cast by 
many of that percentage, who probably 
knew little if anything personally about 
the Japanese and were ready to accept 
as true every slander of them. In this 
will be seen the operation of the same 
causes that have modified the former 
hatred of the Chinese and displaced it 
by a cordial friendship. 

The anti-Japanese agitators here 
are endeavoring to spread their prop- 
aganda through our eastern states, 
by taking advantage of the lack of 
personal knowledge by contact with 
the Japanese. To this end certain 
story writers for publications like the 
Saturday Evening Post are pouring 
poison into eastern public opinion by 
stories that are so false as to be 
ridiculous. The moving picture is also 
called into this disreputable service. 

The building up of antagonism to 
Japan and hatred of the Japanese 
domiciled here should be viewed with 
solicitude. Readers of newspapers are 
on guard against editorial expression 
of opinion, but they are off guard 
when they read the news columns. 
This has led to the vicious and per- 
sistent sophistication of the news. 
It is being used to poison public opinion 
in regard to Japan. A leading metro- 
politan newspaper, owned by a United 
States Senator, has obviously organized 
a system for this purpose. Every 
day it publishes news items, pretended 
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to be wired, sometimes from far Bom- 
bay, Korea, Mongolia and Manchuria, 
always attacking Japan. Evidence of 
design in this evil doing is found in the 
republication of all these news items in 
a metropolitan daily in San Francisco, 
and in other papers which naturally 
would not do this except by an ar- 
rangement. 

So proceeds this conspiracy against 
the peace of nations. All of this bad 
work is dangerously trifling with the 
friendship of nations and the peace of 
the world. We speak of it as “the 
Japanese problem.” Is it not rather 
an American problem? Does it not 
involve the education of public opinion 
in this country to demand the truth 
from the American press, and to drive 
the envenomed agitator against other 
nations and their people from the 
public platform? Does not the solu- 
tion of the problem require that we see 
our own danger from ourselves? Is it 
not worth while to ask ourselves how 
long society can last with its public 
opinion based upon prejudice and 
poisoned by persistent falsehood? With 
this American problem solved there 
will be no Japanese problem. The 
truth will have disposed of it. 

What influenced the two hundred 
and twenty-two thousand California 
voters to vote against the anti- 
Japanese initiative? The truth was 
the only influence. It was what they 
had seen, their experience and contact 
with the few Japanese who are here. 
They had seen the Japanese convert 
barren land like that at Florin and 
Livingston, into productive and profit- 
able fields, orchards and vineyards, by 
the persistence and intelligence of their 


industry. They had seen the hard pan 
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and goose lands in the Sacramento 
valley, gray and black with our two 
destructive alkalis, lie, cursed with 
barrenness like the fig tree of Bethany, 
and not worth paying taxes on, until 
Ikuta, the Japanese, decided that 
those lands would raise rice. After 
years of persistent toil, enduring heart- 
breaking losses and disappointments, 
he conquered that rebellious soil and 
raised the first commercial crop of rice 
in California. Due to the work of that 
great Japanese pioneer this state now 
has a rice crop worth sixty million 
dollars a year, and the land that he 
found worthless now sells for two 
hundred dollars per acre. 

Or these voters had seen the repul- 
sive “hog wallow” lands in the thermal 
belt of the west slope of the Sierra, 
avoided by white men, so unproduc- 
tive and forbidding that they defaced 
the scenery, reclaimed by the genius 
and toil of the Japanese Sakamoto, and 
now transformed into beautiful vine- 
yards and citrus orchards from Seville 
to Lemon Cove. They had-seen that 
70 per cent of the total seventy-four 
thousand acres owned by Japanese, 
was these lands that disfigured the 
state until they had been reclaimed by 
Japanese genius and industry. They 
had met the Japanese industrially and 
socially. They knew their personal 
cleanliness, their scrupulous neatness of 
dress, their uniform cheerfulness, their 
politeness and good manners, their 
kindness and their gratitude for just 
and considerate treatment, their sobri- 
ety and respect for law, and seeing and 
knowing all this no falsehood, however 
subtle, could swerve them from obe- 
dience to the truth. 
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American Citizenship and the Japanese 
By Roy Ma Pu. D. 


Professor of Political Science, University of Southern California 


4\OR some time past those interested 
in American-Japanese relations 
have been turning their attention to the 
question of the eligibility of the Japa- 
nese to become American citizens 
through naturalization. We have ex- 
tended this privilege to the German, 
the Englishman, the Frenchman, the 
Italian, the Negro, the Russian, and 
others; why not to the Japanese? Has 
not the Japanese shown himself capable 
of assuming the obligations of Ameri- 
ean citizenship? Can he not fit in with 
our democratic scheme of government? 
The answers to these questions are 
both negative and affirmative. 

The eligibility of alien Japanese to 
become American citizens is a part of 
the larger question of citizenship by 
naturalization. Political science usu- 
ally recognizes two general sources of 
citizenship—namely, birth or descent, 
and the formal grant or conferment by 
the state. - It is the latter with which 
we are here concerned. 

When the Federal Constitution was 
adopted the national government took 
over the whole problem of naturalizing 
aliens. It would have been folly to 
have allowed each state to determine 
its own naturalization laws, so among 
the powers granted to Congress was 
that of establishing “an uniform rule of 
naturalization.” 

In accordance with this provision 
Congress has passed a number of laws. 
The first act was approved March 26, 
1790. In the first section it is pro- 
vided that “any alien being a free 
white person, who shall have resided 
within the limits and under the juris- 
diction of the United States for a term 
of two years may be admitted to 
become a citizen.” 
Ss. Statutes at Large I, 103. 


The phrase “free white person” was _ 


used in all of our naturalization laws 
down 
changed to meet the conditions arising 
out of the Civil War and reconstruc- 
tion. The law of 1870 reads: “The 


naturalization laws are hereby ex- 


tended to aliens of African nativity and 


to persons of African descent.’ 


to 1870, when the law was or 


By an oversight, apparently, the 


phrase “free white person” was omitted _ 
from the law, so in 1875-it was again — 


amended. As amended it reads: “‘The 
provisions of this title shall apply to 


aliens being free white persons, and to _ 
aliens of African nativity and to per- | 


sons of African descent.”* There has 


been no change in this feature of the _ 


naturalization laws since 1875. 
The question has often been raised: 


Did not Congress by “extending” the 


naturalization laws to aliens of African 


nativity and to persons of African te, 


descent thereby remove all race dis- 
crimination from our naturalization 
laws? It is quite obvious that there 


was no Asiatic problem in the United __ 
States at the time the first law was | 
passed in 1790 and for seventy years — 


thereafter. 

A perusal of the federal censuses 
from 1790 to 1860 indicates that there 
was no such problem. Beginning with 
the census of 1790 the classification of 
races is as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION 


1790 Free White, All Other Free, Slaves. 
1800 Free White, Slaves, All Other Free, 
Except Indians Not Taxed. 


CENsUS 


1810 Free White, Slaves, All Other Free — 


Persons Except Indians not Taxed. 


2U. S. Statutes at Large 16,256. 


*U. S. Revised Statutes Title XXX, Section 
2,169, 
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1820 Whites, Slaves, Free Colors. 
1830 Free White Persons, Slaves, Free 
Colored Persons. 
Free White Persons, 
Colored Persons. 
Whites, Free Colored, Slaves. 
On page 39 of this census report, on 
the classification of races, we read: 
Another feature worthy of notice is 
the large number of Asiatics that have 
arrived in California, subjects of the 
Celestial Empire, attracted to the land 
of gold. Table No. 4, page 33, in giv- 
ing statistics for California, which is 
entitled Free Population, Native and 
Foreign, by Counties, 33,149 male 
and 1,784 female Asiatics are included 
in the white population. 
1870 
Here the basis for the schedule is, 
White, Colored, Chinese, Indian. 
There is a note at the bottom to indi- 
cate that the Japanese are included 
under Chinese. 
1880 


1840 Slaves, Free 
1850 
1860 


White, Colored, Chinese, Indians. 

A note at the bottom of page 378, table 

‘ 5, indicates that the Japanese are in- 
mee cluded in the Chinese. 

It is obvious, then, that down to 
1860 or 1870 very little thought was 
given to the question of just what races 
were included in the term “white per- 
sons,”’ but as soon as the Asiatic prob- 
lem became acute on the Pacific Coast, 
Congress was urged to pass a law not 
only restricting Oriental immigration 
but also denying citizenship to Chinese. 
Section 14, of the Chinese restriction 
act of 1882 provides: “* That hereafter 
no State Court or Court of the United 
States shall admit Chinese to citizen- 
ship, and all laws in conflict with this 
act are hereby repealed.”” Previous to 
the enactment of this law a very con- 
siderable number of Chinese were 
naturalized, the naturalization courts 
apparently including them in “white 
persons.” 

A popular opinion nen poovailed for 
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above the Japanese, along with the 
Chinese, have been excluded from 
citizenship through naturalization. On 
the contrary, there is no specific 
federal statute denying them this 
privilege. Where we have refused to 
grant them papers of citizenship it has ~ 
been done by the courts in their 
interpretation of the term “white 
persons” as found in our laws. 
Just what races are included within 
the term “white persons” has been a 
question with the courts for some time 
past. A variety of interpretations 
have come from our tribunals. Thus in— 
1893 in the case of Saito vs. United 
States' the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Massachu- 
setts laid down the theory that the 
Japanese do not come within the mean- 
ing of the term “white persons” as used 
in our maturalization laws. Shebato 
Saito, a native of Japan, applied for 
naturalization papers and his applica- 
tion was denied by the court upon the 
following grounds: “The act,” held the 
court, “relating to naturalization de- 
clares that the provisions of this title 
shall apply to aliens being free white 
persons, and to aliens of African nativ- 
ity and persons of African descent. 
The Japanese, like the Chinese, belong 
to the Mongolian race and the question 
presented is whether they are included 
within the term ‘white persons.’ The 
court rules that the statute must be 
taken in its ordinary sense, and that 
the application of Shebato Saito must 
be denied upon the ground that he was 
of the Mongolian race and that the 
term ‘white person’ excluded the 
Mongolian race, and therefore the ap- 
plication is denied.”” The same ruling 
has been applied touching the Burmese. 
Thus in the case of Sanco Po,’ a native 
of British Burmah, the court held that 
the Burmese are Malays, and under 
162 Federal Reports, 126. oe 
238 New York Supplement, 383. 
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modern ethnological subdivisions, are 
Mongolians. “The petitioner,” con- 
tinues the court, “falls squarely within 
the provisions of Section 2169 U. S 
Revised Statutes which limit naturali- 
zation to free white persons and to 
persons of African nativity and African 
descent, for he is neither.” 

In those cases dealing with the 
Japanese the courts have taken the 
position that the term “ white persons” 
does not include the Japanese.' 

On the other hand, a number of 
Japanese, as formerly in the case of 
Chinese, have been admitted to Amer- 
ican citizenship by the courts. A 
notabie case was that of the distin- 
guished international lawyer, author 
and editor, Misuji Miyakawa, who died 
in this country in 1916. Mr. Miya- 
kawa was the chief counsel for the 
Japanese in the famous school con- 
troversy in California in 1906. Others 
have been admitted in California, 
Indiana, Florida and New York. It is 
estimated that some fifty or a hundred, 
or perhaps more, Japanese were natu- 
ralized before the Bureau of Immigra- 

1A perusal of the following cases will reveal 
the great lack of uniformity in determining the 
meaning and scope of our naturalization laws. 

In re Ah Yup (1878) 5 Sawyer 155, excluding 
Mongolians; in re Camille (1880), 6 Fed. 256, 
excluding a half-breed Indian and white; in ‘re 
Gee Wop (1875, 71 Fed. 274), excluding a Chi- 
nese; in re Rodriquez (1897) 81 Fed. 337, ad- 
mitting a native of Mexico; in re Kumagai 
(1908) 163 Fed. 922, excluding a Japanese; in 
re Knight (1909) 171 Fed. 299, excluding a half- 
breed Mongolian and white; in re Najour (1909) 
174 Fed. 735, admitting a Syrian; in re Hellad- 
jian (1909) 174 Fed. 834, admitting an Arme- 
nian; in re U. S. vs. Dolla (1910) 177 Fed. R. 
101, admitting a Hindu; in re U. S. vs. Balsara 
(1910) 180 Fed. 694, admitting a Parsee; in re 
Young (1912) 198 Fed. 715, excluding a half- 
breed German and Japanese; in re Alverto (1912) 
198 Fed. 688, excluding a quarter-breed Span- 
iard and Filipino; in re ex parte Shadid (1913) 
205 Fed. 812, excluding a Syrian; in re Mozum- 
dar (1913) 207 Fed. 115, admitting a Hindu of 
the Brahman Caste; in re Burton (1900) 1 
Alaska 111, excluding an Indian. 

A 


tion and Naturalization issued more 
strict orders touching the naturaliza- 
tion of aliens. These orders were is- 
sued in 1911 and were to the effect that 
clerks of courts should not receive 
declarations of intention or file peti- 
tions for naturalization from aliens 
other than white persons, and persons 
of African nativity or African descent. 

By implication this excluded the 
Japanese, and the courts since 1911 
have refused to naturalize them, with 
the exception of a few Japanese natu- 
ralized by the courts because of their 
service in the military and naval forces 
of the United States in the late war. 

In spite of the fact that the Japanese 
can not become American citizens by 
naturalization, all children born of 
Japanese parents residing here perma- 
nently are American citizens by the 
“law of the soil.”” The reports of the 
California State Board of Health show 
that between 1906 and 1919, inclusive, 
there were born in the state (the 
problem here being more acute than 
in other states) 29,529 Japanese chil- 
dren. From figures developed by the 
State Board of Control, which consti- 
tuted Governor Stephens’ investigating 
committee, from the total registration 
of minors made by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction as re- 
quired by the act of the 1919 Legisla- 
ture, the minor population of Orientals 
in the state on November 1, 1919, was 
21,611. The fact that many Japanese 
children born in the United States were 
absent in Japan, and also the fact that 
a rather high mortality prevailed 
among them in this country, taken to- 
gether, would account somewhat for 
the discrepancy in the figures as fur- 
nished by the State Board of Health 
and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

These children are American citizens 
by virtue of being born upon American 
soil. The situation a some very 
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interesting anomalies. These sons and 
daughters being American citizens 
have all the civil and political privileges 
which the rest of us Americans enjoy. 
One very interesting and complicated 
case has come to the attention of the 
writer. A young Japanese lady, an 
American citizen by birth, and a gradu- 
ate of a California university, married 
a native of Japan. Under our federal 
laws she lost her American citizenship, 
and, under the provisions of the Cali- 
fornia constitution that voters must be 
United States citizens, the privilege of 
voting in this state. There was born 
to this couple some three or four years 
ago a little daughter. This child is an 
American citizen. Under our present 
laws the parents must remain aliens. 
The mother, formerly an American 
citizen, is now an alien; the child is a 
citizen, and the father an alien—rather 
an anomalous case. 

Some of the pertinent questions 
growing out of this situation are these: 
What will be the relation of the rising 
generation of Japanese-American citi- 
zens to their alien parents? What will 
be the attitude of Americans toward 
this increasing number of American 
citizens of Japanese blood? And this 
number will continue to increase, as it 
is in California increasing today at the 
rate of 4,000 a year, as long as adult 
alien Japanese are allowed to immi- 
grate. This situation is unique in the 
history of citizenship in the United 
States, namely, an increasing number 
of aliens ineligible to citizenship, at the 
same time an increasing number of 
American citizens, the offspring of 
these aliens. This presents a knotty 
problem to the sociologist and to the 
practical statesman. 

The Japanese boys and girls born in 
this country are to a large extent be- 
ing educated in our American schools 
and the testimony of many teachers is 
that they are, on the whole, as bright 
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and quick to learn as the. avetai 
American boy or girl. The complaint 
comes from many quarters that these 
boys and girls are crowding into our 
schools in such numbers that they are 
driving out white children. On the 
other hand, it is argued that this is one 
sure way not only of Americanizing the 
children themselves but also to some 
extent of bringing their alien parents in 
contact with American ideals and 
principles. 

It might be added that there is a 
movement on foot among those who 
call themselves the “exclusionists,”” to 
have the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution so changed 
that children born in the United States 
of alien parents, who themselves are 
ineligible to citizenship by naturaliz- 
ation, would not be considered as 
American citizens. This raises an- 
other interesting question, namely: 
Through how many generations would 
this remain effective? 

Another interesting feature of the 
problem of American citizenship for 
Japanese is the practice of Japan with 
regard to children of her citizens born 
abroad. The report of the California 
State Board of Control, alluded to 
above, points out the following: 


Every Japanese, wherever born, is a 
citizen of Japan unless expatriated. Every 
Japanese in the United States, whether 
American-born or not, is a citizen of Japan 
and as such is subject to military duty to 
Japan from the age of seventeen years until 
forty years of age, unless expatriated. The 
American-born Japanese holds dual citizen- 
ship; first, allegiance to Japan with compul- 
sory military duty; and second, rights of 
citizenship in America. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a Japanese, though born in 
America and thereby acquiring all the 
rights and privileges of an American citizen, 
owes his first obligation of allegiance and 
military service to Japan. It is contended 
by writers on international law that because 
our country is cognizant of this dual citizen- 
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ship with its requirement of compulsory expatriate themselves in two ways: A ae 
military service to Japan, the United States, (1) Before the age of 15 through a legal a = 
in event of war with Japan, could not de- _ representative: +9 < 


mand military service from the American- 
born Japanese but would be obliged to 
permit them to return to Japan, there to 
render military service in behalf of Japan. 
American-born Japanese would appear to 
be enjoying all the advantages of American 
citizenship without assuming the most im- 
portant responsibilities of such citizenship. 

Once a Japanese always a Japanese, un- 
less each individual Japanese renounced al- 
legiance in the manner prescribed by the 
Civil Code of Japan and his renunciation is 
accepted by the Japanese Government. No 
matter how many successive generations of 
American-born Japanese there may be, 
none of the children born in America are 
relieved of allegiance to Japan unless the 
parent has renounced allegiance to Japan 
and had his renunciation accepted by the 
Japanese Government. 

While some of these points might be 
questioned, an important principle is 
touched upon in connection with the 
expatriation of the Japanese. On this 
point the report quotes from a letter of 
Dr. Charles E. Martin, Lecturer on 
International Law, University of Cali- 
fornia, dated March 25, 1920: 

About 1917 or 1918, the Japanese en- 
acted a law of expatriation by which the 
status of dual nationality on the part of 
Japanese residing here and claiming citizen- 
ship under the Fourteenth Amendment 
could be brought to an end. Japanese who 
are native citizens of the United States may 
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HE peace of the Pacific can not be 
maintained by a mutual policy 
of recrimination and _ discrimination 
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History of Germany, Modern Socialism, Labor 
Question, Industrial Education—The Eprror. 
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armed conflict. 


(2) Between the ages of 15 and 17 years, 
but never after the age of 17, unless he has 
presented himself for military duty. 

As compared with the practice of the 


United States, the Japanese law is limited is: . 
in its scope. Japan will relinquish her 
jurisdiction over foreign-born Japanese, 


not through the voluntary act of the indi- 
vidual but only through the permission of 
the home government. Many countries _ 
hold to the view that expatriation is the | 
voluntary right of the individual. Japan 
does not recognize this principle. The 
burden is placed upon foreign-born Ameri- 
cans to prove that they have retained their — 
American citizenship, while the burden is 
placed upon foreign-born Japanese to prove 
that they have renounced their Japanese 


citizenship through means provided by, __ 


and with the permission of, the Japanese 


government. In this way, the home gov- | F 
ernment has a rigid military hold on its 


foreign-born citizens. 


In the Pacific Coast states the 
Japanese problem is becoming an in-— 
creasingly serious one. No one state, _ 
or group of states, can hope to offer a 


‘sane solution for the problem because _ 
of the many international factors in- 


volved in the situation. The whole 
question must be handled by the states — 
in codperation with the federal govern- 
ment. In this direction only lies the 
hope for a constructive program. 


among the Powers bordering upon it. © 


These Powers are at present repre- — 


sented by Japan in the East and by 


the United States in the West. The 


present attitude of fault-finding of each 
towards the other is fraught with — 
danger, though it may not lead toan 
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The function of an international 
peacemaker is to minimize and tolerate, 
though taking full cognizance of, 
those qualities of a people which differ 
from those of another. 

The function of an international 
trouble-maker is to emphasize, ex- 
aggerate, and harp upon those qualities 
of a people which are dissimilar to 
those of another. 

I put this direct question to sane 
and sober Americans: Shall America 
listen to the counsels of the peace- 
maker, or heed the clamors of the 
trouble-maker? Upon the answer to 
this question, the peace of the Pacific 
must to no small extent depend. 

No one denies that the Japanese are 
different from the Americans. Yet we 
believe that this difference is not so 
great as to create an insurmountable 
barrier against the Japanese. But for 
the sinister activities of proverbial 
busybodies and politicians and _ the 
yellow press, the Japanese in America 
can get along amicably with Americans. 

Let me illustrate this with a few 
incidents which recently happened in 
California. A few weeks ago Japanese 
farmers at Calexico, in the Imperial 
Valley, were hosts to a number of 
American business men and _ their 
wives at a banquet at an American 
hotel. The vice president of the lead- 
ing bank in Calexico, in behalf of the 
guests, thanked the Japanese in these 
words: “I wish to thank you for this 
invitation, and I am glad to be with 
you. If our Government is going to 
exclude Japanese from this country, it 
should also exclude all other undesir- 
able elements of foreign nations.” 

The following day the Calexico post 
of the American Legion, which tried 
hard to forestall the banquet, came 
out with violent denunciations of the 
Americans who accepted the Japanese 
hospitality. 

Exactly the same incident happened 
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in Lodi, a thriving farming town 
in Central California. A number of 
Japanese farmers and business men 
asked the leading Americans of the 
city to be their guests at a dinner. 
Among Americans present were the 
Mayor and the City Attorney of Lodi, 
the President of the Lodi Business 
Men’s Association, and bankers and 
merchants. Upon the heels of this 
meeting came a resolution of the Lodi 
post of the American Legion, condemn- 
ing the American participants in the 
banquet and declaring “that we look 
with disfavor and disapproval on any 
gathering intended to promote good 
fellowship and social affiliation be- 
tween the Japanese and our own peo- 
ple.” 

If the Japanese in California are 
permitted to follow the natural course, 
if they are let alone by agitators and 
busybodies, they are capable of getting 
along harmoniously with the Ameri- 
cans. We see American workmen 
toiling side by side with Japanese on 
the rice fields and orchards, with no 
friction between them. We see Ameri- 
can farmers employing Japanese, and 
Japanese farmers employing American 
laborers. In either case there is no 
trouble. 

Even the prejudiced newspapers of 
California admit this to be a fact when 
they feel free to tell the truth. Shortly 
before the present recrudescence of 
agitation against the Japanese the 
Monterey Cypress had this to say: 
“Tt is a curious thing, and a sad com- 
mentary upon the attitude of the 
American employer towards labor, 
that American laborers will, by per- 
sonal preference, enter the employ of a 
Japanese orchardist or rancher, when 
the same opportunity for employment 
is offered by American ranchers and 
orchardists.”” 

The San José Mercury reports that 


“when there is a chance of getting 
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work under a Japanese the men here 
make for it as fast as they can.” 

According to the Municipal Employ- 
ment Bureau of San José the popu- 
larity of the Japanese farmers is due to 
the fact that they are, as a rule, con- 
siderate employers. As an American 
laborer, who applied to that bureau for 
a job, puts it, “the Japanese give their 
farm hands white sheets and treat 
them like white men.” 

It is but natural that the contact of 
two different races engenders a race 
feeling. As between the Japanese and 
Americans, however, that feeling, if 
not deliberately exploited by those 
with their own axes to grind, will 
create no such wide chasm as would 
baffle the ameliorating processes of 
Time and Nature, because their social 
disadvantage in the American com- 
munity under normal condition has 
never been very great. 

That this is not a mere assertion has 
been proved by California’s calm 
attitude towards the Japanese after 
two years of continuous vitriolic agita- 
tion against them. For more than 
two years Senator Phelan and _ his 
political associates, with the solid 
backing of practically all the California 
press, have conducted a_ virulent 
propaganda against the Japanese, em- 
ploying every imaginable means to in- 
cite racial antagonism. Mr. Hearst’s 
powerful organs, supported by a large 
number of other papers, have given 
unlimited publicity to this anti-Jap- 
anese propaganda. Day after day, 
evening after evening, these papers 
published editorials and “‘editorialized”’ 
news items, all conceived to set the 
public sentiment against the Japanese. 
Many of these news items have proved 
to be barefaced falsehoods. Up and 
down the state the anti-Japanese 
forces held public meetings and con- 
ferences, whose proceedings and deci- 
sions were Senses far and wide by 


their newspaper allies. In a few 
interior towns they even put up sinister 
placards and posters announcing “No 
more Japanese wanted here” or “No 
Japanese employed here,” which re- 
calls to our minds “No Irish need 
apply,”’ a sign seen in the eastern cities 
when Irish immigrants began to come 
to the Atlantic shores in large numbers. 

To a student of social problems, the 
exploitation of the Japanese question 
by Pacific Coast newspapers is an 
interesting, often amusing, subject of 
study. When a paper comes out as a 
crusader against the Japanese, there 
are usually to be found sinister motives 
lurking behind the campaign. A few 
examples will suffice. 

A daily journal, identified with 
organized labor, sells itself to capital 
in a strike. The strike fails, and capi- 
tal has no more use for the “yellow 
sheet.” Deserted by capital and 
scorned by labor which it has betrayed, 
the paper finds itself between the devil 
and the deep sea. Soon it starts a 
spectacular propaganda against the 
Japanese, thus hoping to regain labor’s 
favor. 

Another newspaper tries to extort a 
handsome sum of money from a Japa- 
nese community. The Japanese reject 
the advance. Soon afterward the 
paper embarks upon a campaign of 
defamation against the Japanese. 

As with newspapers, so with individ- 
uals. A Japanese buys a city home 
from a real estate agent; whereupon 
another agent, who failed to make a 
deal with the Japanese, bestirs himself 
and spreads the evil tidings of a 
“Japanese invasion” throughout the 
city. 

Again, two rival agents try to sell a 
farm to a Japanese. The Japanese 
deals with one agent, whose offer is 
more reasonable, and the other dis- 
gruntled agent sends for the leaders 
of an anti-Japanese organization and 
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holds a mass meeting to stir up 
animosity towards all Japanese in the 
village. 

When I recall such stories, of which 
I can write a volume, I am almost in- 
clined to lose faith in the goodness of 
human nature. Surely, you will begin 
to think that after all America is not 
an apotheosis of justice and humanity. 
As for the motives of anti-Japanese 
politicians, I shall confine myself to 
quoting no less an authority than 
Governor William D. Stephens of 
California. He said in January last: 
“In my opinion the present agitation 
in California was inspired by candidacy 
for office. It is true that many worthy 
citizens have now allied themselves 
with it with a laudable purpose. The 
fact remains, however, that the domi- 
nant factors in the movement are 
actuated by their desires for political 
preferment.” 

The statement was lengthy and 
minced no words in admonishing 
various political aspirants. And yet 
the same governor made public, on 
the eve of the Democratic Convention 
in San Francisco, a lengthy letter 
addressed to Secretary of State Colby, 
in which he practically endorsed most 
of the anti-Japanese program advo- 
cated by those politicians whom he had 
scolded for playing politics. The 
astute governor did this, not because 
he had changed his mind, but because 
the agitation by Senator Phelan and 
others created an atmosphere in which 
no politician felt safe in maintaining 
an attitude liable to be interpreted as 
pro-Japanese. In the parlance of the 
political world, the governor’s move 
was a move to steal Mr. Phelan’s 
thunder. 

But let us ignore the motive. For 
our present purpose, it is enough to 
see only the obvious, and note, as I 
have noted, how vicious, how vitriolic, 
the anti-Japanese propaganda has 
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been. Of late this propaganda has 
been reénforced by moving pictures 
and novels, evidently inspired by 
leaders of anti-Japanese agitation. 
One newspaper is publishing a serial, 
an undisguised anti-Japanese propa- 
ganda novel, written by a German- 
American who was arrested and in- 
terned at Fort Douglas during the war 
for his anti-American activities. 

The important point, which I wish 
to drive home to the public, is that, in 
spite of all this propaganda, the average 
Californian shows little disposition to 
be excited or alarmed by the bogie of 
the Japanese menace conjured up by 
agitators. No Japanese has suffered 
physical attack at the hands of “ hood- 
lums.”” No property owned by Japa- 
nese has been destroyed by the 
“riff-raff’’ elements. Only once or 
twice yellow journals have reported 
alleged cases of rough treatment 
meted out to the Japanese, but upon 
investigation such reports have proved 
groundless and nothing but the usual 
trick of newspapers to incite animosity 
against the Japanese. Everywhere the 
Japanese are gettingalong amicably 
with the Americans. Japanese are em- 
ploying and being employed by Am- 
ericans. Americans are glad to employ, 
and work for, Japanese. In cafés and 
restaurants, at hotels and theatres, 
there is no disposition to even dis- 
criminate against the Japanese. Sen- 
ator Phelan is right in objecting to the 
use of the word “pogrom” used by 
an ardent defender of the Japanese, for 
there never has been even a hint of 
pogrom in the attitude of the Cali- 
fornians towards the Japanese. 

The failure of anti-Japanese propa- 
gandists to incite race hatred against 
the Japanese proves two things. First, 
the Japanese have the innate capacity 
to live harmoniously side by side with 
Americans. Second, with the growth 
of Japanese immigration effectively 
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checked by federal arrangements, the 
present Japanese population and Japa- 
nese land holdings constitute no real 
menace. To make them appear a 
menace by a campaign of exaggeration 
and falsehood is an affront to the in- 
telligence of the American people. 
Says the American Committee of 
Justice, organized in California to 
oppose the recently adopted Alien 
Land Initiative Law: “Only 2.2 per 
cent of California’s total population is 
Japanese. In 1919 more white chil- 
dren were born in California than all 
the Japanese children born here in the 
ten years preceding. We should not 
be placed in the ridiculous position of 
97.8 per cent of our population being in 
fear of 2.2 percent. We would be con- 
fessing ourselves weaklings and fools if 
we were to think that our institutions 
and civilization are being endangered 
by the presence of such a small number 
of Japanese, unobtrusive, law-abiding, 
minding their own business, and 
both@ring nobody. The State Board 
of Control reports that Japanese 
cultivated 458,056 acres last year. 
California has an area of 99,617,280 
acres of which about 28,000,000 is 
farm land. Of this vast farm land 
only 1.6 per cent is cultivated by Japa- 
nese. Upon this 1.6 per cent they 
produce 13 per cent of California’s 
total food output. Their produce is 
valued at sixty-seven million dollars, of 
which 35 per cent is paid land owners 
as rentals and 45 per cent to labor as 
wages. The balance of 20 per cent is 
the reward for Japanese tenants and 
contractors. The Japanese have taken 
up much of the worst land and made 
it fertile, thus helping to reduce the 
cost of food for the city worker. With 
effective restriction of Japanese immi- 
gration now being considered at Wash- 
ington, there need be no fear that the 
small Japanese population now here 
will ever become a dominating element. 
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The present Japanese population is 
only 2.2 per cent of the total. The 
highest Japanese birth-rate is only 
7.4 per cent of the whole as against 
90.8 per cent of American births. 
Within a few years Japanese births 
will become even less, because (1) 
immigrants, irrespective of race, have 
fewer children after the first genera- 
tion; (2) the average age of Japanese 
male adults now here is about 40; (3) 
the abolition of ‘picture marriages’ will 
make it more difficult for Japanese to 
marry; (4) the arrivals of Japanese will 
decrease as the result of present 
diplomatic negotiations.” 
This complacent attitude on the 
part of Californians has been proyen 
by the result of the recent election. 
Senator Phelan, the apostle of anti- 
Japanism, has given way to his Repuv- 
lican opponent by a difference of 70,000 
votes. The majority for the Alien 
Land Initiative Law has been dis- 
appointingly small for the anti-Japa- 
nese leaders. On the eve of the elec- 
tion, it was generally predicted, by 
both the Japanese and the Americans, 
that the Initiative would be adopted 
by a majority of 9 to 1. But the 
returns, though yet incomplete, have 
revealed a remarkable pro-Japanese 
sentiment, latent or potential in the 
hearts of the Californians. Up to 
date 5,586 electoral precincts out ofa 
total of some 6,000 have made returns 
on the vote. These returns show 
608,000 votes for the anti-Japanese 
law, and 230,000 against it. The 
majority is less than $ to 1. 
This is all the more remarkable 
when we consider that, during the 
past two years, the Japanese were 
given no hearing at all in the columns 
of any newspaper. The avenue of 
publicity was completely closed to 
them. We had no organization of 
Americans to assist us. We were 
powerless and helpless. We made no 
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attempt to present our side before the 
public, for we knew that such attempts 
were futile. It was only during the 
few weeks immediately preceding the 
election that the Japanese Association 
sent out a few documents, giving 
authentic facts on the question and 
that a number of sympathetic Ameri- 
cans began to realize the seriousness of 
the situation, and with no solicitation 
from the Japanese, came to their 
assistance. In the face of the com- 
plete monopoly of the public ear by 
the other side, we are justified in 
stating that the recent vote has proven 
that the sentiment in California is far 
from entirely against the Japanese. 
We must remember that California’s 
voters number 1,360,000, of which 
about 400,000 did not vote. Many, 
perhaps a majority, of those who 
failed to vote were decent, intelligent, 
fair-minded people, who were disgusted 
with politics and politicians and took 
to the golf links or went motoring on 
the election day. Had these people 
exercised their franchise, the propor- 
tion of votes for and against the 
Initiative would have been more 
favorable to the Japanese. 

Some Americans point to Hawaii as 
an example of the Orientalization of a 
white man’s land, and sound warning 
against the Hawaiianization of Cali- 
fornia. With due respect to their 
intelligence, I am constrained to say 
that these Americans would render 
their country a better service if they 
would tell the truth about the Ameri- 
can annexation of Hawaii. In the 
light of authentic history that annexa- 
tion is far less justifiable than the 
Japanese annexation of Korea. It 
indeed had no justification whatever, 
except that American interests wanted 
the islands. But there is no use in 
discussing history here.. The point is 
that the growth of the Hawaiian 
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and can not serve as a basis of forecast 
for any state on the continent. 

To begin with, Hawaii was not a 
white man’s land. Years before the 
American annexation of the islands, 
American capitalists went there to 
develop sugar plantations. As the 
islands were too far from the continent, 
and as their climate was too hot, these 
plantation operators could not get 
American labor, but relied upon labor 
brought from the Orient. So they 
brought Japanese laborers by the ship- 
load. From the beginning these Amer- 
icans never intended Hawaii to be a 
white man’s land; they plainly intended 
it to be a land of the natives and 
Orientals. When America finally an- 
nexed it, practically in 1893, formally 
in 1897, she inherited the condi- 
tions that had already been established 
by ceaseless importation of Oriental 
labor by a handful of Americans who 
had been there to develop its sugar 
resources. Had America been in a 
position to apply to Hawaii the same 
restrictive measure that she has ap- 
plied to continental United States, 
Hawaii would have had an entirely 
different sort of population. 

To argue from Hawaii to California 
is illogical. Here in California the 
American population, since Chinese 
exclusion, has always been preponder- 
ant, and promises to be increasingly 
so. Today the Japanese population 
here constitutes only 2 per cent of the 
total population. With steady inflow 
of Caucasian population from across 
the Rockies, and with the increasing 
Caucasian births within the state, 
California has not the slightest chance 
of ever becoming a second Hawaii. 

A significant fact in the present 
agitation against the Japanese is 
organized labor's apathy towards it. 
At the time of the San Francisco 
school incident of fifteen years ago, 
organized labor was the motive power 
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of agitation. 
to the enactment of the anti-Japanese 


land law of 1913, organized labor 
played the most prominent part. But 
in the present movement labor has 
been a follower, not a leader. 

In August last the Labor Council of 
Stockton, the city near which George 
Shima, the Japanese “potato king,” 
has extensive farms, adopted these 
recommendations: 

“1. Absolute restriction of all alien 
immigration; 

2. No fight to be made upon any 
person or persons who are legal resi- 
dents of the United States; 

$3. Organize all workers who are 
capable of taking a union man’s job; 

4. We do not favor the removal of 
the Oriental from land to the indus- 
tries.” 

A similar resolution was adopted 
by the Federated Trades Council of 
Sacramento, the city regarded as the 
hotbed of anti-Japanese agitation. 
In view of what trade-unions had said 
and done on the Japanese question, 
these resolutions seem almost incredit- 
able, but they were passed almost 
unanimously in Stockton and Sacra- 
mento. 

This modification of attitude on the 
part of organized labor is mainly due 
to the fact that the Japanese no longer 
compete with American labor. The 
Japanese farmhands and domestic 
laborers are getting as much as, and in 
some cases even more than, their 
American fellows. Moreover, in the 
past several years Japanese farmers 
have become employers of American 
labor. Thus American laborers have 
come to know that the Japanese are 
considerate and generous employers. 

Another significant point is the 
difference of California’s attitude to- 
wards the Chinese up to a score of 
years ago from that towards the 
Japanese As” we have noted 
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there is no bitter race antagonism 
towards the Japanese. This certainly 
could not be said with regard to Cali- 
fornia’s treatment of the Chinese from 
1860 to 1890. 

In 1862 the Chinese Six Companies 
reported to the California Senate that 
88 Chinese had been murdered, 11 of 
them by tax collectors, but the report 
received no attention. In 1867, 30 
Chinese employed in grading in San 
Francisco were violently attacked by 
a mob, and were seriously injured. 
In those days it was a common sight in 
San Francisco and other cities to see 
Chinese pelted with stones or mud, 
beaten or kicked, having vegetables or 
laundry stolen from their baskets and 
even having their queues cut. On one 
occasion 150 Chinese, landing from 
the Sacramento boat in San Francisco, 
were ruthlessly beaten and robbed. 

In July, 1877, the storm of violence 
broke over the whole city of San Fran- 
cisco. At thefirst flash of riots twenty- 
five wash houses were set on fire. This 
was followed by an orgy of outrages. 
For months no Chinese was safe from 
physical assaults. An epidemic of 
arson and robbery swept the city and 
the surrounding country. In many 
towns Chinese laundries were subjected 
to incendiarism. If the Chinese at- 
tempted to escape from burning houses, 
they were invariably beaten and 
kicked, often robbed and shot, and 
sometimes compelled to die in the 
flames. The Chinese could no longer 
attend safely the mission schools in the 
cities. Many were obliged to seek 
refuge in the mountains and in the 
remote country districts. The crown- 
ing outrage was perpetrated in Truckee 
in November, 1878, when the entire 
Chinese population of 1,000 persons 
was ruthlessly driven out of the town. 

What California said about the 
Chinese was as vicious as the physical 
injuries which she inflicted upon them. 
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The utterances used were so vile that 
we are ashamed to reproduce them 
here. California may congratulate 
herself that she has spoken no such 
language about the Japanese. 

It has been the tactics of the advo- 
cates of the Alien Land Law to create 
. the impression that Japan herself does 
mS not allow foreigners to own or lease 

land. As a conclusive evidence that 
_ foreign residents in Japan do own and 
jease land, I present the following 
figures: 
1. 169 corporations, organized ex- 
clusively by foreigners, own 656 
acres, of which about 164 acres 
are farm lands. 
. 69 foreign individuals, including 
20 Americans, own, in the 
names of Japanese, 195 acres, 
of which 18 acres are farm lands. 


$. 336 foreigners, including 55 Amer- 
icans, hold perpetual leases on 
430 acres of city lots. 
. 835 foreigners, including 100 
Americans, hold superficies on 
547 acres of land of which 52 
acres are farm lands, the bal- 
ance being city lots, forests, 
pastures, etc. 
True, these figures show that foreign, 
and especially American, holdings in 
Japan are very small. But this is due, 
not to the impediment of the law, but to 
the searcity of available land, and the 


IN recent years, and particularly 
es during the past twelve months, a 
very great deal has been said concern- 
ing a Japanese menace in America. 
Does such a menace in fact exist? To 
find the answer to this question will be 
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consequent high price of real property. 

Under Japan’s existing laws, for- 
eigners as individuals can not own 
land, but corporations organized by 
aliens in compliance with the provi- 
sions of the Japanese Commercial Code 
can own land. Again the Civil Code 
of Japan allows aliens to lease land of 
any description for fifty years, and to 
hold the right of superficies for un- 
limited periods. Furthermore, for- 
eigners in Japan still enjoy the benefit 
of perpetual lease, a peculiar preroga- 
tive established in the days of ex- | 
territoriality. 

Everyone realizes that the contact 
of different peoples and civilizations is 
liable to create friction. The simplest 
way to avoid this friction would be to 
build a Chinese wall around each 
country, and return to the “blessed” 
isolation of many centuries ago. But 
it is now idle to talk of such a plan. 
The unalterable fact is that the West 
has gone to the East, and the East has 
come to the West. And, be it re- 
membered, it was the Western gun 
which forced open the doors of the 
East. The only sensible and honor- 
able course the East and West can 
now follow is a course of mutual con- 
cession, of mutual tolerance, of “live 
and let live.” Unless Japan and 
America are willing to pursue this 
course, the peace of the Pacific can not 
be maintained. 


the object of the discussion that is to 
follow. 

First of all, it must be fully recog- 
nized that there is a real distinction 
between the Japanese question in the 
Fes East and the Japanese question in 
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America; and that the latter, being 
entirely domestic, is wholly separate 
from and independent of the former. 
Comment on the alleged militaristic 
and bureaucratic form of government 
of Japan and discussions of Japan's 
policy toward China and Korea, the 
Shantung and Siberian questions and 
the Korean problem, should by no 
means include, as being in any way 
related to the Japanese question in 
America. It is regrettable, therefore, 
to observe that the anti-Japanese 
propagandists have deliberately inter- 
mingled the Far Eastern question with 
the domestic one, with resultant con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. How- 
ever, the student and the statesman 
appreciate that as these two questions 
are separate and distinct in magnitude 
and significance, each must be ap- 
proached with a different attitude and 
met with a different policy of solution; 
for the Japanese in America have 
begun to develop a distinct social 
consciousness, and have commenced 
to solve their problems here with the 
aid of the American people and in 
conformity with American spirit and 
ideals. 

Recognition of the Japanese prob- 
lem socially and politically began in 
America about the year 1900. The 
typical attitude of that day finds ex- 
pression in the retiring message of 
Governor Gage of California, which 
gave warning of an incoming of Japa- 
nese immigrants who were similar in 
the quality of inferiority with the 
Chinese, and who maintained the same 
low standards of wages and living. But 
that attitude soon changed, and with 
Japan’s successful emergence from the 
war with Russia, America commenced 
to recognize the different and superior 
qualities of the Japanese as compared 
to the Chinese. President Roosevelt, 
in a message to Congress, made special 
mention of this matter, and — he 
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by no means favored a rapid mingling 
of the American and Japanese races, 
he remarked the advantages that 
might accrue from mutual contact and 
friendly relations. 

Thus, the attitude toward the Jap- 
anese has changed with the passing of 
time, and since the new outburst of 
anti-Japanese agitation, and particu- 
larly since early in 1919, a new position 
has been taken, namely, that the 
Japanese are unassimilable, and hence, 
undesirable, despite their generally 
admitted good qualities. Thus we 
find a lack of rationality in anti- 
Japanese criticism because of the 
radically different and contradictory 
arguments that have been advanced. 
This changing and contradictory ten- 
dency to a considerable extent reflects 
the superficialness and weakness of the 
argument and attitude of the anti- 
Japanese agitators who, in their ca- 
pricity and to influence the indifferent 
and uninformed public, have used 
different arguments at different times 
and for different occasions. For ul- 
terior purposes which, being usually 
political, have been designed to ad- 
vance their own personal selfish ends, 
these individuals have sought to prej- 
udice the public against the Japanese. 
Such being true, it is vitally impor- 
tant that the arguments of anti-Japa- 
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nese propagandists be carefully ex- 
amined; and for the sincere student of = =| 
the Japanese question a_ scientific y 


consideration of all the facts must 
precede any final conclusions. In the 
following statement, for the benefit of 
those who are honestly interested in 
the Japanese question, I shall endeavor 
to present the true facts and treat them 
in a scientific manner. 

For the purpose of discovering what 
the actual degree of the so-called 
menace may be I will treat of the 
population, birth-rate and economic 
eeniieees of the Japanese in this 
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country; and as two-thirds of all the 
Japanese in continental America live 
in California, I will use California facts 
and statistics as typical of the whole 
situation. 


JAPANESE POPULATION 


In an attempt to prove that in the 
Japanese population there is ground 
for alarm, much eloquence, great 
exaggeration and ridiculous miscalcula- 
tion has been indulged in, but when the 
subject receives the careful analysis 
that is its due, nothing is found to 
oceasion alarm. The census of 1910 
gives the Japanese population of 
California as 41,356, and according to 
the census of 1920, it is now 70,196, an 
increase of about sixty-five per cent. 
Meanwhile, the total population of the 
state has increased about fifty per cent, 
or from 2,250,000, approximately, in 
1910, to 3,426,000 in 1920, It is true 
that the California State Board of 
Control has estimated the present 
Japanese population of the state as 
87,279, but this is admittedly only an 
estimate, while the figures of the 
Census Bureau are based upon actual 
and accurate enumeration and must, 
necessarily, be accepted as official. 
However, even admitting the estimate 
of the Board of Control to be correct, 
> increase of Japanese population in 
California is in no sense alarming for, 
with no abnormal influences at play, 
the total state population has increased, 
as we have seen, approximately fifty 
per cent during the same period. Upon 
the other hand we find that abnormal 
conditions prevailed among the Jap- 
anese in 1910, for at that time men 
above the age of maturity greatly pre- 
dominated, and women and children 
were comparatively few in number, 
the actual figures showing that the 
men were more than five times as 
numerous as the women. Since then, 
and up to the year 1919, approximately 
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13,000 women have been added, so 
that only today is the Japanese popu- 
lation approaching a normal condition. 
In other words, the increase in popula- 
tion since 1910 has been due principally 
to the increase of wives, hence, of 
children. With Japanese population 
approaching a normal state, and with 
the strict observance of the “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement,” which practically 
bars any increase through new arrivals, 
growth of Japanese population will be 
slight and will furnish no just ground 
for fear. 
Birtu-Rare 

The high birth-rate among the 
Japanese in California has furnished 
one of the main arguments of the 
anti-Japanese agitators. Mr. V. S. | 
McClatchy, for example, has by fool- 
ishly conceived figures sought to show 
that a continuance of the present 
birth-rate will mean that in the near 
future the Japanese in California will 
outnumber the whites. Such argu- 
ments, being almost wholly imagina- 
tive, have no practical relation with 
actuality, and are designed only to 
appeal to the more ignorant masses by 
arousing fear and excitement. Neces- 
sarily, they are valueless to the scien- 
tific investigator. Even the report of 
the State Board of Control which shows 
the Japanese birth-rate to be 46.44 
and that of the whites to be 16.59, 
respectively, per thousand population, 
has furnished no scientific basis for 
comparison. Such elementary facts as 
sex distribution, marital conditions, age 
group and age composition, intellectual 
status and social environment, have 
not been supplied; nor has there been 
made any comparison between the 
birth-rate of the Japanese and that of 
other immigrant races, or that obtain- 
ing among the whites of the same age 
group, intellectual status and financial 
is obvious that before 
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any authoritative comparison can be 
made the foregoing data should be 
assembled and carefully examined; 
and in this connection, the State 
Board of Control virtually disclaims 
its own comparison in the following 
pertinent statement: 


“Tf it were possible to select, for more 
accurate comparison, those white married 
women who were on a social, economic and 
intellectual status similar to that of the 
Japanese, the disparity in birth-rate would 
undoubtedly be less marked.” 


But granting for the sake of argu- 
ment that in the past the Japanese 
birth-rate has been high, there is still 
nothing unnatural or abnormal about 
it, for history of all immigration shows 
that the birth-rate and death-rate of 
every new immigrant group have at first 
been high, but that as prosperity and 
higher standards of living have come to 
prevail, as the immigrant group has 
adapted itself to the new environment 
and different conditions of life, the 
birth-rate has steadily declined. Also, 
nearly all immigrants come from large 
families and hence their first generation 
is biologically prolific. Furthermore, 
the Japanese immigration, like that of 
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joined by, their wives. In this con- 
nection, the statistics show that by the 
end of 1919 there were approximately 
10,000 more Japanese women in Cali- 
fornia than there were in 1910. In 
other words there are now about 15,211 
Japanese wives here, most of whom 
came here at the age of the greatest 
fecundity. Under these circumstances, 
a comparatively high birth-rate was 
natural and could have been avoided 
only by unnatural methods of birth 
control. And there must be consid- 
ered, also, the influence of the new 
environment, the different physical, 
social and economic conditions, all 
of which have made for an easier life 
and have, therefore, tended to increase 
the birth-rate. Even so, it is by no 
means as abnormal as has been claimed, 
and the mendacity of the frequently 
repeated assertion that Japanese 
women in California have given birth 
to a child each year, on the average, 
is established by the following table 
appearing in the report of the State 
Board of Control. 

Moreover, a high birth-rate is not a 
racial trait of the Japanese, and as 
those in this country emerge from 
their present status, as they are doing 


Year No. of Women Births 
Japanese Whites 
4 1910 6,362 719 2.24 96.18 
1915 10,000 3,342 6.95 91.26 
1916 11,500 3,721 7.35 91.38 
1917 13,500 4,108 7.87 9.59 
1918 14,500 4,218 7.54 ee 
1919 15,211 4,378 7.82 90.86 


all other nationalities, was at first 
almost wholly of men who, having 
pioneered in the new land and set up 
homes there, have sent for, and been 


very rapidly, their birth-rate will 
undoubtedly recede to the normal. 
At any rate, we can not with reason or 
propriety judge the future by th 
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past; and with the productivity of the 
Japanese women decreasing with their 
increasing age, and with new arrivals 
practically stopped through the cessa- 
tion of picture-bride immigration, it is 
not too much to say that in the very 
near future there will be a marked 
decline in the Japanese birth-rate. 


AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
JAPANESE 


‘The agricultural activities of the 
Japanese have been widely commented 
upon and made the basis of an effort 
to prove that farm land in California 
is rapidly passing into Japanese owner- 
ship or control. The actual facts in 
this regard are particularly illuminat- 
ing, serving as they do to refute an- 
other of the favorite accusations of the 
anti-Japanese agitators. The total 
land area of California amounts to 
98,000,000 acres, of which 28,000,000 
is farm land. Of this, the Japanese 
own or are buying on contract, indi- 
vidually and through American-Japa- 
nese corporations, 74,769 acres, and 
lease, or operate under crop contracts, 
$83,287 acres. Thus it appears that 
the total farm land occupied by the 
Japanese is no more than 1.6 per cent 
of the total, and that the amount 
owned by them and, hence, controlled, 
is less than one-third of one per cent 
of the vast farm land area of the state, 
relatively nothing more than a mere 
handful. As to the character of the 
farm land owned by the Japanese, 
without going into detail, suffice it to 
say that it is rich and productive—as 
has been charged—but that it has 
been made so by the incessant toil of 
the Japanese who, in most instances, 
took land either abandoned or regarded 
as practically useless by others, and 
made it highly productive. 

ASSIMILATION AND THE INNER QUuALI- 

TIES OF THE JAPANESE 


In b 


ringing this discussion to a 


consideration of the social and inner 
qualities of the Japanese in America, 
we come to the most important phase 
of the Japanese problem, namely, the 
question of assimilation. ‘The allega- 
tion that the Japanese are non-assim- 
ilable is the central argument of all 
of the anti-Japanese propagandists; it 
is, in truth, almost their sole gospel. 
Nevertheless, they have never yet 
even explained what it is that they 
mean by assimilation, nor have they 
given reasons for their assertions. 
Even Governor William D. Stephens, 
of California, in a recent public letter 
was content to speak of the “ethnolog- 
ical impossibility of assimilating the 
Japanese people,” without giving any 
reasons to support such a contention. 

Assimilation may be defined, for 
practical purposes and without much 
emphasis upon its dogmatic phases, as 
that art or process by which one is 
brought into a resemblance, harmony, 
conformity or identity with regard to 
others. More specifically to our case, 
it means adjustment to the new con- 
ditions and adaptation to the social, 
political, industrial and cultural in- 
stitutions, both traditional and actual, 
of America. If this is what assimila- 
tion really implies, then the whole 
question boils itself down to how far 
and to what degree the Japanese have 
been and can be assimilated. Indeed, 
nothing final can be said on the ques- 
tion for it is one of relativity not of 
absolutism and a perfect assimilation 
can only be measured by Father Time. 


PuysicaL ASSIMILATION 


The whole question of assimilation 
naturally divides into two phases, 
namely, physical and cultural. The 
physical assimilation of any race is 
difficult to measure or to definitely 
determine, but the fallacy of such an 
assertion as that “the Creator made 
the two races different, and different 
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Japanese Children in Japan and America 

Comparative Study of Weights Between the 
Children of American Born Japanese and Jap- 
anese Children in Japan. 
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they will remain,” has been convinc- 
ingly demonstrated even by the Immi- 
gration Commission. It is now fully 
recognized that the social, economic 
and political conditions of America 
have gradually changed the habits, 
living customs and modes of thought of 
the European immigrants who thus 
become Americans. Even physical 
changes affecting height, weight, the 
cephalic index, color of hair, etc., have 
been definitely established. These 
changes now are taking place also 
among the Japanese immigrants. 
Their hair, formerly jet black, is toning 
toward the brown and their skin is 
losing its darker pigment, while in 
stature and weight there has been a 
marked proportional gain; and al- 
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though there has been no such careful 
study as would permit of announcing 
a final conclusion, certainly it can be 
postively stated that such racial differ- 
ences as exist between the Japanese 
and the whites, even if they do tend to 
discourage a rapid amalgamation, by no 
means prevent even physical assimila- 
tion, and that in this connection the 
Japanese immigrants are in no different 
position from all other immigrants. 
The charts shown here, based upon and 
comprising figures obtained from the 
Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, the 
Japanese Educational Association of 
America, and the Educational Depart- 
ment of the city of Tokio, Japan, 
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serve to graphically portray the physi- 
cal changes taking place in the Japa- 
nese in America. is 


CuLTURAL ASSIMILATION aie 


As to the cultural assimilation of the 
Japanese in America the results are 
more thoroughly apparent. For in- 
stance, take the American-born Japa- 
nese children. They speak English 
almost entirely, and in their customs, 
spirit and mode of thought are far 
more American than Japanese. They 
have little desire even to visit Japan, 
for America is indeed “home” to them, 
and their love for America and ad- 
herence to its ideals is established by 
the eagerness with which they have 
joined and are joining the Boy Scouts 
of America and kindred organizations. 
During the Great War the American- 
born Japanese young men of the 
requisite age admirably demonstrated 
that through them runs a devout love 
for the stars and stripes and America. 
Highly encouraging results are found 
also among the adult Japanese resi- 
dents, who, by their ideas—social, 
economic, political and cultural—have 
demonstrated their complete conver- 
sion to the American ideal. No better 
proof of this can be found than the 
almost unvarying tendency of those 
who go to Japan to soon become dis- 
satisfied there and return to America, 
and of the firm determination of al- 
most all of the parents to educate 
their children in America as Americans, 
useful for America’s future. Again, 
their mode of living, their ideas, in fact 
their entire philosophy, are being 
Americanized so profoundly that they 
find no difficulty in performing their 
new civic duties and conforming to the 
American legal system. Their devo- 
tion to America is further evidenced 
by the willingness, yes the eagerness, 
with which they bought their full quota 
of liberty bonds, war savings aes 
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etc., and made their generous contri- 
butions to the Red Cross and other war 
charities. The Japanese are also 
rapidly conforming to the spiritual 


ideals of America for, except in rare— 


instances, the observance of Sunday is 
part of their life, and their homes and 
home customs are rapidly improving. 
The foregoing short survey furnishes 
generous proof of cultural assimilabil- 
ity, and that the Japanese are racially 
as assimilable as any other people 
is abundantly evidenced by the rapid- 
ity with which Japan has adopted and 
adapted herself to modern Hag 
civilization. Asserting that the Jap- 
anese are assimilable, that, indeed, they 
have proved it, we must explain why 
the process of assimilation has been so 
slow. With no desire to deny fault on 
our own part, it nevertheless must be 
stated that the main reason for the 
slowness of the process is to be found 
in the barriers that prejudice and 
intolerance have set up against the 
Japanese. Social discrimination, such 
as excluding Japanese from certain 
residential districts; legal discrimina- 
tion, such as the various land laws and 
the denial of the privilege of citizen- 
ship; the inhibition of intermarriage,— 
all these are barriers that certainly 
most seriously retard the process of 
assimilation, and unless they are dissi- 
pated and the doctrine of exact equality 
is established, the whole question of 
assimilation will be difficult of per- 
manent solution. That the Japanese 
are not really an undesirable people, 
that they are in truth worthy to 
be assimilated finds indisputable proof 
in the very statements of the anti- 
Japanese agitators who preface their 
adverse arguments by admitting freely 
that the Japanese are sober, orderly, 
peaceful, industrious and enterprising, 
and in no way inferior to the Caucasian 
race. Are these not desirable quali- 
ties? Are they not those things which 
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are commonly called virtues? And, 
admittedly possessing these character- 
istics, are not the Japanese wholly 
worthy of being assimilated? Then 
why not take a positive step in this 
direction? Why not make them a 
desirable integral part of American life 
and transform them into a valuable 
asset instead of permitting mistreat- 
ment and discrimination to make of 
them a liability to themselves and to 
the whole American people? Let ra- 
tionalism rather than foolish senti- 
mentalism rule. 


INTERMARRIAGE 

In considering the important ques- 
tion of intermarriage it is well to 
emphasize that, though closely related, 
it is not an absolute condition of 
assimilation. Beyond doubt there is 
intimate relationship between them, 
but that assimilation is entirely possi- 
ble without intermarriage is fully 
evidenced by the Japanese students in 
America. The physical and mental 
characteristics of the progeny resultant 
of intermarriage shows the complete 
biological possibility of it; in fact the 
results are in no way dissimilar to 
those occurring from the ordinary 
inter-racial marriage. On the whole, 
however, the question of marriage 
between Americans and Japanese is one 
largely of the attitude of the people 
directly concerned, and through social 
expediency it will gradually solve 
itself. 

Workinc Hours anp Waces 

That the Japanese are willing to 
work longer hours and accept lower 
wages than the whites is by no means 
a true statement. Figures gathered 
in twenty-two counties show that 
while in some instances the Japanese 
accept a lower wage, in others they 
demand a higher one, and that the 
general average of the hour and wage 
scale is practically the same between 
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the Japanese and the whites perform- 
ing the same kind of work. In this 
regard there is often a failure to dis- 
tinguish between Japanese farm hands, 
and Japanese who own their own farms 
and who, like many American farmers, 
work as long hours as they desire. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


The Japanese standard of living, 
although it may have been low in the 


‘past on account of economic conditions, 


is not generally so today. As the 
Japanese in America have prospered 
they have steadily raised their stand- 
ard of living, for their natural tendency 
is to enjoy life as much as possible, and 
a low living standard is not a racial 
trait. In other words, the standard of 
living is directly connected with the 
earning power of the Japanese, and as 
the latter increases, the former rises 
proportionately, and compares more 
than favorably at all times with the 
standard prevailing among other immi- 
grant groups. With the dissipation of 
prejudices and the removal of restric- 
tive and discriminatory environmental 
barriers, the Japanese standard of 
living will rise until it equals that 
obtaining among average Americans. 
In any event the question must be 
measured relatively, not positively, and 
to deal justly with it, comparisons, if 
any, should be made with the new 
immigrant groups and not with the 
higher developed and more refined 
peoples. 
JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


The Japanese language schools have 
occasioned a great deal of misunder- 
standing and aroused much adverse 
criticism: misunderstanding has arisen 
because the public has not known their 
purpose; and adverse criticism, because 
the agitators have claimed that such 
institutions teach only Japanese ideas 
and customs, and loyalty to the 
Empire of Japan. The real purpose of 
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these schools, however, is to teach the 
_ Japanese language to children who 
_ show a marked preference for and 

adaptability toward English, in order 


parents (who naturally have difficulty 
in speaking and understanding Eng- 
lish) and the children may not be 
destroyed. Sever this tie, and the 
parent must suffer, for it is mainly 
_ through the child that he becomes 
acquainted with and agreeable to the 
_ customs and institutions of American 

life. It is upon this basic idea that 
the Japanese language schools exist. 
‘The fact that many of them employ 
- American teachers for the smaller 
children and that they are revising 
their text-books to conform to Ameri- 
can principles furnishes proof that their 
teaching and precepts are not other 
_ than loyal to America, and evidences 
the fact that these schools, far from 
being a bar, are of genuine aid to the 
process of Americanization. The aver- 
age attitude of the Japanese parent 
is to so bring up his children so that 
they will make the best of American 
_ eitizens, participating in American life 
_ and contributing their distinct share to 
cosmopolitan civilization. 


Reuicious TRAINING 


‘The religious training of the Japa- 
nese is not being neglected, and in this 
fron is a well-recognized tendency 
toward the Christian religion, Bud- 
dhism being rapidly on the wane among 
the second generation, particularly. 
There are only twenty-five Buddhist 
Temples in all of continental America, 
while on the Pacific Coast, exclusive of 
Canada, there are sixty-one Protes- 
tant Japanese churches, besides a num- 
ber of Catholic churches, and all of 
them are gaining in membership and 
strength. Also, few of the Japanese 
born here accept other than the Christ- 
ian faith. 
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Tue JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


An organization that is devoted 
raising all of the standards of the 
Japanese in this country and of gen- 
uinely aiding Americanization is the 
Japanese Association of America with 
headquarters at San Francisco, which 
has been in existence since 1900. It 
has a membership of 16,000 Japanese, 
all of whom recognize and approve the 
principles and purposes of the organiza- 
tion. It has taken the lead in all 
movements designed to promote a 
better understanding between the Am- 
ericans and the Japanese here, and to 
inculcate in the hearts and minds of 
the latter a devotion to and an under- 
standing of the spirit of America. 


IMMIGRATION 

The question of Japanese immigra- 
tion is one that should be considered 
carefully, but not confused with ques- 
tions which concern the treatment and 
the Americanization of the Japanese 
already here. With picture brides 
barred and the practice of yoshi 
adoption discontinued, and with the 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement” functioning 
satisfactorily, Japanese immigration is 
really nothing to worry over. The 
increase of the Japanese, through 
immigration, since the adoption of the 
““Gentlemen’s Agreement,” has been 
slight and due, even then, to the abnor- 
mal condition of the Japanese com- 
munity. With conditions in that re- 
spect rapidly approaching the normal, 
there is no occasion for alarm. Even 
so, the Japanese people and the Japa- 
nese Government are willing to make 
honest and reasonable concessions to 
the end that the immigration problem 
may be solved. 

In concluding, let me say that if we 
study the question of the Japanese in 
America along the lines of this discus- 
sion, the actual situation will not be 
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found to constitute a menace of any 
kind to America; and, moreover, on 
account of careful regulation of immi- 
gration, there is no possibility of a 
menace ever arising. 

In spite of the criticisms of the anti- 
Japanese agitators, and the prejudices 
thereby aroused, the Japanese in 
America, heeding the teachings of their 
leaders, are most sincerely endeavoring 
to so order their lives as to conform to 
the economic, social and spiritual ideas 
and institutions of America. There- 
fore, the real and fundamental problem 
is how to make the Japanese already 
here an integral part of American 
society. In this regard, the attitude 
and program of the anti-Japanese 
agitators would furnish nothing that 
would work to the ultimate good of the 
commonwealth. Instead of such agita- 
tion, America should meet the prob- 
lem with an attitude predicated on the 
policy of how to Americanize and 
assimilate the Japanese that are here, 
so that they may not be left as a 
foreign and isolated group in America. 


California’s Japanese Situation 


Is THE JAPANESE MENACE tn America A REaAtity? 


By Kryo Sve Inur 


This, of course, means granting to 
those who are qualified the rights and 
privileges of American citizenship. 


Tue SoLutTiIon 


In suggesting a solution we must 
distinguish between the question of 
future immigration and the matter of 
the treatment of the Japanese now 
here. As to immigration, it may be 
advisable to impose further restrictions 
either by revising the “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement” or adopting some method 
similar in principle to the Gulick plan; 
or the whole matter might be left to 
the action of a Joint High Commission. 
But whatever the method, it should be 
frank and friendly and free from dis- 
crimination. As to solving the ques- 
tion that particularly concerns the 
Japanese now here, that can only be 
done, as I have already stated, by 
granting to those thoroughly quali- 
fied therefor, by virtue of length 
of residence, character and education, 
the full rights of American citizen- 
ship. 


Assistant Professor of Far Eastern History and Politics, University of Southern California 


HERE is an adage, “No great 
loss but some small gain.”’ This 

is applicable to the recent unfortunate 
anti-Japanese agitation of California 
which is not without its bright side. 
The anti-Asiatic forces are exultant 
over the passage of their initiative 
measure against the Japanese at the 
November election by three to one. 
They say that this overwhelming 
majority will be an eloquent expression 
of California’s determination to oust 
the Japanese from its sun-kissed land. 
On the other hand, the Japanese and 
their sympathizers are claiming their 


moral victory. For, they assert, they 
have proved by over 250,000 to the 
nation and to the world that California 
was not unanimous in her demand to 
rid herself of the Orientals as was 
claimed. In other words, there are 
those in California who are not neces- 
sarily pro-Asiatics but are pro-justice 
with that broader vision which pre- 
cludes pro-right relations with Asia. 
In making a résumé of California’s 
Japanese situation, we must not ignore 
a few salient historical facts. It was 
America that first introduced Japan to 
the world. It was at the point of a 
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muzzle. The first article of the Amer- 


ican-Japanese treaty reads as follows: 
“There shall be a perfect, permanent, 
and universal peace between the United 
States of America on the one part, 
and the Empire of Japan on the other 
and between their people, respectively, 
without exception of persons or places.” 
It is also a well known fact that it 
was at the suggestion of American 
sugar interests of Hawaii that the 
Japanese first began to immigrate 
into the islands. When the Chinese 
restriction law was passed in 1882, the 
labor shortage was felt keenly inside 
of ten years. It was then that the 
Japanese people commenced to arrive 
in any noticeable numbers. In other 
words, when the Japanese came the 
stage setting before which the regret- 
table drama of anti-Chinese exclusion 
was played was still in the foreground. 
All arguments propagated and all ill 
feeling fermented were still in the air 
before the eyes of the same generation. 
Japan further appreciated America’s 
peculiar difficulties with a heterogene- 
ous population, with her Irish in 
Boston, with her Jews in New York, 
with her Italians in New Orleans, with 
her Germans in Pennsylvania, with 
Scandinavians in Minnesota and with 
her Chinese in San Francisco. Japan 
further realized that mass contact 
between any two peoples was not 
desirable, which was in line with the 
advice of Herbert Spencer to a Japa- 
nese statesman of note. Just a glance 
at the history of Japanese immigration 
into this country in comparison with 
that of Europe will prove that fact. 
Recognizing further the peculiar 
distribution of power between the 
federal and state governments, ac- 
knowledging America’s right to regu- 
late her own immigrants within the 
confine of international courtesy and 
amity, thinking that it was potent to 
the spirit of international coédpera- 
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tion and friendship, Japan voluntarily 
promised to regulate her emigrants in 
Japan. This is called the “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement.” 

Both the Japanese and the federal 
authorities agree that the agreement 
has been adhered to most conscien- 
tiously and effectively. The statistics 
compiled by the latter show that since 
the agreement went into effect in 1908 
and up to the war the arrivals of Japa- 
nese aliens were a great deal less than 
their departures. 


Year Arrivals Departures 
1908 9544 + 4,796 
1909 2482 qj. 5,004 
1910 2598  5,0% 
1911 4,285 5,869 
1912 5358 | 5,487 
1913 6,771 5,647 


Of course the war has made the im- 
migration situation more or less ab- 
normal in conjunction with everything 
else. The year 1914 signaled the great- 
est business activities in the history of 
Japan. Many officials and business 
men entered this country. It is true 
that there has been some gradual 
increase in the arrivals of the laborers. 
These were either returning aliens or 
direct relatives of those here and had 
proved to the local Japanese consuls 
their ability to support their families. 
Such were allowed to enter this coun- 
try by the “Gentlemen’s Agreement.” 


Year Laborers Non-laborers 
1909 75 + | 1,787 
1910 589 09 
1911 726 
1912 
1913 1371 + 5,400. 


i916 2,958 
1917 2,888 6,721 
1918 2604 8,539 


Such being the case, the Japanese 
contended that the question was wholly 
what to do with those already within 
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the jurisdiction of the United States. 
It was not a question of immigration, 
but rather decent consideration and 
treatment of those Japanese immi- 
grants legally in California. 

However, the recent anti-Japanese 
agitation in California was precipitated 
by: 1. Reaction after the war; politi- 
cal and economical unrest caused by 
demobilization. There were some 
who sincerely believed that the “Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement”’ should be put in 
the treaty or placed on the statute book 
of this country as its effectiveness 
depends wholly upon Japan’s willing- 
ness and integrity. There were 
those politicians who had to create 
some sort of a vehicle upon which to 
ride in to their offices. The Japanese 
without votes have been the most 
convenient subject for notoriety and 
demagogy with the least political 
damage to the agitators themselves. 

Whatever the phraseology may be, 
the initiative measure was directed 
against the Japanese, hence the sub- 
stance of the measure may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) To prohibit land ownership by Jap- 
anese, (2) to prohibit leasing of farm 
lands by Japanese, (3) to prohibit the 
acquisition of real property by American- 
born Japanese minors, who are American 
citizens, under the guardianship of their 
parents, (4) to deprive the Japanese par- 
ents of their natural right to be the guard- 
ians of their minor sons and daughters 
owning real property, (5) to escheat real 
property to the state upon certain prima 
facie presumptions, (6) to prohibit the 
Japanese from taking any interest in any 
company or corporation owning real prop- 
erty. 

The arguments used by the propo- 

‘nents of the measure included lies, ru- 
mors and facts. Their scope varied 
from attacks and abuse upon individual 
Japanese to alleged militarism of Japan. 
They may be roughly grouped under 
six heads: 1. Inadequacy of the “Gen- 
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tlemen’s Agreement.” 2. High rate 
of increase of Japanese through natural 
births in this country. The alleged 
land control by the Japanese and 
through it economic control of food 
products. Duplication of Hawaii in 
California. 5. No land privileges to 
Americans in Japan. 6. Unassimila- 
bility of the Japanese, hence undesira- 
bility of having Japanese here as per- 
manent residents. 

The first group of arguments as- 
sumed America’s ability of abiding by 
the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” but 
charged Japanese as violators by (1) 
inventing the system of “picture 
bride” marriage, (2) allowing their 
nationals to smuggle into this country, 
(3) resorting to the system of adoption 
of adult children with the intention of 
bringing them into this country. 

The Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
never intended to prohibit legal wives 
of those Japanese who are in this coun- 
try, even though they may be picture 
brides, for they are legal wives accord- 
ing to Japanese laws. There were a 
very few of these, not many more than 
5,000 all told, as compared with the 
numbers reported by the agitators. 
Furthermore, this system of “import- 
ing’ wives was no new one among 
pioneer peoples. Proud Virginians 
and noble Carolinians in their early 
experiences resorted to a similar pic- 
ture bride system, and many a woman 
crossed the Atlantic to become the 
bride of a pioneer immigrant. How- 
ever, on February 25, 1920, Japan 
voluntarily discontinued the practice 
of giving passports to these women, 
which is termed by some one as the 
“ladies agreement.”” This is another 
proof of Japan’s sincere desire to retain 
America’s friendship and avoid fric- 
tion. 

The Japanese contention regarding 
the second objection raised by the 
proponents initiative land meas- 
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ure was to the effect that Japan is 
regulating her emigrants at home, 
not only to United States, but even to 
other countries over which the United 
States has no jurisdiction. There are 
only 2,800 Japanese in Mexico. It is 
impossible for them to smuggle into 
this country by the thousands as re- 
ported. As a matter of fact, the illegal 
entry into the United States during 
1919 of Mexicans was 1,381; English, 
188; and Japanese, 138. Moreover, 
Japan can not be responsible for the 
integrity of every Japanese any more 
than America could be for her nation- 
als. Should a smuggler be apprehended 
he should be deported, but it is for the 
United States to patrol her border. 
This accusation as well as the others 
has been “played up,” since no big 
smuggling plots have been actually 
revealed. 

The third charge is to the effect 
that Japan is violating the “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement” by inventing “yo- 
shi system” of adoption. According 
to the agreement, legal children of 
those who are in this country are 
entitled to enter the United States. 
Hence, they charge many Japanese 
are adopting children with the view of 
bringing them into this country. The 
fact is, “the yoshi system” is not a 
new system nor is it peculiar to Japan. 
It has been customary in the countries 
where the family system is prevalent 
to adopt a child when there is no legal 
heir, male or female. But this is con- 
fined to the family where there is no 
heir. In order to avoid any possible 
abuse of the system, the Japanese gov- 
ernment does not give a passport to an 
adopted child where there is another 
one in the family; nor does she grant 
it to him unless he had already been 
registered as the adopted child for at 
least five years. 

The second of the main arguments 
used was the increase of _ Japanese 
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children through whom the agitators 
allege the Japanese evade and control 
land. The alarmists contend that the 
rate of increase of the Japanese is three 
times as great as the white population 
of the state. If the present rate con- 
tinues the Japanese will overrun the 
state. In fifty years from now Japa- 
nese will be in the majority. 

Mathematically figuring, such rea- 
soning is correct. But the Japanese 
are human. We must use sociological 
figures. It is true that the Japanese 
birth-rate in this country is large. A 
Japanese woman gives birth to a child 
every three and one-half years, whereas 
the American wife gives birth to one in 
every nine years. Why? 1. Because 
more than 60 per cent of the Japanese 
are living in rural communities which 
usually have higher rate of natural 
increase. 2. Because of their economic 
well-being as compared with their 
former environment in Japan; but 
this is universally true of all immigrant 
races. 3. Because California’s birth- 
rate is low, as the state is composed of 
many immigrants from the East, the 
majority of whom come here to spend 
their lives after they pass their middle 
age. The largest percentage of Japa- 
nese men in this state are between the 
ages of thirty and forty; women, be- 
tween twenty and thirty. 4. Because 
they are young, their death-rate is very 
small, while the increase is abnormal. 
5. This increase will decline; as time 
goes on, those who are in the period of 
reproduction will pass into another 
stage, while it is too early for the second 
generation to take their place. As was 
stated before, the Japanese are human | 
beings. They have no monopoly on 
perpetual youth. This accusation and 
its arguments is one of the best ex- 
amples of the vicious and malicious 
means used by the anti-Japanese to 
villify the Japanese. 

The third main reason for the oppo- 
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sition to the Japanese has been, the 
alleged “land control,”’ “ peaceful pene- 
tration.”” Now what are the facts? 
There are two outstanding features 
that are usually neglected by the 
average person who discusses the ques- 
tion: (1) Negligible amount of land 
owned: and temporarily leased (not 
more than three years as law allows 
no more) by the Japanese; and (2) 
both the land in farms and improved 
areas of California are decreasing, in 
spite of the fact that her population is 
increasing. 

California’s area is equal to the com- 
bined area of New York, Maine, 
Vermont,"t New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey. Is California 
so crowded as to make any further 
legislation or legislation already made 
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1910 is more than 5,490,360 acres. 

The fourth argument that California 
should not be made a second Hawaii 
sounds well but the fact must be borne 
in mind that Hawaii was never a white 
man’s country. When Hawaii was 
annexed to America there were more 
Japanese in it than there are in Cali- 
fornia now. The conditions are not 
analogous. 

The fifth argument is that Ameri- 
cans can not own land in Japan, there- 
fore the Japanese have no reason to 
ask for more than she gives. The 
statutes of Japan do not discriminate 
against Americans as California does, 
against Japanese but states that no 
foreigner can own land, but they can 
lease land for 999 years or own land in 
fee simple by forming any kind of 


necessary? corporation. 
Decrease 
Land and farms—California 1900 1910 
Amount Per cent 
Approximate land area............ 99,617,280 99,617,280 
Improved land in farms............ 11,958,887 11,389,894 568,943 4.8 


While the latest figures are not avail- 
able, both land in farms and improved 
land have decreased 3.1 and 4.8 per 
cent respectively. According to the 
statistical report of the State Board 
of Agriculture of California, in 1918, 
Japanese owned 29,000 acres of land 
by individuals and 13,000 more through 
corporation and lease 427,000 acres. 
Assuming that there has been no 
change since 1910 in farms and im- 
proved land of the state, Japanese or 
2 per cent of the people of the state 
leased 0.007 per cent of her farms and 
improved land and owned 0.00005 per 
cent of same. Even irrigated area or 


land under the of 


The last group of arguments 
the Japanese were largely based upon © 
the assumption that Japanese can not ~ 
be assimilated within the body politics 
of the United States. If we summarize 
the facts, figures and opinions that 
emanated from the popular minds, it is 
very natural that these contentions 
were forwarded. However, a few = 
words regarding the evolutionary stages — 
of the Japanese attitude toward this 
matter, especially in connection with > 
the education of their children, may be 
of interest to the readers. f 
It is true that a very few of the | 
early Japanese immigrants came here _ 
with the idea of settling here perma- 
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nently. Hence the Japanese language, 
even history and geography were 
taught at one time in these so-called 
schools with the view of fitting their 
children to enroll in their proper grades 
should they go back to Japan with 
their parents. 

Speaking for the Japanese communi- 
ties in general the second evolutionary 
stage soon entered. The longer they 
stayed here the more they became es- 
tablished and the harder it became for 
them to leave their interests and asso- 
ciations. Unconscious absorption of 
American freedom and standard of 
living have made it impossible for 
many of the Japanese, who went to 
Japan with the view of spending their 
lives, to remain there. This fact 
changed the Japanese attitude of the 
education of the children. They began 
to teach only the language as it will 
be necessary in whatever life they 
might choose. Roughly speaking, 
such has been the case for the last half 
a dozen years. The third and last 
stage has come. Now they feel that 
their children are Americans and are 
to remain as such. If the teaching of 
the Japanese language is to be any 
burden or hindrance to Americaniza- 
tion, then they must do away with it 
entirely. If they teach it, they can 
not teach it in any way other than as a 
foreign language and not as a mother 
tongue. 

Most of the educated and Christian 
element share this last view as exem- 
plified by the resolution adopted on 
May 31 by the Japanese ministers 
and laymen representing twenty-eight 
churches and missions: 


We, the pastors and laymen of twenty- 
eight Japanese evangelical churches and 
missions of Southern California, believing 
that no one can fully appreciate, without 
acquiring the fundamental teachings of 
Christ, the mighty spirit of the foundation 


of this nation of liberty, equality and 
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humanity which emanated throughout her 
history, hereby adopt the following 
principles and policies for the American- 
ization of the 100,000 Japanese who are 
enjoying peace and prosperity in this 
country: 

1. We who are in the United States are 
to be first of all loyal to the land of our 
adoption. 

2. We are to endeavor to embody con- 
sistently in our daily life the fundamental 
principles and spirit of the American Gov- 
ernment and of Christianity, respecting her 
customs and institutions and abiding by 
the law of the land. 

3. Having chosen our life work here, we 
deem it our first duty to promote the wel- 
fare of our adopted country and contribute 
our share to its civilization. Furthermore, 
we will gladly be regarded as the forsaken 
band by the country that gave us our birth. 

As to the education of our children, 
we think it best and sufficient to give them 
wholly American education, thus enabling 
them to become loyal and useful American 
citizens. In addition we desire to afford 
them the spiritual education based on the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 

In order to carry out the purpose of this 
resolution, irrespective of our religious 
affiliation, we do hereby unite and coép- 
erate in our utmost endeavor to American- 
ize the Japanese in this country. We do 
this in the spirit of hope, patience and 
justice, which is the spirit of Christ, whose 
followers we are. 


do 


Many questions have been asked 
concerning the assimilability of the 
Japanese in Japan. A very few scien- 
tists have concluded definitely one 
way or the other. So far as the adapta- 
bility of the Japanese themselves in 
Japan is concerned a very few will 
deny it; for no nation in the history of 
the world has become westernized in 
political organizations, in industrial 
systems, in educational institutions 
and in science both of war and peace 
much faster than has Japan. 

How about the Japanese in this 
country? So far as the children who 
were born in this country are con- 
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cerned there is no room for doubt but 
that they do become assimilated. It 
yet remains to be seen so far as the 
adult Japanese who came to this 
country after they attained their 
majority are concerned. That de- 
pends to a great degree upon the mean- 
ing of Americanization. If we mean 
sociological assimilation then we have 
no reason to regard Japanese in any 
other light than other immigrants, 
except that they have a greater degree 
of differences to overcome, and are 
without ballots or any direct weapon 
for defense from exploitation by the 
politicians and those who seek public 
favors. 

If we mean biological assimilation 
we have no conclusion as yet. This 
much we are sure that the Japanese 
are subject to the same law of evolu- 
tion and biological changes, even 
without intermixture of blood. For 
instance, the complexion of the Japa- 
nese becomes lighter as he stays in 
this country. The facial expression 
changes. This is especially true of the 
American-born child, because of his free 
and easy mode of living—absence, for 
instance, of sitting on the floor. 

The following statistics will illus- 
trate the biological as well as the 
sociological assimilation due to educa- 
tion and environment: 


CompaRATIVE TABLE or THE HeIGut AND Weicur or JAPANESE CHILDREN 


CALIFORNIA’S JAPANESE SITUATION 


only i in small business or truck farming, 

it is estimated that the average Jap-— 
anese invested $525 in liberty bonds. 
As to the Red Cross it is not far from 
the truth to say that in the first drive — 
alone during the war, one in every five _ 
Japanese either took membership in _ 
the American Red Cross or contributed 
something toward it. Therefore when 
the final drive was made every sntial 


nese took some active or substantial 
interest in the American Red Cross. 

In conclusion: Usual arguments 
against foreigners were applied against 
Chinese. Upon arrival, the Japanese 
inherited all of the arguments used 
against the Chinese. si 

California’s feeling toward the Jap- 
anese is considerably better than 
fore. The relaxation from the moral _ 
and economic tension of the war 
that unified the nation, the narrow _ 
interpretation of self-determination, 
the state and national policies which 
have a great bearing upon international 


aspects, a presidential year in id 


state which holds the balance of power, 
all of these things are responsible _ 
for the agitation at this time. ms 
If we conclude that the present 
condition and agitation is a normal 
situation on which to base our solution, 
we fear that we shall build a house on 
false grounds. 


Born and reared in America Born and reared in Japan 
Age Height Weight . Height Weight 
3.54 feet 42.3 pounds 3.52 feet 38.6 pounds 
$3.54 “ 404 “ 3.48 “ 


The question of Japanese loyalty 
has been often discussed. A few facts 
will speak for themselves. In spite of 
the fact that the Japanese are the last 
comers to these shores and are engaged 


Japanese have not had normal time 
to prove their assimilability. Hereto- 
fore patent California only has been _ 
heard; latent California has been 
unorganized, eloquently dis- 
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approving agitation and _ injustice. 
About 250,000 thus registered their 
sentiment against agitation. 

When the real facts are known to 


By Baron Goro 
Member of the Diplomatic Advisory Council and Former Minister for Foreign Affairs, Japan 


EW international questions have 
been so openly laid before public 
attention and yet so grossly misrepre- 
sented as the anti-Japanese question 
in California. For instance, though it 
has commonly been called the Japanese 
immigration question, it is no longer 
the question of immigration at all (that 
has been stopped) but the question of 
the treatment of the immigrants that 
are already there. A question of this 
nature, however, usually lends itself 
to excited and confused discussions. 
In order to have a fair appreciation of 
the problem it is necessary to disen- 
tangle the essential facts and issues 
involved out of the clouds of opinions. 


I 


The facts are simple enough. There 
are at present 80,000, more or less, 
Japanese in the state of California. 
Many of them are independent farm- 
ers engaged in garden and truck-farm- 
ing. The total acreage owned by them 
is about 30,000, and that of the leased 
land 330,000. A greater majority 
migrates from place to place according 
to seasons as harvest helpers. Be- 
tween these two classes the line is not 
fixed. They constantly change from 
the one to the other as their success 
and failure induce them. They are 
fairly well scattered over the state, but 
in such localities as Sacramento Val- 
ley, San Gabriel and several others 
where conditions are especially adapted 
to their work they are clustered in 
small communities of their own, the 
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Ig The Anti-Japanese Question in California 


the people of California they will act t 
fairly and justly. The Japanese seem 
to have confidence in them and in the 
rest of the United States. =» 


appearance of which can best be de- 
scribed as camps. They live very 
plainly and work very industrially and 
fulfill a useful and, I should say, almost 
unreplaceable function in the economic 
life of the state. Their honesty is 
unimpeachable, so much so that I 
often heard it said that banks will 
advance them money on the conditions 
which (if proposed by Americans), 
will be refused. They are, of course, 
entirely peaceful. 

The menace of Hawaiianizing Cali- 
fornia does not yet exist as fact. It is 
at most only a tendency to be appre- 
hended if substantial numbers of new 
immigrants continue to stream in. 
Japanese immigrants seem to be rather 
procreative. ‘The assertion, however, 
so frequently made by agitators that 
at the present birth ratio the Japanese 
of the state will outnumber Americans 
in seventy years {s an abstract state- 
ment based on imperfect statistics, 
which I have had no means of ascer- 
taining. The reality, however, does 
not give one the least impression of 
that sort and, as the American public 
well know, most investigators from the 
eastern states return with the feeling 
that America can very well take care of 
them, if the number is not increased by 
a continued addition of new immi- 
grants. As to the alleged unlawful 
entry of Japanese over the Mexican 
borders, it is generally believed that 
there have been such cases, but no 
evidence that it has been going on to 
such an extent as to add oe 
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to the Japanese population in the state 
of California has ever been established. 

These are the essential facts upon 
which the Californian issue has been 
raised. That issue, stripped of all its 
legal subtleties, is this: Japanese shall 
have no right to own or lease land for 
agricultural purposes. The ownership 
of land by Japanese was prohibited by 
the anti-alien land law of 1913, which 
has ever been a subject of diplomatic 
protest by the Japanese Government. 
Meanwhile, Japanese have found a way 
to acquire land, in spite of this law, in 
the name of corporations or native- 
born minors. The proposed new legis- 
lations strike at this practice of evasion 


bers of corporations empowered to 
acquire and possess agricultural land 
or to become guardians of the real 
estate belonging to minors. Further- 
more, it deprives them of the right to 
lease land, which was limited to a 


by prohibiting them to become mem- 


period of three years in the law of 1913. 
In 1918, when the anti-alien land 


Il 


law was enacted, and further back in 
1908 when the so-called “Gentleman’s 
Agreement” was signed, the Cali- 
fornian agitators made much against 
the low economic status of the Japa- 
nese immigrants. They pictured them 
as under-selling white man’s labor and 
generally degrading the social stand- 
ards of the people of California. It is 
certainly a great advance that in the 


} present agitation these charges are 


scarcely heard. As a matter of fact 
Japanese are now earning as much as, 
and in many cases more than, white 
laborers in similar lines of work. In 
these lines of work they are unques- 
tionably more efficient. Far from de- 
grading social standards, I have often 
heard elderly American ladies comment 
on the personal tidiness of the Japanese 
boys. “It is a marvel,” they onid, 
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“how these boys keep well- dread 
with their limited incomes.” During re 
the latter part of the war when the 
Japanese farmers were specially pros- ws 
perous the number of those who came _ ie 
to market in trucks instead of wagons | 
phenomenally increased. I have heard 
many Americans, in a good-humored = 
jealousy, speak of it. Under such 
changed situations the former argu-— 
ments of the agitators are out of place. 
Whether the Japanese question in 7 
California is economic or racial has 2 
long been a subject of confused rel 
sion. Those who claim it as a purely . 
local issue are inclined to present it as — 
an economic question. In this they | 
harken to their sense of justice. In- 
deed, if it is an economic question _ 
where the standards of wages and liv- 
ing are concerned, they can rightly 
regard it as a local issue. But, then, 


of these immigrants. 
with an unexpected rapidity. Iffur- — 
ther improvement is desired, means are __ 
not lacking; and given proper means, | 
the prospect is bright. Most Japanese © as 
children study in American schools and ad ; 
their records stand above the average 
of American children. As their intelli- 
gence and sentiment grow in the Amer- E. a 
ican atmosphere, they naturally turn 
away from soil and look into more d 
varied spheres of activity than their 
parents ever thought of. ‘A sad feeling 
prev ails among the thinking Japanese 

in California that these native-born — “ 
boys and girls, losing the grit and pa- 
tience that have kept their parents 
stuck to soil and at the same time 
denied the equal right with Americans 
to essay higher things, will sink into 
the status of the servile class of domes- __ 
tic and clerical sorts. All this shows — 
that if the question is an economic one _ 
the remedy is simple and just what 
Wapanese desire. The economic ques- 
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tion argument and the discriminatory 
measures are plain contradictions. Is 
it any wonder that those who hold this 
view appear to Japanese wholly insin- 
cere? They are simply evading the 
real issue and compromising their sense 
of justice. 

The real question is of more funda- 
mental significance. It is 
that is to say, racial antipathy. Much 
of this racial antipathy is mere preju- 
dice. Take for instance the question 
of assimilability. Assimilability may 
mean anything from elevation of eco- 
nomic status and adaptation to new 
standards of civilization to changing 
of the color of skin. It is no fault of 
Japanese that they can not change 
their color of skin from brown to 
white; but in all other respects where 
assimilation can reasonably be de- 
manded of them, they have shown the 
evidence of remarkable facility. Not 
only has their economic status rapidly 
improved but in thought and senti- 
ment also they have become American. 
It is not uncommon to hear Japanese 
parents in California complain that 
they can not teach their children the 
Japanese history or literature or im- 
part to them any ideas that they have 
brought from their old homes. Almost 
all Japanese now domiciled in Cali- 
fornia have been there for more than 
ten years and are greatly changed 
from what they were. Visitors from 
Japan return often astonished at their 
change. But theyin turn, however, are 
surprised at the radical change that has 
taken place in their children’s minds. 
These boys and girls are Americans in 
all but their physical appearance. I 
believe that the Japanese are a race 
that is particularly susceptible to the 
influence of environment. The Japa- 
nese history is, in fact, one long series 
of assimilation of different civilizations. 
Even Californian agitators themselves, 
in their moments of private reflection, 
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admit the wonderful power of adapta- 
bility of Japanese, although in public 
they do everything to prevent the 
process of assimilation from running 
its natural course. 

Racial antipathy, however, may not 
be all prejudice. There may be in it 
certain desideratum which all the 
reason one possesses at present can 
not overcome. One knows that it is 
irrational but it is still there in spite 
of one’s reason. Humanity will, no 
doubt, conquer it in the end; else we 
will not believe in humanity. But the 
process will certainly be long, and 
requires the utmost tact and patience. 
Meanwhile, it is a good worldly wisdom 
that friendship shall be kept at some 
distance. But it is not a sound sense 
to complain of the difficulty of assimi- 
lation while doing everything to pre- 
vent it. If your instinct tells you that 
Japanese are unassimilable and must 
be kept at a distance, you may safely 
trust to your instinct without resorting 
to arbitrary and dogmatic measures. 
Your instinct is your nature, and nature 
will take care of itself and knows its 
purpose better than you do your- 
self. But whatever your instinct 
reveals, your reason must also speak. 
It must speak, with all the authority it 
“an command, that we must be friends 
and fulfill the essential conditions that 
make friendship possible. 

Here we come to the essence of the 
question. It is a question of treat- 
ment. Japan is not sending you new 
immigrants since you do not want 
them. She is not trying to blend the 
two races, since its wisdom is in ques- 
tion. She is asking simply that those 
of her people who are already in Amer- 
ica shall be given decent treatment 
that will make possible the friendship 
of the two peoples. 


Ill 


The Californian agitators can not 
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dip their fingers into this delicate dish, 
like children, without making a mess 
of it. Waiving for the moment more 
fundamental problems involved, their 
proposed measures come at once into 
conflict with the spirit of the American 
. constitution and the treaty between 
the two countries. It is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to go into the ques- 
tion of legal technicality, but enough 
must be said to clear the ground for 
the final determining issue. The first 
four sections of the proposed legisla- 
tion stand as follows: 


Section 1. All aliens eligible to citizen- 
ship under the laws of the United States 
may acquire, possess, enjoy, transmit and 
inherit real property, or any interest 
therein, in this state, in the same manner 
and to the same extent as citizens of the 
United States, except as otherwise provided 
by the laws of this state. 

Section 2. All aliens other than those 
mentioned in section one of this act may 
acquire, possess, enjoy and transfer real 
property, or any interest therein, in this 
state, in the manner and to the extent and 
for the purpose prescribed by any treaty 
now existing between the Government of 
the United States and the nation or country 
of which such alien is a citizen or subject, 
and not otherwise. 

Section 3. Any company, association 
or corporation organized under the laws of 
this or any other state or nation, of which a 
majority of the members are aliens other 
than those specified in section one of this 
act, or in which a majority of the issued 
capital stock is owned by such aliens, may 
acquire, possess, enjoy and convey real 
property, or any interest therein, in this 
state, in the manner and to the extent and 
for the purposes prescribed by any treaty 
now existing between the Government of 
the United States and the nation or coun- 
try of which such members or stockholders 
are citizens or subjects, and not otherwise. 
Hereafter all aliens other than those speci- 
fied in section one hereof may become mem- 
bers of or acquire shares of stock in any 
company, association or corporation that is 
or may be authorized to acquire, possess, 
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enjoy or convey agricultural land, in the _ a 
manner and to the extent and for the pur-— q 


poses prescribed by any treaty now exist- 
ing between the Government of the United | 
States and the nation or country of which — 


otherwise. 

Section 4. Hereafter noalien mentioned | 
in section two hereof and no company, 
association or corporation mentioned 
section three hereof, may be appointed 
guardian of that portion of the estate ofa 


such alien or such company, association or _ 
corporation is inhibited from acquiring, 
possessing, enjoying or transferring by _ 
reason of the provisions of this act. The © 
public administrator of the proper county, _ 
or any other competent person or corpora- = 
tion, may be appointed guardian of the M7 
estate of a minor citizen whose parents are _ 

ineligible to appointment under the pro-— ae 


visions of this section. Pale 
The particular parts of the constitu- 
tion and the treaty brought into dis- _ 
cussion in connection with the above 
legislations are as follows: 
The fourteenth amendment of the 
constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that “no states shall make or _ 
enforce any law which shall 
deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.” 
Section 1 of the treaty of 1911 be- a 
tween the United States and Japan — 
states that: 
The subjects or citizens of each of the _ 
High Contracting Parties shall have liberty _ 
to enter, travel and reside in the territories | 
of the other to carry on trade, wholesale 
and retail, to own or lease or occupy houses, 
manufactories, warehouses and shops, to © 
employ agents of their choice, to lease land Miro : 
for residential or commercial purposes, and _ 
generally to do anything incident to} or 


native subjects or citizens. 


Those who contend that the pro- 
posed measures violate neither the 
constitution nor the treaty base their _ 
on the absence of the word “agri. 
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cultural” or other general terms that 
will cover agriculture in the treaty, and 
they contend that the “equal protec- 
tion of law” guaranteed in the consti- 
tution applies in this case only to the 
_ rights specifically stated in the treaty. 
_ Those who hold the contrary view 
argue that the word “commercial” of 
the treaty implies agriculture, on the 
- ground that commerce is impossible 
without production. They cite also 
the most favored nation clause in 
another part of the treaty, which 
_ they interpret as a general principle 
_ and the pervading spirit of the treaty. 
They bring also the precedent of the 
supreme court of the state of Washing- 
ton in 1907, in which similar legisla- 
tions were declared unconstitutional. 
It is not for me to say how the word 
“agricultural” or other general terms 
- came to be omitted in the treaty, and 
there is no recognized court of justice 
to pronounce judgment on the case. 
But the significance of this omission 
seems to be fairly clear. The treaty 
is a diplomatic document and not an 
ordinary legal one. The omission was 
diplomatically made and never in- 
tended to be construed in the narrow 
; legal sense. If it means anything 
exclusive at all, it means that the ques- 
tion is pending. 
That is precisely the point. All the 
negotiations Japan has been conduct- 
ing are for the purpose of settling this 
2 - point, because on it is staked the prin- 
ciple of equality. If this question 
were already settled and diplomatically 
= admitted, there would have been no 
“a need for the protracted negotiations 
- now extending for several years. It 
will be an uneffaceable blemish in the 
American diplomatic history if all 
- these negotiations, which have every 
reason to arrive at a rational solution, 
be allowed to be broken by the off- 
hand manner of the Californian agita- 
tors. r heir supposed legal interpreta- 


AMERICAN 
tions, therefore, completely miss the 
mark. Like the economic-question 
argument it is a deliberate attempt to 
get round the vital point. Japanese 
do not want to make verbal travesties 
of their innate sense of justice and 
fair play, for which they are fighting. 


IV 


Some future historian will probably 
record the Californian agitation as an 
unfortunate incident in the westward 
march of the American civilization 
with its outposts now extended to the 
other side of the Pacific. Thirty years 
ago when the stream of the Japanese 
immigrants began to pour into the 
Golden Gate, America welcomed it 
with a true Whitman spirit, “I am 
large; I contain multitude.” ‘The proc- 
ess has since been reversed. The 
stream of oriental immigrants has not 
only been checked but a counter 
stream has begun to flow—I mean 
the American capitalist influence with 
missionariés and publicists as its van- 
guards. No hostile criticism is im- 
plied in this statement. Both Japan 
and China have needed that influence 
and are benefited by it, as their immi- 
grants in their humble way benefited 
America. What is suggested is this: 
It is not a comfortable thought for us 
to see ourselves thrown down and 
cowed on the one side of the Pacific 
and watched and bullied on the other. 
On the Pacific slope we painfully 
looked up from below, but in America 
we are lorded over. For the moment I 
am chiefly speaking of China, where 
Americans can not only own and lease 
land but build railways and secure 
concessions with patronizing airs. 
Perhaps that may be the way China 
can be developed and it may ulti- 
mately be for her own good. In any 
case, she has to blame herself for her 
present predicament; but it is hard for 
us Japanese, watching this plight of 
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our neighbor from aside, to reconcile to 
the thought that we ourselves have 
been threatened with the same fate 
on the other side of the Pacific—and 
that after we are given all the credit 
for our virtues, intelligence and civili- 
zation. 

Nor is this all. The interference of 
American agitators concerning the 
affairs of the Far East has frequently 
been the cause of no small irritation 
to us. We have recently had a series 
of it; the Shantung question, the 
Saghalien question, and the cable 
problem, to mention only a few con- 
spicuous instances, and speak of noth- 
ing about the discourteous propaganda 
indulged in by some Americans in the 
Far East. In all such questions Amer- 
ica is applying to us the most perfect 
and saintly canons of international 
dealings, which are observed nowhere 
else in this troubled world and which 
America herself failed to observe in 
almost everything that concerns her. 
It is a curious reflection of the egoistic 
psychology of a nation that American 
agitators, who have said so much 
about the Hawaiianizing menace of 
California, have said not a word about 
the Hawaiianizing menace that exists 
in its reverse form in the Far East 
much more potently. And yet we do 
not think of discriminating against 
America, because we feel that after 
all that is the way humanity mingle$ 
and civilization advances. But you 
can not expect that Japanese will think 
of the Californian question dissociated 
from these considerations. 

At bottom, the Californian ques- 
tion is, then, one of principle. Nothing 
less than the principle of equality is 
concerned, and no other solution than 
the one that will preserve this principle 
in its essential features will satisfy us. 
It must, however, be remembered that 
it is not the intention of Japan to send 
more immigrants to America. Not 
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only has Japan actually stopped the 
stream of new immigrants since the 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement,” but she 
has realized that it is not to her best 
interest to have too large a number of 
her race left adrift on the Pacific coast. 
Her surplus population can more con- 
veniently be taken care of in the East, 
where it will do a permanent good. 
We are not, therefore, pressing for 
uncompromising application of the 
principle of equality in all its practical 
implications. We are simply asking 
that those of our race who are already 
there shall be decently treated and 
that no discriminatory legislations that 
violate the principle shall be enacted. 
We know that the road to freedom is 
long and much tact and patience is 
necessary to travel on that road. We 
will on our part do all that is necessary 
from the point of view of practical 
expediency, but we can not sacrifice 
the principle itself. The essential 
features of the principle must be pre- 
served for the sake of the humanity of 
the world, if for no other purpose. 

I can not refrain from reminding 
readers of the sanity of the “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement.” As a. practical 
policy, the Californian problem is 
essentially a diplomatic one and can be 
dealt with satisfactorily in no other 
spirit than that of the “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement.” With a proper precau- 
tion it can safely be left to natural solu- 
tion. Unassimilable elements, after 
they have performed their useful func- 
tion, will eventually return home, and 
the native-born minors, given legiti- 
mate opportunities, will shift for them- 
selves. I recall the impression I had a 
few years ago in the course of conver- 
sation with a certain prominent Jap- 
anese in California. He spoke en- 
couragingly about the prospect of 
these boys going to east and South 
America as vanguards of the American 
business in these directions. It will 
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be a graceful irony of fate if America 
educates them, uses them, and sends 
them back in that capacity. After 


N 1902-1903 while in Japan furbish- 
ing my scanty knowledge of the 
Japanese language and getting in touch 
with conditions that influenced the 
movement of immigration to Hawaii 
and to the mainland of the United 
States, finding myself in Shibata, a 
town in the prefecture of Niigata where 
years before I had served as a mission- 
ary, I was surprised by a number of 
country folk calling upon me to carry 
personal messages of some importance 
to their relatives in the Hawaiian 
Islands. ‘This led in time to an ar- 
rangement with the Home Depart- 
ment of the Japanese Government by 
which I toured under official super- 
vision parts of the seven prefectures, 
whence the largest number of emigrants 
had set forth and gathered in writing 
something over 3,300 separate mes- 
sages from the home folk to their 
oversea relatives. When I returned to 
Hawaii in 1903 to take up religious 
work among Japanese there, and short- 
ly thereafter to succeed to the position 
of General Superintendent and Secre- 
tary of the Hawaiian Board of Mis- 
sions, I visited all but one of the Island 
sugar plantations—the exception being 
a very small affair since discontinued— 
and succeeded in delivering a little 
more than one-third of these messages, 
the other two-thirds representing Jap- 
anese who had gone to the American 
mainland or died or changed their 
1Former Editor of: The Friend, Honolulu. 
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Hawaii’s Experience with the Japanese _ 
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all, God is great and His resourceful 
work can not be limited bytes short- 
spanned vision of men. we ws 


names. T his experience brought me 
into closest touch with industrial con- 
ditions in the Islands and with the in- 
side of the entire question of Japanese 
immigration. 

In considering any industrial phase 
of Hawaii's life, the climate which 
irresistibly solicits to out-of-doors 
must be kept in mind. Hence, al- 
though in 1903 housing conditions for 
Oriental laborers were in not a few 
plantations atrocious from a mainland 
point of view, they were not nearly as 
bad as they looked. The old time con- 
tract labor system which cursed Hawaii 
up to annexation, while no longer in 
force, had left survivals in the shape of 
a few unsocial if not cruel field bosses 
and in some places an atmosphere of 
coercion; but thesé soon disappeared 
under the influence of the American 
spirit. These reminiscences of past 
abuses occasioned here and there a 
local strike but without violence or 
destruction of property and quietly 
ended through the reasonableness of 
Island capital. 

Larger opportunities for amassing 
what to Japanese farm laborers seemed 
a fortune were in 1903 and subsequent 
years luring thousands from Hawaii 
to California. That was the day of 
somewhat unscrupulous and often 
grafting emigration companies which 
sprang up by the dozen in various 
parts of Japan, and won a golden har- 
vest for their promoters. Hearsay 
affirmed that some of these were not 
averse to the practice of reaping a crop 
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of fees from emigrants by persuading 
them to go to Hawaii and then secur- 
ing another by enticing them farther 
east. When, however, the San Fran- 
cisco school agitation over the Japa- 
nese arose in 1906 and finally issued in 
the “Gentlemen’s Agreement,’’ these 
exploiting emigration companies lapsed 
and Japanese, passported to Hawaii, 
were no longer able to enter California. 

There have been two major strike 
movements among Japanese workmen 
in Hawaii, one in 1909 and the other in 
1920. Both were conspicuously peace- 
ful. When it is borne in mind that 
millions of dollars of damage might 
easily have been wrought by these 
plantation hands by setting fire to 
cane fields, the pacific conduct and self- 
control of Oriental workmen in times 
of labor disputes in Hawaii is all the 
more noteworthy. Both strikes were 
as a matter of course charged by capi- 
tal to labor agitators. But the agitator 
is powerless without a grievance. In 
the earlier of these two disputes the 
Japanese struck for wages equal to 
that paid to Portuguese for the same 
work. Portuguese, being whites, were 
paid on what might be called a white 
standard and Japanese on an Oriental 
standard. The strike was lost but the 
plantations promptly set to work to 
devise wage scales which included 
bonuses in proportion to the selling 
price of sugar, and to extend the letting 
out of field work and in some cases of 
mill work by contract, both of which 
ensured far larger financial returns to 
the workmen. They also began to 
give most intelligent attention to 
proper housing, to measures of hygiene 
and to the addition of welfare features 
calculated to make the lot of the 
plantation laborer desirable. In effect, 
therefore, the strike was a victory for 
labor as it started the leading planta- 
tions upon a new and highly commend- 
able road toward the — of a unity of 


interests on the part of both capital and = 
labor in the Islands. 

In my round of the plantations in 
1903-1904 I found very few Japanese _ 
who really planned to make Hawaii 
their permanent home. Almostallwho 
could do so sent their children to | 


Japan for education. The outlook of =: 


these laborers was typically Japanese. 
Their Buddhist temples were frankly 
centers of Nipponese influence, aiming 
in every way to maintain and cultivate 
Yamato Damashii.' A number of 
families with many children, however, 
sadly confessed to me that hope of re- | 
turning to their native land was for- 
lorn indeed, as wages just enabled them — 
to keep all mouths filled and left no : 
margin for the expense of getting home, 
let alone savings for support after — 
reaching there. 
With the years a changed sentiment __ 
grew into power unconsciously. This 
was due in very large part, I have little 
doubt, to the leaven of Christian teach- 
ing which included the propaganda of 
loyalty to the nation in which an ever- . 
increasing number of Japanese were _ 
perforce certain to make their perma- _ 
nent home. Besides this propaganda 
which was steadily pushed by Christian 
Japanese evangelists, after 1906 publi- 
cists in Japan itself, sensing the danger 
to peaceful Japan-American relations — 
that might be caused by a large group 
of people in Hawaii alien at heart, set 
themselves to urge their countrymen in 
the Islands to cultivate Americanism 
and fit themselves and their children 
to become loyal citizens of the Repub- _ 
lic. To this end some of the ablest men 
in Japan, including the Head of the 
Nishi Hongwanji sect of Buddhists, the 
most popular denomination of that 
religion in Hawaii, visited the Islands 
and addressed vast audiences enforc- 
ing this message with all the eloquence 


t The spirit of Yamato or of the very heart of | 
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at their command and with pertinent 
historic allusions so forceful to the 
Japanese mind. This movement fell 
naturally in with the well-nigh irre- 
sistible influence which is exerted by 
America upon immigrants of all races 
and which wooes them to surrender all 
thought of returning to their country 
and to make America their real home- 
land. Hawaii excells the mainland in 
creating this influence. By 1910 this 
sentiment “Stay in America and make 
it your country” had become domi- 
nant among Japanese in the Islands. 
Children were increasingly kept by 
their parents and educated for Ameri- 
can life. 

This campaign to lead Island Japa- 
nese to become Americans at heart, 
synchronous with the growing confes- 
sion by capital of the solidarity of its 
own and labor’s interests, a confession 
expressed in deeds not words, was 
pushed still farther after California’s 
unfortunate anti-Japanese legislation 
of 1918. The opening of the Great 
War only increased the volume of this 
movement. By 1915 definite plans for 
Americanizing not only Island Japa- 
nese but also all other aliens, as well as 
for fostering a more intelligent citizen- 
ship among native born, were instituted 
and put into effect. To these the Jap- 
anese responded well. When the 
Hawaiian National Guard was en- 
larged young Japanese enlisted and 
the tide of loyalty rose very high. 

America’s entrance into the war 
brought to the Islands as well as to 
other parts of the United States not only 
intensification of nationalistic spirit 
but also the fierce intolerance which 
culminated in the enactment by Con- 
gress of the Sedition Law. Hawaii has 
ever since its entrance into the Union 
been more glowingly loyal than the 
mainland. More than a year after the 
war ended its Yale men voted with but 
two protesting voices against the use 
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opportunity. 


of the most popular song of the college, 
because it was married to German music 
—a unique majority among Yale 
alumni and thoroughly characteristic 
of Island spirit. While no part of the 
population was more loyal to the na- 
tion during the great struggle than the 
Japanese, it was inevitable that the 
narrowness of the nationalistic spirit 
evoked by the war would if uncom- 
batted finally rouse itself against the 
large number of Japanese, who by the 
terms of law interpreted by the Fed- 
eral District Court in Honolulu were 
incapable of becoming full American 
citizens. 

Over in California this sentiment of 
opposition was being pushed again to 
the extreme by the group whose unit 
may well be called the professional 
Japanese hater. Every advantage was 
taken of the nationalistic wave by this 
coterie and the campaign there was in 
full career as soon as the armistice gave 
the people a pause from war enthusiasm 
to make plans for this allied species of 
martial spirit. In the absence of a 
united Christian protest to this mani- 
festation of race prejudice, the pendu- 
lum of public opinion swung over to 
the limit registered in the election of 
November, 1920. 

Unfortunately for Hawaii the two 
experienced editors of its leading dailies 
left the Territory during the war for 
service, one in Japan and the other 
under the American Red Cross in Si- 
beria, and their places fell to men in 
sympathy with anti-Japanese agita- 
tion. At once the friendly tone which 
had characterized these journals so 
long that it had become a cherished 
tradition was abandoned, and every 
possible chance seemed to be taken to 
antagonize and nag the Japanese 
people. 

The Buddhist school situation of- 
fered a very convenient and inevitable 
As far back as 1904 it 
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became clear to those in close touch 
with the situation that the Buddhist 
schools were a menace to the higher 
interests of the Territory. It was nat- 
ural and deserved nothing but praise 
that the religious leaders of the Japan- 
ese should be solicitous for the interests 
of their countrymen transplanted from 
the homeland to far-off Hawaii and de- 
prived of the restraints of old time cus- 
toms. Hence several sects of Bud- 
dhists sent priests oversea to care for 
their parishioners. If the Japanese 
had been suffered at their own expense 
to maintain their religious institutions 
the results would have been far health- 
ier, but a number of the best planta- 
tions built temples for the Buddhist 
sects and on occasion subsidized the 
clergy. When it was proposed to open 
schools to teach Japanese children the 
language of their parents, using hours 
before and after public school sessions, 
the Buddhists pressed into the move- 
ment and too often encouraged by the 
financial support of the plantation 
managers erected schools under their 
own management to help supply the 
demand. These Buddhist schools from 
the first were centers of pro-Japanese 
and often of anti-American influence. 
It was carefully and repeatedly pointed 
out by the leaders of Christian work in 
Hawaii that this policy of subsidizing 
Buddhist temples and schools was 
unwise but plantation managers were 
deaf to all warnings. 

Finally the progressive Japanese 
themselves recognized the danger in 
these Buddhist institutions and loyal 
to America began to establish inde- 
pendent non-religious schools to enable 
their children to use both English and 
Japanese and thus to function more 
largely in the inevitably developing 
relationships between America and 
Japan. In order to counteract the 
pernicious influence of these Buddhist 
institutions the Hawaiian Board had 
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encouraged its Japanese evangelists to 
maintain schools for teaching Japanese, 
but as soon as this independent non- 


religious movement began actually to | 
function, the Board threw all its influ- _ 


ence in its favor and the Christian — 
Japanese united with the supporters of 
these schools in an endeavor to lead 
the Buddhists to come into the combi- 
nation. By this time Buddhist inter- 
ests had become vested and temple 
positions very valuable financially, so 
that this endeavor failed. 

Inevitably the existence of these 
schools teaching Japanese and espe- 


cially the leaning of the Buddhist insti- 
tutions towards Japan offered a golden 
opportunity to the exaggerated nation- _ 


alistic spirit that followed the war. 
The newspapers raised the hue and cry 
against all Japanese schools and a bill 


aimed at them was introduced intothe | 


Legislature in 1919. The fight waxed 


hot, and though the bill was not car- 5 oe 
ried, the defeat acted as a boomerang _ 


because of the unwisdom of the Bud- | 


dhist opposition to it. ‘The manner of 


this opposition laid these religionists _ 


under suspicion of anti-Americanism. 
The press never let up for a moment 
harping upon the alleged disloyalty of 
the Buddhists and of other influential 
Japanese to American institutions. 


This nagging, the tone and expres- __ 


sion of which were often insulting to 
Japanese, however loyal to America 
they were, finally resulted in influenc- 
ing the industrial situation. Little by 
little things went from bad to worse 
until the strike of 1920 was fairly 
forced by the ill temper aroused. The 
grievances of the laborers though real 
were by no means sufficient to have 
caused the break. The strike was 
doomed from the outset to failure. It 
cost both sides a great amount of 
money and it left its sting. 

Without question its ultimate result 
will be such a fair consideration of the 
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matters in dispute that the plantation 
management will remove whatever 
industrial causes the strike had. An 
extensive system of welfare work is 
planned, and all the resources of the 
most scientific and, humanitarianly 
speaking, the wisest great agricultural 
combination in the world will doubtless 
be utilized to make the workers realize 
that they are a part of the business and 
that capital and labor must fraternize 
and pull together in bona-fide unity. 

One unfortunate result of this dis- 
turbance was the effect it produced 
upon a number of the hitherto staunch 
friends of the Japanese in Hawaii. 
The strike menaced these men’s inter- 
ests. They thought the workers un- 
grateful in striking when their earnings 
were unusually high. The money 
nerve being jolted, they went over into 
the anti-Japanese camp. 

Another more important loss to 
Hawaii was a large emigration of Amer- 
ican citizens of Japanese parentage. 
Every year now an increasing number 
of Japanese, who because of American 
birth are citizens of the United States, 
reach voting age. Many of these 
are well educated, thoughtful, earnest 
young fellows, as good stuff for the 
making of loyal, intelligent citizens as 
men of any racial stock. The war also 
led to the naturalization of a number 
of young Japanese who had served in 
the American army. The press atti- 
tude toward the people of their fathers 
was so unjust and extreme that a con- 
siderable number of the very best 
American citizens of Japanese parent- 
age left for the mainland states, 
because they believed that the embit- 
tered sentiment of Hawaii would pre- 
vent their own industrial advancement. 

There can be no question that this 
recrudescence of anti-Japanism in the 
Islands was in part due to the unfortu- 
nate policy of Japan’s militarist gov- 
ernment in the Far East. The twenty- 
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Japan proposed to absorb the sover- 
eignty of China, the Ishii-Lansing 
agreement, read by Japan’s representa- 
tives in an innocent-looking way in 
America but interpreted by her states- 
men in the Far East as inexorably to 
favor Japanese paramountcy, the secret 
agreements wrung from England and 
France in the dark days of 1917, the 
Shantung articles of the Versailles 
treaty and the disgraceful story of the 
Mikado’s forces in Siberia developed 
profound distrust of Japan’s good faith 
and dislike of a nation guilty of a policy 
so essentially Teutonic. 

But Hawaii can not do without the 
Japanese unless our Government al- 
lows her gradually to replace these 
skillful laborers with Chinese. It is too 
late to disfranchise the more than 
20,000 young Americans of Japanese 
parentage. They can be largely driven 
out economically and scattered over 
the States, although this method of 
riddance is hardly likely to be em- 
ployed. Their participation in the 
government of Hawaii may be avoided 
by persuading Congress to give to the 
Territory government by a commission 
appointed in Washington. This has 
been advocated at times in army and 
navy circles but money considerations 
have not as yet proved powerful 
enough so to debauch the consciences 
of white Americans there as to lead 
them to acquiesce in such an unwise 
and unjust solution of the problem. 

The human way out, which is also 
Christian, is to treat the Japanese as 
brothers. A very good beginning at 
this has been made. With their welfare 
program the plantations lean toward 
it as good policy. Hawaii knows by 
experience that the Oriental is as as- 
similable and as readily Americanized 
as the average Occidental. At present 
in our home a young American girl of 
Chinese parentage lives as one of the 
family. She attends the local High 
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brightest scholars in her class. In a 
few years she will vote. After months 
of observation of her I should as 
quickly trust her intelligence, wisdom 
and moral power to cast her ballot for 
the common weal as the average Amer- 
ican girl of Anglo-Saxon blood of the 
same age. Such instances Hawaii can 
duplicate by the hundred among Amer- 
ican citizens of Oriental extraction. 
One of the most useful and thoroughly 
reliable young men I know in Hawaii, 
a graduate of one of our eastern uni- 
versities, is a Japanese prevented from 
becoming a citizen because of birth in 
Japan, some months before his parents 
moved to Hawaii. He is a bulwark of 
Americanism in the Islands. If he 
could be naturalized, as he greatly 
desires, he would be one of the most 
valuable citizens of any race there. 

The difficulty with this whole prob- 
lem of the Japanese in the United 
States arises from the decision of some 
of our courts that they are ineligible 
to naturalization. For some years the 
Takao Ozawa case has been before the 
Supreme Court awaiting the decision 
of this question which has more court 
pronouncements in favor of eligibility 
than against it. If once our country 
should put Orientals on a plane with 
other aliens and admit them to citizen- 
ship after their being duly qualified, 
they would cease to be a makeweight 
in politics. As long as we discriminate 
against them—a fundamental human 
injustice—we shall have trouble not 
with them, for they are not trouble 
makers, but over them. 

With the steadily growing trend of 
Americans away from the country to 
the city, we may as a nation soon be in 
acute distress for lack of farm laborers. 
This distress Japan and China can 
alleviate. A wise statesmanship would 
plan for a measured and well distrib- 
uted immigration of Orientals into 
sections where such workers are needed. 
We took the Indians’ land because 
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they were not developing it. If we in 
turn fail to make the most of our broad 
acres because our people will not till 
the soil, we array against ourselves like 
economic forces which can not even- 
tually be kept from supplying man 
power to meet the demand of physical 
nature for development. The Califor- 
nia method is anti-human, anti-Chris- 
tian, anti-fraternal and is doomed to 
be supplanted. This is God’s world 
and He has a way of working irresist- 
ibly toward His goal of one great hu- 
man family. Peaceful progress thereto 
can be made if we will. If we will not, 
cataclysmic movement in the same 
direction may be nature’s way of get- 
ting there. 

While this is true, it is also undeni- 
able that immigration should be regu- 
lated so as not to disturb unduly eco- 
nomic conditions in our country. Our 
present haphazard system should give 
way to one in which the advice of ex- 
perts should be sought and immigra- 
tion encouraged for definite ends. 
Hawaii is a standing demonstration of 
America’s power to absorb relatively 
an enormous immigration and yet 
maintain a dominant Americanism. 
Because 109,269 of its total population 
of 255,512 are Japanese it is frequently 
referred to as Japanese in character 
and civilization. This is absolutely 
foreign to the truth. 

Having lived for years in Greater 
Boston, New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco, I found Hawaii during my 
fourteen years there as distinctively 
American as any of these other centers. 
It behooves our countrymen to have 
faith in America. Our spirit especially 
where it exists in purity as it does in 
Hawaii is irresistible. European and 
Asiatic alike are charmed with it and 
get quickly to work to make it their 
own. After all Americanism at its best 
is brotherhood and where brotherhood 
is honestly worked it is the strongest 
human force on earth. 
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Some Factors Involved in Minimizing Rage Friction on 
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the Pacific Coast 


By Jesse FReperiIcK Srerver' 
SONOMA £8 Professor of Social Technology, University of North Carolina 


HE Japanese seem to be without 
doubt the most unpopular of all 
our immigrant peoples. Ever since 
they began to arrive on the Pacific 
Coast in sufficient numbers to attract 
attention they have been the subject of 
controversy at times so bitterthat it has 
threatened to involve us in war with 
Japan. To all outward appearances 
the general attitude of Americans 
toward the Japanese is not becoming 
more favorable. Our newspaper press 
is again giving prominent space to our 
supposed grievances against the Jap- 
anese. While primarily this discus- 
sion centers around the situation in 
California, there is considerable evi- 
dence that throughout our whole coun- 
try there exists an undercurrent of 
dislike for the Japanese that is brought 
to the surface upon slight provocation. 
The interesting feature of this whole 
problem is that no charges are brought 
against the Japanese of incompetency, 
shiftlessness, lawlessness or revolu- 
tionary tendencies. On the contrary, 
even their enemies admit that they 
possess the qualities that are necessary 
for industrial success. If judgment is 
passed upon them from the point of 
view of thrift and enterprise and real 
ability to succeed, they must be given 
high rank among all our immigrant 
groups. 

There is real justification, therefore, 
for the constantly recurring question 
as to what is after all the root of 
the whole difficulty. Why should the 
Japanese be denied what is so readily 
granted to the seemingly less com- 
petent immigrants from southern Eu- 
rope? Where shall we find a satisfac- 

1 Author of The Japanese Invasion (1917). 


tory explanation of the sharp discrim- 
ination against the Japanese? What is 
the way out of this clash of interest 
between the East and the West? 

If we turn to our Federal Govern- 
ment for light on these questions, we 
are given a carefully guarded state- 
ment to the effect that there are no 
serious issues at stake between Japan 
and America. Our idealists calmly 
assure us that the trouble is at bottom 
economic rivalry which will decrease 
as the Japanese become better as- 
similated. The sensational newspaper 
press points out that Japan’s interests 
will always clash with ours and that 
therefore we can not count on the 
loyalty of the Japanese immigrants. 
Those interested in the situation in 
the Orient state that Japan is using 
purposely the anti-Japanese agitation 
in California as a cloak behind which 
to hide her far-reaching plans for the 
exploitation of China and Manchuria. 
The Californians urge that Japanese 
aggression, if unchecked, will ulti- 
mately endanger white control of their 
state. The laboring classes insist 
that their situation becomes unendur- 
able when they are subjected to com- 
petition with Orientals. The student 
of racial problems is confident that 
race friction is an inevitable result 
when races as unlike as the Japanese 
and Americans are brought into eco- 
nomic competition. 

With this bewildering array of con- 
tradictory opinions it is not surprising 
to find many people, both Japanese 
and Americans, confused about the real 
issues involved and uncertain where 
to look for a solution. A recent sig- 
nificant effort to secure light on this 
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perplexing problem has been made by 
Dr. Tasuku Harada, a well-known 
educator in Japan, formerly President 
of Doshisha University in Kyoto. Dr. 
Harada, who came to this country as a 
representative of the America-Japan 
Relations Committee of Japan, sent 
out a questionnaire to a number of 
leading Americans, in which he sought 
their views concerning some funda- 
mental aspects of the Japanese prob- 
lem. Among the responses made to 
this questionnaire the one submitted 
by Dr. Robert E. Park of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago bears so directly 
upon this present discussion that his 
permission was secured to make quo- 
tations from it. In reply to Dr. 
Harada’s first question, “What do you 
consider the principal reasons of the 
present anti-Japanese agitations in 
California; economic, social or racial,”’ 
Dr. Park makes this convincing state- 
ment concerning the fundamental 
issue : 

Racial competition, i.e., competition 
between peoples differing in culture, lan- 
guage and race. Where racial differences 
are as marked, as they are in the case of the 
Japanese and the American, public senti- 


ment opposes intermarriage. eee 
marriage does not take place assimila- 


tion is never complete and the difficulty 
of two races mutually accommodating 
themselves to one another, while main- 
taining each a separate racial existence, is 
bound to be very great. A racial group 
which is small in numbers, intimate, 
compact and well organized, as is the case 
with the Jew and the Japanese, has, in the 
long run, great advantages in competition 
with a larger and less organized community. 
If there are already racial prejudices, this 
kind of competition intensifies them. 

A race problem growing out of the 
intermingling of races unlike in color 
and physical characteristics is, as 
James Bryce has said, the despair of 
statesmen. To the truth of this state- 
ment the tong history of the association 
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of the white and colored races bears 
abundant witness. Generations of con- 
tact upon a basis of social inequality, 
whether in the form of slavery, ex- 
ploitation or benevolent paternalism, 
have influenced our social traditions so 
deeply that we are disposed to react 
unfavorably to any suggestion looking 
toward social equality with the colored 
races. Traditionally they belong to a 
different caste with its prescribed 
limitations and sharply defined bound- 
ary lines. That this status should 
always be quietly acquiesced in is of 
course unthinkable. As a matter of 
fact the increasing determination of 
the colored races to insist upon equal 
rights has found its most recent and 
powerful expression in the Japanese 
whose national solidarity and strength 
fit them for this leadership. This 
long drawn out struggle, even though 
carried on along peaceful lines, is 
bound to bring with it race friction 
with all its attendant evils. . 

Here appears the fundamental dif- 
ference between our Oriental and 
European immigration. The former 
involves a_ sufficient unlikeness of 
physical characteristics to make race 
fusion at least for the present imprac- 
ticable; the latter is concerned with 
people who, however widely they may 
vary in culture and social status, in 
their physical appearance approximate 
very closely the usual American types. 
This distinction between the two types 
of immigrants is very apparent but its 
significance is not always kept clearly 
in mind. In discussions of the immi- 
grant problem emphasis is usually 
placed on the adaptability of the 
incoming race to its new environment, 
by which is meant the ability to acquire 
the language of the people with whom 
they associate and to adopt their 
customs, habits and attitudes of mind. 
This matter of social assimilation is 
made an important test of 
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the fitness of any alien people for partic- 
ipation in American life. Its usefulness 
as a test, however, is somewhat invali- 
dated if there exists in the race con- 
cerned any significant racial peculiar- 
ities not susceptible of modification 
through this assimilative process. 
When races unlike in physical appear- 
ance are thrown together, it is evident 
that social assimilation can _ bring 
about at best only mental and not 
physical homogeneity. Whatever like- 
mindedness may be achieved, these 
racial marks still exist and cause them 
to be classified as members of their 
original race group. 

No matter, therefore, how responsive 
the Japanese may be to their Amer- 
ican environment, they must still form 
a separate group easily distinguished 
from people of the west. Their physi- 
cal type marks them out as Orientals 
wherever they are. The race prej- 
udice, which all aliens must face to a 
greater. or less extent, tends to be 
perpetuated in the case of the Japanese 
long after the usual adjustments to 
their new environment have been 
made. The judgment that we pass 
upon the most cultured Japanese is 
colored by our instinctively unfavor- 
able reaction to alien types. More 
serious even than this, they stand out 
as a symbol of the fears, dislikes and 
prejudices which enter into our tradi- 
tional conception of the Asiatics. In 
spite of their evident efforts to adapt 
themselves to American conditions, 
our attitude of dislike remains un- 
changed. A decade or more ago we 
condemned them as undesirable be- 


- cause they were willing to work for 


low wages and brought with them such 
a low standard of living. ‘Today, they 
are still unpopular and the charges 
made against them are that they 
demand high wages, insist upon own- 
ing land, are successful in business 
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competition, and desire to establish 
themselves as residents in white com- 
munities. The qualities that would 
ordinarily command respect become in 
their case a reproach and intensify our 
determination to have nothing to do 
with them. 

If the underlying causes of race 
friction on the Pacific Coast are rooted 
in the fact of competition with a race 
so different from ours that complete 
assimilation is impossible, it is evident 
that no simple way out of the difficulty 
can be found. In reply to a further 
question in the questionnaire above 
referred to, in regard to a permanent 
solution of the Japanese problem, Dr. 
Park has this to say: 


Competition between Japan and the 
United States, with a certain amount of 
irritation on both sides, is inevitable. 
However, Japan is more likely than the 
United States to profit by a quarrel in 
which the issue is one of race discrimina- 
tion. If the people of California realized 
this fact it might considerably modify their 
attitude towards the present agitation. 
But the Japanese problem is a race prob- 
lem; race problems are rooted in human 
nature; human nature changes, to be sure, 
but changes very slowly. First of all, it is 
important to recognize the facts. Race 
prejudice does exist. Just how this preju- 
dice can be modified is a matter of which 
we know as yet too little. The experiences 
of groups of individuals who are now 
seeking to change racial prejudices in the 
communities in which they live are our only 
sources of information. What these expe- 
riences are, the Japanese Society knows 
better than anyone else. 

The significance of this statement 
lies in the fact that it points out the 
nature of the involved and 
indicates that a satisfactory solution 
in the near future can not readily be 
brought about. Race prejudice dies 
down very slowly even under the most 
favorable circumstances. As a matter 
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of fact race problems are too deep- 
seated and too complicated to justify 
any hope that even the most enlight- 
ened legislative action would mean a 
final solution. The best that can be 
done is to take such steps as may 
reasonably be expected to bring about 
a gradual decrease of race friction. 

While in problems of this kind 
grievances of course exist on both 
sides, there are two outstanding griev- 
ances the Japanese hold against the 
Americans, the removal of which will 
go far toward bringing about more 
harmonious relations between the two 
peoples. The first is the demand on 
the Pacific Coast for rigid exclusion 
laws aimed directly against the Japa- 
nese. *That there must be a barrier to 
hold back the tide of Japanese immi- 
gration all agree. ‘The Japanese con- 
ceded this fundamentally essential 
point more than a decade ago. At 
that time they undertook to restrict 
immigration to America by setting up 
and enforcing their own regulations 
and have evidently carried out their 
part of the agreement in good faith. 
The figures just made public in the 
1920 census report show no alarming 
increase in our Japanese population. 
The chief increase in fact has largely 
consisted of Japanese women which will 
make possible a more normal family 
life for our Japanese population, and 
can be objected to only by those who 
favor such drastic measures as would 
untimately drive all Japanese out of 
our country. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact 
that the Japanese and the American 
governments have in force an agree- 
ment for the restriction of Japanese 
immigration, there is a_ persistent 
agitation in California for a new treaty 
with Japan in which should be defi- 
nitely included an exclusion clause. 
Such a demand is a blow against the 


NIMIZING Race FRICTION 
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self-respect of the Japanese which is 
bound to increase race friction. Cer- 
tainly nothing can be gained by any 
failure on our part to pay due regard 
to the sensitiveness of the Japanese on 
the subject of race discrimination. 
The propaganda carried on by the 
Japanese Exclusion League of Cali- 
fornia and by a certain portion of our 
newspaper press for rigid exclusion 
laws is very ill-advised and, if per- 
sisted in, may lead to more serious 
racial misunderstandings. 

The other serious grievance against 
America is our refusal to grant to the 
Japanese the rights of citizenship. 
Such a course of action is essentially 
unjust and is evidence of our disin- 
clination to give the Japanese immi- 
grants a fair chance to make good in 
our country. In spite of the fact that 
they have been lawfully admitted to 
America, they are condemned to 
remain among us as aliens and are 
therefore subject to all the disabilities 
that we may choose to inflict upon 
those who retain their foreign status. 
Nothing can be more detrimental to 
our welfare than to have in our midst 
an alien group which can not look 
forward to active participation in our 
political life. The Japanese are right 
in demanding that steps be taken by 
our Federal Government to give the 
Orientals who can qualify the same 
rights of citizenship as are open to 
other foreigners. 

The importance of such a step in 
decreasing race friction between Japan 
and America can hardly be over- 
estimated. The time has gone by 
when complete isolation of races is 
possible. The Japanese in consider- 
able numbers are here among us and 
no matter what barriers are raised 
against their coming, we have every 
reason to believe that we will always 
be thrown in contact with them. 
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Sound statesmanship demands a policy 
that looks toward a more intimate 
relationship in the future between the 
East and the West rather than to a 
more complete separation. 

Desirable as may seem these practi- 
cal measures designed to diminish race 
friction, it is useless to ignore the seri- 
ous difficulties in the way of putting 
them into effect. It must be borne in 
mind that the Americans and Japanese 
are approaching the problem of racial 
contacts from fundamentally opposing 
points of view. To the Americans 
the proper solution seems to be the 
caste system which has been our 
traditional method of establishing a 
working relationship with the colored 
races. Under this system the Japa- 
nese are assigned a definite status and 
racial harmony prevails as long as this 
status is maintained. 

The Japanese on the other hand insist 
that their association with us shall be on 
the basis of race equality. That they 
should be permanently made to occupy 
an,_inferior place or forced into a posi- 
tion where they do not have full enjoy- 
ment of economic and political oppor- 
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tunities is from their point of view 
unjust and therefore intolerable. 
When the issue is stated in these 
terms, the significant nature of the con- 
troversy is apparent. It is very evi- 
dent that America has allowed itself 
to be placed in an awkward position 
that is rapidly becoming untenable. 
Our treatment of the Orientals can 
not gain wide and continued support 
because it is economically unsound and 
contrary to our political ideals. Ina 
dispute of this kind the Japanese have 
everything to gain by keeping in the 
foreground the issue of race discrim- 
ination. Their desire to remove the 
stigma of racial inequality must gain 
increasing support among thoughtful 
and high-minded people. Any de- 
termined and widespread opposition 
to them in this struggle will simply 
strengthen their national solidarity 
and make their leadership in the Orient 
more secure. Our future peaceful 
relations with the whole Orient de- 
pends upon our ability to develop a 
national policy that will diminish 
rather than increase race friction on 
the Pacific Coast. 
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HE importance of the question 
of immigration from Mexico 
can hardly be overestimated. It has 
a direct bearing on the general subject 
of immigration which Congress has 
been considering for years, and which 
has not yet been solved. It is tied up 
with the greatest of all of our prob- 
lems, that of race mingling. It may 
be, roughly speaking, considered from 
three angles, economical, racial and 
political. 

Economically considered, the Mexi- 
can immigrant is usually well received. 
Until a very recent time there has been 
no real protest, for he nearly always 
went straight to the farms where his 
labor was most urgently needed, or 
into domestic service where clamorous 
housewives welcomed him in spite of 
his hopeless inefficiency. 

Having practically no training in the 
mechanic arts his occasional essay in 
that direction only excited the con- 
tempt of trade-unionists. He was not 
regarded as even a possible competitor 
for their jobs, but there begin to be 
signs that the unionists are changing 
their minds in that respect with the 
natural, resultant suspicion and an- 
tagonism. When contractors for bar- 
racks and other United States army 
buildings, working on the extravagant 
cost plus 10 per cent plan in 1917 and 
1918, employed hundreds of Mexicans 
as carpenters who hardly knew a saw 
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from a hammer and paid them six to 
seven dollars for an abbreviated eight- 
hour day, organized labor began to 
take notice. They were not efficient, 
but the 10 per cent was made bigger 
and bigger all the time. The farmers 
and other employers of labor are still 
complaining that it ruined them, and 
the farmers say that it is no longer 
possible to grow crops profitably. 


Farm EMPLOYMENT 


Farmers in the Southwest habitually 
plant more cotton than they and their 
families can cultivate, even with the 
help of such laborers as are more or 
less permanently attached to the plan- 
tations. Cotton is an exacting crop and 
must have prompt attention at cer- 
tain periods in its growth. It matures 
during July, August and September, 
and if not “picked” (harvested) by 
the end of November it is in serious 
danger of being damaged by rain and 
storms. Thus it becomes necessary to 
pick it with great haste and that makes 
strong competition for labor. This 
same demand for labor in the fields 
empties the kitchens and arouses the 
indignation of housekeepers. Indus- 
trious, capable cotton pickers earned 
from four to six dollars a day during 
the season just closed. 

To supply this labor so urgently 
needed—a necessity that has been em- 
phasized by the movement of Negroes 
from the farms—it has been the prac- 
tice for many years to bring in Mexi- 
cans. Before the enactment of the Con- 


tract Labor Law it was easy to do this. 
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_ Neighbors would combine and send 
an agent to Northern Mexico and he 
would bring back the number needed 
and distribute them among the farmers 
contributing to the enterprise. 
As a rule these contracts between 
employer and employe were faithfully 
. executed and time and time again the 
. same Mexicans would return to Texas 
and work on the same farms. Now 
and then one more ambitious than the 
rest would acquire land by lease or 
purchase and begin farming on his 
own account, and one more piece of raw 
material was thrown into the Amer- 
ican meliing-pot. Usually, however, 
they would go back to Mexico to dis- 
play or dissipate their earnings, for the 
average Mexican is as prodigal as the 
Negro who is, perhaps, the greatest 
spendthrift in the world. 

The law that made it illegal to con- 
tract for alien labor was a blow to the 
farmers, and some of them, through 
ignorance of the law, found themselves 
in trouble with the Federal courts. 
Its enforcement caused a serious strin- 
gency in the farm labor market. How- 
ever, the Mexicans who wanted to 
come to Texas to pick cotton and earn 
in six weeks more than they ordinarily 
earned at home in six months had 
learned when they would be needed 
and many came without contracts but 
with the certainty of employment. 

Then in 1917 Congress put another 
barrier in the way of the cotton planter. 
The entrance head tax was increased 
to eight dollars and the rules for in- 
spection were made much more rigid. 
It is doubtful if this law has had the 
effect of lessening legal immigration 
from Mexico to the United States, but 
it has certainly increased the number 
of illegal entries. 

For about a thousand miles Texas 
is separated from Mexico by the Rio 
Grande, which for eleven months of 
the year can be waded by a ten-year 
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old boy, and it is much cheaper to wade 
than to pay the head tax of eight dol- 
lars, and so 75 per cent of the Mexican 
immigrants scorn the conveniences of 
the established stations and come over 
without the knowledge of the agents 
of the law. 

There is evidence available to Amer- 
ican officials that some of the under- 
paid officers of Mexico have suggested 
“through a friend” to intending emi- 
grants to the United States that if 
they must leave their own country they 
can avoid the examination, fumigation, 
and especially the tax of eight dollars, 
by crossing above or below the estab- 
lished stations and save at least four 
dollars, the other four being paid to 
the “friend”’ of the officer. 

Two Mexicans were arrested in San 
Antonio during the week in which this 
is written, each of whom had on his 
person a card, printed in Spanish, say- 
ing that the man who presented it 
would put intending emigrants into 
the United States for half the head tax 
exacted at the stations. The card also 
said that the people who undertook to 
do this service were headquarters for 
the distribution of Bolshevist litera- 
ture. This story is from an absolutely 
reliable source. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
three-fourths of the immigrants from 
Mexico to the United States in the last 
three and a half years have come in 
illegally. 

The demand for Mexican laborers is 
widespread and they can now be found 
as far north as Minneapolis and Chi- 
“ago and east to the Mississippi River. 
Nearly all the great railways between 
the Alleghenies and the Pacific have 
some Mexicans employed as section 
hands. The competition of railways 

for laborers from Mexico, on whom 
farmers feel they have a prior claim, 
is not welcomed by the latter. They 
discovered them, and first brought 
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them over, and they feel that they 
should be left for farm service. 

It is becoming difficult to keep these 
imported workers on the farms for, 
like the negroes, they are gregarious, 
want to be with their countrymen, and 
have developed a taste for the movies 
and the white lights. Equal remunera- 
tion will take them all away from the 
farms and to the city as they never 
consider the increased cost of living 
there. 

Ever since the head tax was doubled 
and more stringent regulations for the 
inspection of the immigrant to ascer- 
tain his moral, mental and physical 
fitness for residence or citizenship in 
the United States were put into opera- 
tion, there has been little or no decline 
in the authorized entries. This is 
probably due to the fact that import- 
ers of such labor urgently need the 
workmen and are willing to pay the 
tax to keep the immigrant in hand. If 
he crossed illegally he would have to 
be hunted for in Texas, and that would 
be an appalling task. These admis- 
sions by permission of the Department 
of Labor really appear to be in viola- 
tion of the spirit and letter of the act 
of February, 1917. The Commissioner- 
General of Immigration in his report 
for the fiscal year of 1919 says that 
“availing itself of the discretionary 
power conferred by Section 3 of the 
Immigration Law to admit for tem- 
porary purposes aliens otherwise inad- 
missible, the department, in answer to 
insistent demands, authorized the sus- 
pension of the contract labor, head tax, 
and illiteracy test provisions of that 
law in favor of aliens from Mexico 
coming to the United States for em- 
ployment in agricultural pursuits, as 
railroad laborers, for certain work on 
buildings under construction by the 
Government, or to do common labor 
in mines.”” These “insistent” de- 
mands were made by farmers, railway 
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officials, Boards of Trade and other 
civic organizations. 

Between July 1, 1918 and July 30, 
1919, the period covered by the last 
available report, there were admitted 
under these arrangements 20,643 Mex- 
ican aliens. In the same year there 
were admitted 9,000 others, but, pre- 
sumably, in full compliance with the 
text of the law. All of them were dis- 
tributed to Texas, Arizona, California, 
Idaho and other states. Farms took 
10,491, and the railways about 10,000. 
Texas, as usual, absorbed the larger 
number. At the present time the ad- 
mission of aliens who do not meet the 
requirements of law is limited to farm 
labor; yet the fact seems to be that 
once in the country these immigrants 
find a way to avoid the conditions of 
admission and join their fellow coun- 
trymen who are employed in towns 
and on railways. ‘They dislike the 
comparative isolation of farm life, and 
know that where two or three Mexicans 
are gathered together there is sure to be 
a game of chance—a lure that few men 
of their race can resist. During Feb- 
ruary, March and April of 1920 they 
came to Texas in appalling numbers. 
There were so few immigration guards 
and officials on the border that it was 
impossible to stop the invasion. Hun- 
dreds of them, ragged, filthy paupers 
who could not have paid the head tax 
and crossed legally, came with wives 
and children, and made their way to 
San Antonio, regarded by the average 
Mexican as the one real metropolis of 
the United States. 

At times hundreds of them were 
trailing the roads between San An- 
tonio and Laredo. They came in any 
vehicle they could buy or get, but by 
far the greater number were afoot 
without baggage or food. To supply 
these deficiencies they would stop here 
and there to do a day’s work or beg, 
and the beggars of Spain and Italy are 
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the merest amateurs compared to 
those of Mexico. 

Two thousand or more of them were 
gathered in San Antonio at one time. 
During March, 1920 the Associated 
Charities had to feed three hundred or 
more daily for about a week while 
efforts were made to put them on a 
self-supporting basis. 

Inquiries at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which had undertaken to find 
employment for them, brought the in- 
formation that they were distributed to 
farms, and were being paid a wage of 
from a dollar and a half to two dollars 
per day. On the other hand, a labor 
organization (the Trades Assembly) 
denied the statement of the Chamber 
of Commerce and contended that they 
were taking the places of mechanics 
and other workers in the town; but, 
as the writer has been told, the Assem- 
bly could not tell where they were em- 
ployed, nor from whom they got the in- 
formation that they were so employed. 
While these refugees from the “pov- 
erty and scorn” of Mexico were eating 
the bread of charity in San Antonio 
the Fall committee, from the Senate, 
which seemed to be seeking a cause for 
quarrel with Mexico, arrived. They 
tried to find the cause for such an 
extraordinary invasion, and to learn 
from what part of Mexico it came. 
The local United States immigration 
office declares that the enquiry devel- 
oped the fact that the greater number 
came from southern and _ central 
Mexico, quite distinguishing it from 
the steady flow of immigration from 
the border states. The witnesses said 
they came because it was impossible 
to get food and clothes in their own 
country, that they were trying to es- 
cape starvation, and had walked most 
of the way. They were headed for the 
Promised Land, and no obstacle was 
insuperable. 

As in all invasions of this sort more 
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human derelicts were left in our larger 
towns, more beggars appeared on our 


streets, and the average of health in 
city and country was lowered appre- 
ciably. 
more picturesque and interesting for 
tourists, and units to swell the census 
totals were acquired, which, in the 
minds of some people, is compensation 
enough for the lowered standard of 
citizenship and the increased burden 
of taxation. 


RactAL AND POLITICAL 


This steady incoming of an alien 
race, not altogether white, is welcomed 
by some Americans, tolerated by others 
and utterly abhorred by those who 
look beyond the next cotton crop or 
the betterment of railway lines. 

Large planters short of labor, be- 
cause of the extraordinary hegira of 
Negroes in the last few years, know 
their value and welcome the Mexican 
immigrants as they would welcome 
fresh arrivals from the Congo, without 
a thought of the social and political 
embarrassment to their country. On 
the other hand, the small southern 
farmers (and they are the greater num- 
ber) who cultivate their land with the 
help of their children, do not want the 
Mexicans, and would gladly see the 
movement of Negroes go on until the 
last one was settled in New England 
or Illinois or wherever they may be 
most happy, prosperous and welcome. 

But both Negroes and Mexicans are 
here yet in large numbers, and close 
observers begin to detect a feeling of 
jealousy and dislike between them. In 
Texas and other southern states the 
Mexican is classed as white in public 
conveyances, hotels and places of 
amusement which does not make for 
good feeling between him and _ the 
Negro, and the Mexican, even of very 
low class, is not much inclined to social 
intimacy with the latter, 
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That to substitute one for the other 
may be jumping from the frying-pan 
into the fire is a thought that will in- 
trude itself. 

Racially speaking, the Mexican im- 
migrant does carry an element of dan- 
ger, for it can not be denied that with 
the American masses who come in 
contact with him there exists a certain 
latent hostility. That this prejudice 
is mutual is amply shown day by day 
by the tone of Mexican newspapers, 
by the frantic appeals by the Mex- 
ican demagogue, by the testimony 
of travellers or American residents in 
Mexico, and by certain fantastic proj- 
ects entertained from time to time in 
official circles during the administra- 
tion of President Carranza. That he 
believed it possible to excite the Amer- 
ican negroes to revolt is quite true, 
and that his emissaries undertook to 
execute the foolish scheme can not be 
doubted. 

Less than eight years ago a party of 
Mexican revolutionists, as they called 
themselves, invaded Texas, declared 
the state reannexed to Mexico, pro- 
claimed the “Plan of San Diego,” and 
promised social and political suprem- 
acy to the negroes. They killed a few 
citizens of the United States, derailed 
a train and murdered the passengers, 
and destroyed property (the invariable 
curtain raiser to a Mexican revolution) 
but some straight-shooting Texans 
soon convinced them of the error of 
their way, and those who could sit a 
horse hurried back to the southern 
side of the Rio Bravo. 

Politically the Mexicans were vastly 
more important in Texas a few years 
ago than they are now. The white 
population has increased much more 
rapidly than immigrants have come or 
Mexican children been born. This has 
made them politically impotent in 
spite of the fact that they are easily 
athered into clubs or i aed and 
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voted solidly by their leaders. Amend- 
ed election laws also had a part in de- 
stroying their political power. Every 
voter now pays a poll-tax many months 
before the election and must make his 
own ballot. Many Mexicans will not 
do the first and can not do the last. 
This may not be true of the next gen- 
eration as they attend our public 
schools without cost, and are even pro- 
vided with textbooks as freely as the 
children of our own citizens. Until 
very recently citizens of Bexar county, 
just outside of San Antonio, men of 
business in the city and taxpayers 
have been compelled to pay a special 
fee if their children attended the city 
schools while those of Mexican refu- 
gees, driven from home by revolutions, 
had textbooks and schooling without 
cost. This condition had to be changed 
because of the growing indignation on 
the part of the overburdened American 
taxpayers. 

In Texas the word Mexican is used 
to indicate the race, not a citizen or 
subject of the country. There are 
probably 250,000 Mexicans in Texas 
who were born in the state but they 
are “Mexicans” just as all blacks are 
Negroes though they may have five 
generations of American ancestors. 

Most Mexicans are Indians or Mes- 
tizos (mixed white and Indian blood) 
and between them and the other in- 
habitants of Mexico there is a sharply 
defined social distinction. The upper 
classes, of European ancestry, are fre- 
quently educated in Spain, France or 
the United States, and few of them be- 
come immigrants unless forced out by 
revolutions, when they go to San An- 
tonio, El Paso or Los Angeles. At 
home they are the merchants, big 
planters, bankers and professional men. 

With rare exceptions these people 
stay at home, look after their private 
affairs and do not meddle with polities. 
They would make good and useful 
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citizens of any country. When one of 
them does go in for politics (or revolu- 
tion, which is the same thing in Mex- 
ico) he does more mischief, because 
above his wicked heart is a cleverer 
head. He easily becomes the leader of 
the low-browed, poverty-stricken peon 
class, and by perfervid appeals to the 
prejudice of the thoughtless and un- 
educated mass of Indians and the prom- 
ise of an impossible Utopia quickly 
converts them into murderous bandits. 
Resounding phrases about the Con- 
stitution, whether that of 1857 or that 
of Queretaro, makes no difference— 
and the rights of the Indians, mixed 
with contemptuous remarks about the 
“Gringoes”’ and the hated “Colossus 
of the North” soon can make fiends of 
otherwise quiet and useful men. 

Of all people trying to conduct gov- 
ernment the Mexican is most in need 
of wise and firm leaders. Of course it 
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is perilous to say it at this time when 
the “uplifter” is abroad in the land, 
but to the writer (and to most others 
who know Mexico) it seems essential, 
if the country is ever to be lifted out of 
carnage and chaos, to have some such 
man as Porfirio Diaz at the head of 
affairs. After fifty-six years of the 
most chaotic and bloody conditions he 
did create an orderly and _ nation- 
building government, and that is what 
Mexico must have or perish. Many 
people who know him hope that such 
a man has been found in Alvaro Obre- 
gon. 

These are the people, high and low, 
from whom thousands of immigrants 
are coming to the United States. 
What it may mean for Americans in 
the future no one can tell. Probably 
our safety and peace lie in the fact that 
as yet so few of them, comparatively, 
are coming. 


Immigration Along Our Southwest Border 


bn By J. 


BLAINE 


Secretary, Associated Charities El Paso, Texas 


“PREVIOUS to 1910 the immigra- 
tion from Mexico was due en- 
tirely to economic causes. Laborers 
came north with their families to work 
during the summer in the mines and at 
agricultural work but at the beginning 
of winter the majority would return to 
their homeland to spend their wages. 
In Mexico during that time laborers 
were paid only about twenty-five cents 
aday. Public records give only a very 
faint idea of the number that crossed 
the border previous to 1910. Little at- 
tempt was made to keep track of the 
ebb and flow of the tide of Mexican 
laborers. 
At the beginning of the Mexican 
Revolution in 1910, the rush of Aliens 
to cross over into America constituted 


a real menace to the health and stand- 
ards of living for the border communi- 
ties. The principal cause of this in- 
creased migration was revolutionary 
rather than economic. The majority 
of these immigrants remained in the 
States until about 1915 and since that 
time there has been a fairly steady 
stream of returning refugees and 
laborers. More have returned during 
the last few months than at any pre- 
vious period due to the present peaceful 
conditions in Mexico. Most of these 
came north with no money and little 
clothing, sandals (huraches) instead of 
shoes, wide sombreros, and blankets 
wrapped around them instead of 
coats. They are returning with rolls 
of money, often several hundred dol- 
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lars, with good suitcases in their hands 
and most of them are dressed in the 
dearly-loved blue suits. 

The return of peaceful conditions in 
Mexico will be sufficient to induce the 
return of Mexican business men or 
those owning mining property and 
haciendas, but a peaceful Mexico with 
little or no increase in wages will not be 
sufficient to interfere in any way with 
the migration of laborers to this coun- 
try. The border states are competing 
with Mexico for these laborers and 
Mexico is not yet in a position to offer 
sufficient inducement to keep her 
workers at home, much as they are 
needed there to help rebuild the farms 
and industries. Labor in Mexico re- 
ceives from fifty to seventy-five cents a 
day (American gold), and in the beet 
fields of this country, in the mines and 
in construction work they are getting 
from $3.00 to $5.35 per day. The 
farmers are paying $2.00 with meals. 
I traveled through Mexico visiting all 
the principal towns from El Paso to 
Mexico City and made inquiries every- 
where in regard to the cost of living 
down there. For the food, clothing 
and other things used by the better 
class, the cost is a little higher than in 
America, especially if they buy the 
best quality of food or clothing. For 
the laboring people, the peons, who 
eat the cheaper and more simple foods 
and wear work clothes which are made 
in Mexico, the cost of living is but 
little if any lower than it is in our 
country. As long as we offer the 
Mexican laborers much better pay 
than they can get at home they will 
continue to come here. It is not the 


searcity of employment which is send- 
ing them from their homeland but the 
low wages and high cost of living. 
During my trip I found but little idle 
labor in Mexico and that country has 
only just begun to reéstablish her 
That fruitful country can 


industries. 


not be fully prosperous and busy with- 
out her laborers. Mexico must begin 
to offer more effective competition to 
the demand for workers in the border 
states by materially increasing the 
wages of all her workers. The new 
Mexican government recognizes this 
obligation and wages will goup. Many 
American business men and employers 
have stated that wages for laborers in 
the southwest must come down. There 
is little likelihood of this for we need 
these Mexican laborers and must 
compete with their native land for 
them. American employers may be 
compelled to offer better competition 
in the future in the way of wages than 
they are giving now. 

During the European war the provi- 
sions of the immigration law relating to 
the eight dollar head tax, the literacy 
test and contract labor were waived by 
this government for Mexican laborers 
needed in the beet fields and other 
agricultural work, for government con- 
struction work and for maintenance- 
of-way work on the railroads. These 
exceptions were discontinued Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, and resumed by de- 
partmental order on February 19, 1920. 
At the present time these exceptions do 
not apply to construction or railroad 
work. The exceptions as to work in 
the beet fields are limited to certain 
states where this industry is most 
extensive. 

In considering any statistics on im- 
migration from Mexico it is necessary 
to remember that the boundary line is a 
long one, that immigration stations are 
far apart and that the consul fee of 
ten dollars for viséing a passport 
superimposed upon an eight dollar 
head tax provides a considerable in- 
centive to unlawful entry to this coun- 
try. Thousands do get across who 
have never seen an immigration station 
or one of the officials. This is admitted 
the offic is so stated in the 
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report of this department. One agent 
said he believed that 60,000 Mexicans 
crossed surreptitiously over the border 
which is included in his territory. 

In 1915, or during the latter part of 
the revolutionary period, there were 
65,248 admissions, statistical and non- 
statistical (the statistical are those who 
declare their intention of remaining 
longer than the six months period). 
Of these 4,273 were refused admission. 
In the year ending June 30, 1919, or 
during the period just before Mexico 
became peaceful, there were 105,078 
admissions and the percentage of re- 
jections was 3.55. During the next 
year, 1920, there was a total of 142,119 
Mexicans who crossed our border and 
the percentage of rejections was only 
2.86, which probably indicates a better 
class of immigrants or Mexicans in 
better condition physically and finan- 
cially due to better conditions at home. 

An analysis of the cause for excluding 
2.86 per cent shows that only twenty- 
six were refused admission because of 
tuberculosis and yet a limited study I 
made while in Mexico would indicate 
considerable tuberculosis among the 
Mexicans. Tuberculosis is quite com- 
mon among the Mexicans who live in 
the communities along the border and 
among those who work in the fields and 
mines. Six hundred and twenty-one 
were excluded because they were il- 
literate and 1,842 because they were 
likely to become a public charge. 
Only 555 were excluded because they 
could not pay the eight dollar head 
tax. This number does not represent 
the true situation as regards the effect 
of this tax upon immigration from 
Mexico. The small number recorded 
as excluded for this cause is due to the 
method used at the immigration sta- 
tions and not to the small percentage of 
penniless aliens coming north. If 
applicants for admission do not have 
eight dollars they are told to return 
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across the line. They go back among 
their friends and most of them soon 
return with the money. Only those 
who return to say that they still do not 
have the money are recorded as having 
been refused entry. 

The greatest number of these im- 
migrants go to the states of Arizona 
and Texas. Only 203 for 1920 went to 
New Mexico and the same number to 
Iowa. Some go as far east as New 
Jersey and as far north as Montana, 
El Paso is the greatest port of entry, 
Eagle Pass ranks second followed by 
Del Rio and Laredo. They come from 
all parts of Mexico. The American 
consul at Guadalajara told me that 
1,000 a month were coming to him for 
visés this year while only 5,000 applied 
for all 1919. According to the consul 
in Torreon over 2,000 came from there 
this year and the consul at Chihuahua 
estimates that 7,500 men, women and 
children of the laboring class left that 
district each year beginning January, 
1918. de says that previous to 1910 
about 2,000 a year left that district for 
this country. He estimates that only 
about 50 per cent of those leaving Chi- 
huahua for the States ever return. 
These figures, except for Chihuahua, 
are for the number of laborers only and 
do not include the families they gener- 
ally brought along. From as far south 
as San Luis Potosi, I learned that 
1,867 laborers applied to the consul in 
1919 and during the nine months of 
1920 there were 2,165. About 500 a 
month come from Aguas Calientes and 
everywhere the figures show an in- 
crease for 1920 over 1919. The re- 
turn of peaceful conditions in Mexico 
seems to have had no effect on immi- 
gration to the United States. 

Employers of the southwest still 
think that the Department should 
continue to make exceptions as regards 
the head tax and the literacy test for 
laborers coming from Mexico to do 
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agricultural work. At the present 
time the supply of these laborers seems 
to just about equal the demand along 
the border states. They are doing 
work which there is some justification 
for believing would largely remain un- 
done if there were no Mexicans to per- 
formit. They generally possess a great 
deal of endurance, and most of the 
employers consider them satisfactory. 

Are these excepted laborers being 
returned to Mexico at the expiration of 
the period for which they were admitted 
according to the condition on which 
they were admitted, or are they re- 
maining here having gained illegal 
entry? If many are remaining, of 
what value is the head tax and the 
literacy test? If they avoid being re- 
turned what percentage of them are il- 
literates and if the exceptions were not 
made what percentage of Mexican 
laborers would be refused entry? 
These exceptions may have been neces- 
sary during the war, but the wisdom for 
their continuance should be the subject 
of a careful inquiry. 

During the latter part of 1917 when 
these exceptions were first made 475 
were admitted under the exceptions; 
8,445 in 1918, 10,491 in 1919 and 21,289 
in 1920, or since the exceptions were 
made, a total of 40,700. In addition 
there were 9,998-admitted in 1919 for 
railroad work. Where are these 50,000 
Mexicans now, who came in without 
paying the head tax or submitting to 
the literacy test, admitted to meet an 
emergency, a shortage of labor during 
our war? On June 30, 1920, 22,637 
were still employed; 17,186 had been 
returned to Mexico and 10,691 who 
were supposed to be returned had de- 
serted their employers and no one 
knows where they are now. The em- 
ployer is almost powerless to return 
these men even if he wished to do so 
and the Department has too few men 
to assist in enforcing their return. 


According to a test that was made, 
we are fairly safe in assuming that over 
50 per cent of these 50,000 admitted 
under the exceptions were illiterate; 
that is, 25,000 were admitted who could 
not read or write any language. A 
study of 5,000 men admitted at El Paso 
and at Eagle Pass under these excep- 
tions was made by the Department. 
This test showed that 50.7 per cent 
were literate at the time of entry. 
The enforcement of the literacy test 
would thus have held back about 10,- 
000 illiterates in 1920 estimated on the 
basis of the departmental test. The 
enforcement of the head tax feature 
probably would have kept out very few 
laborers. I learned while in Mexico 
that those desiring to migrate have 
little difficulty in borrowing the extra 
eight dollars in order to leave work 
which paid fifty to seventy-five cents a 
day to go to work paying sometimes 
five dollars a day. 

The head tax neither keeps out many 
Mexicans who desire to cross into 
America, nor exerts any significant in- 
fluence towards keeping out an undesir- 
able class of immigrants. The literacy 
test, if this feature of the law is ever 
fully enforced, will limit immigration 
from Mexico considerably provided 
illiterate ones do not cross the border at 
unguarded points and enter illegally. 
Better living conditions and especially 
better wages (there is certain to be a 
material increase in wages in Mexico 
within the next two or three years) 
will some day make it so difficult to get 
laborers to come north, that the 
employers will not willingly con 
sent to any restrictions being placed 
upon immigration of laborers from 
Mexico. 

The passport regulations which re- 
quire the American Consuls to visé all 
passports of those desiring to migrate 
from their district has helped some- 
what to keep the undesirables from 
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reaching this country. These consuls 
are able to make a more discriminating 
investigation in the emigrant’s home 
town than inspectors can make, often 
hundreds of miles away. There is an 
opportunity through our consular serv- 
ice for this country to exercise a more 
effective control over immigration from 
Mexico if the present passport regula- 
tions are continued. If the consuls are 
to assist in selecting only those for 
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entry to this country who are physi- 
cally and mentally fit, who have no 
criminal record and are not likely to 
become public charges, every consular 
office in Mexico must have trained 
investigators on its staff. The very 
best system organized to keep out 
undesirables will, however, prove in- 
effective unless our government puts 
into effect some means for policing our 
long border line. 


fexican in Los Angeles from the Standpoint of the 


Religious Forces of the City 


G. Bromiey Oxnam, S. T.D. = 
Pastor, Church ofall Nations, Los Angeles 


HERE 
000 


are approximately 30,- 
Mexicans in the city of 
Los Angeles, composed largely of three 
distinct groups: the descendants of the 
original settlers of California, known 
as “Californians” or “Spanish’’; the 
refugee, representing the cultured 
classes of pre-Revolution days in Mex- 
ico; and the laborer, constituting the 
large majority of the Mexican popula- 
tion. The “Californians”’ have found 
their place in the social life and 
loyal American citizens. The refugee 
has generally located in the better sec- 
tions of the city and does not present 
a critical social problem, except for the 
occasional! family which fled to America 
without funds. The laborer, how- 
ever, presents a compelling social chal- 
lenge constituting at once the most 
serious foreign problem in Los Angeles 
and the city’s largest Americanization 
opportunity. 

Large numbers of Mexicans are cross- 
ing the border at the present time, 
but as yet this influx has net materially 
affected the Los Angeles situation. 
The results, therefore, of the recent 
study conducted by the writer for 
the Interchurch World Movement will 
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show clearly the social conditions pre- 
vailing among the Mexicans, with 
which the religious forces of the city 
must deal in building a new program 
that seeks the complete transformation 
of the community life. 

This study showed that while real 
improvement has been made in the 
reduction of the number of one and 
two-room dwellings during the last 
eight years, 28 per cent of the Mexican 
habitations have no sinks, 32 per cent 
have no lavatories, and .79 per cent 
have no bathtubs. The condition of 
these houses is classified as follows: 
Good, 5 per cent; fair, 40 per cent; poor, 
45 per cent; very bad, 10 per cent. Of 
the houses, 60 per cent are of frame 
construction, while 5 per cent are of 
brick, and 35 per cent are shacks. The 
worst conditions obtain in the house 
courts. A house court generally con- 
sists of two rows of houses built on a 
small lot, often with a shorter row of 
houses between the two at the rear end 
of the lot. The houses are constructed 
of rough 1 x 12 ft. pine boards with 
battened cracks. Thin partitions of 
similar construction separate the habi- 
tations, which consist of two rooms— 
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one used for living and sleeping, the 
other for the kitchen. Lack of pri- 
vacy, inadequate toilet facilities, and 
overcrowding characterize the courts 
throughout. 

Another serious factor revealed is 
the high rate of adult illiteracy. Of 
this group, 55 per cent of the men and 
74 per cent of the women can not speak 
English; 67 per cent of the men and 
84 per cent of the women can not read 
English, and 75 per cent of the men 
and 85 per cent of the women can not 
write English. Since these conditions 
obtain in 1,081 families studied, in 
which there are 2,073 adults, it would 
appear that there are more than 10,000 
adult Mexicans whose literacy in Eng- 
lish would tally with the above figures. 
It must be stated, however, that the 
coming generation, owing to the splen- 
did work of the Los Angeles city schools, 
will read, write and speak English. 
At present 89 per cent of the children 
speak, 80 per cent read and 76 per cent 
write English. However, only a small 
percentage of the children are in the 
high schools, probably not more than 
5 per cent being in actual attendance. 

Sickness and disease reap a frightful 
toll among the poorer classes of Mexi- 
cans. A study of the Ann Street Dis- 
trict in the heart of the Mexican sec- 
tion showed that while tuberculosis 
caused 17.4 per cent of the total deaths 
of the entire city, it caused 39.2 per 
cent of the deaths in that district dur- 
ing the same period. Poor and insuffi- 
cient food, overcrowding and lack of 
ventilation, lack of facilities for clean- 
liness, ignorance of personal hygiene 
coupled with low wages have contrib- 
uted largely to the tuberculosis menace 
mentioned, and likewise have devel- 
oped the high infant mortality rate 
prevailing among the Mexicans. The 
infant mortality rate is nearly three 
times as high among this mpi as i in 
the city at large. 
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The result of bad housing, illiteracy, 
and disease is seen clearly in the 
records of the Los Angeles County 
Charities. The Mexican, representing 
but one-twentieth of the population, 
contributes nearly one-quarter of the 
poverty cases handled by the county. 
Sickness and disease were listed as the 
major causes in 67 per cent of the cases 
studied. 

These conditions are again reflected 
in the juvenile delinquency records. 
Of the 1,379 juvenile delinquents re- 
ported by the County Probation Officer 
for the year 1919, 176 were Mexican. 
The Mexican children are contributing, 
therefore, 13 per cent of the juvenile 
delinquency of the city. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that 
the percentage of crime among adult 
Mexicans, however, is but little higher 
than that of the city as a whole. Of 
the 50,025 arrests made in 1919, but 
2,755 were Mexicans or 5.5 per cent 
of the total. 

The wages received by the Mexicans 
have increased materially since the 
war, though there is real doubt as to 
whether the Mexican’s condition has 
been greatly improved, since the in- 
creased earnings have been absorbed 
largely by the increased food costs and 
the exorbitant rents. Prior to the war, 
wages ran from $1.60 to $2.50 per day, 
the general average approximating 
$2.00. 

At present the wage averages $3.45 
per day. This wage is likely to main- 
tain for some time, since there is a 
steady demand for Mexican labor. It 
is quite probable that the temporary 
rule rescinding the head tax and the 
literacy test of the Immigration Law 
will be revoked by the Secretary of 
Labor in the near future, thus auto- 
matically shutting out large bodies of 
Mexican workmen, and holding the 
demand for Mexican | 
ent level. 
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The foregoing conditions constitute 
the challenge flung at the organized 
religious forces of Los Angeles by the 
Mexican population. The churches 
are organizing to remove the intolera- 
ble housing conditions, the menace of 
adult illiteracy, the inroads of disease, 
and the abnormal poverty situation. 
Recognizing the close relation of wage 

scales to these conditions, the churches 
are likewise concerning themselves with 
this factor. They frankly face the fact 
that 80 per cent of the Mexicans have 
virtually refused to become American 
citizens, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that the anti-social conditions 
prevailing are a major cause of this 
refusal. The churches have accepted 
this challenge and at present are draft- 
ing a long time program, seeking the 
removal of all anti-social forces and 
the substitution therefor of forces mak- 
ing for more abundant living. The 
Protestant Churches have invested 
more than $350,000 in property, build- 
ings and equipment to carry on reli- 
gious and social work among the Mexi- 
cans. In addition $260,000 has been 
raised and will be spent on new build- 
ings in the near future. While the 
Protestant membership is compara- 
tively small, the institutions are actu- 
ally serving a constituency of 3,000 
families or a total population of be- 
tween ten and fifteen thousand people. 
These churches are employing sixty- 
three social workers and direct the 
activities of several hundred volunteer 
workers. The Roman Catholic Church 
is likewise serving a large constitu- 
ency through regular churches, and i 
rendering splendid service at Brown- 
son House, a Catholic social settlement. 

The Mexican territory has been al- 
located between the various Protestant 
denominations and duplication prac- 
tically eliminated. The programs of 
these denominations are quite similar, 
calling for the erection of aad 
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equipped community centers, in addi- 
tion to houses of worship. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church will raise and 
spend in the neighborhood of $500,000 
in Mexican work in Los Angeles within 
the next five years. One branch of 
this denomination’s work is unique. 
It is known as the Goodwill Industries. 
Bags are placed in the homes of Los 
Angeles and vicinity, and cast-off 
clothing and supplies are collected. 
This material is taken to the industrial 
headquarters where it is renovated. 
Destitute Mexicans are employed in 
this work and receive wages running 
from one to several dollars a day. 
The goods are then sold in the industry 
stores at low prices. The plan thus 
affords relief to the unemployed and 
inefficient, and likewise supplies cloth- 
ing to the people at prices far below 
the market prices. The income derived 
practically supports the work, which 
in addition includes classes in English, 
homemaking, hygiene and _ religious 
education. Furthermore, men and 
women are trained in certain trades, 
such as tailoring, shoemaking and car- 
pentry in the actual work of remaking 
the supplies received. 

To meet the housing situation, offi- 
cial representatives of the various 
denominations have drafted a program 
calling for the purchase of tracts of 
land and the erection of model dwell- 
ings to be sold to Mexicans on easy 
terms which will properly finance the 
project. They further urge that steps 
be taken to secure the rigid enforce- 
ment of all housing laws, that the 
church support the request of the Los 
Angeles Housing Commission for addi- 
tional inspectors, and that the churches 
develop an organization of volunteer 
housing inspectors to coéperate as 
deputies under the regular city in- 
spectors. 

It is further planned to support the 
home teacher movement in the public 
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schools, to continue all settlement 
classes in English and to develop a 
series of home charts to be used in 
teaching English and religious matters. 
It is felt this endeavor will contribute 
much toward the solution of the adult 
illiteracy problem. The churches also 
plan to support the request of the 
housing commission that it be given au- 
thority to inspect one-family dwellings. 
This is felt to be essential if the cam- 
paign against sickness and disease is to 
be successful. Several churches plan to 
employ district nurses, some are main- 
taining clinics and milk stations, and 
are generally agreed that a prevento- 
rium should be provided by the County 
to which children from tubercular 
homes may be sent when conditions 
make adequate prevention in the home 
impossible. In the matter of poor re- 
lief, the churches plan to codperate 
fully with the County Charities to 
eliminate fraud and duplication, and 
in the direct attack upon poverty to 
inform the community through its 
pulpit and press that the largest con- 
tributing cause is sickness, the major- 
ity of which is preventable. Following 
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this, it is hoped a definite campaign to 
remove the causes of most of the sick- 
ness will be inaugurated. The churches 
are also considering definite recom- 
mendations in the matter of the sup- 
port of families bereft of the bread 
winner. Of the applications for poor 
relief 29 per cent were traceable to this 
cause. It is believed that this ministry 
of constructive friendliness will break 
down the barrier between the American 
and the Mexican and that from this 
friendly relationship will develop a 
willingness on the part of the Mexican 
to become an American citizen. 

With the constructive programs 
planned by the churches, the publicity 
such work will certainly give to the 
Mexican problems, the willingness on 
the part of the city through its schools, 
social agencies, public health and play- 
ground departments to serve the Mexi- 
can people, it is not too much to hope 
that the major menaces now surround- 
ing the 30,000 Mexicans Los 


lic be given the te it and the 
desire to attain more abundant living. 
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\ ITH the first rumble of the Ger- 

man guns in Belgium came the 
consciousness that the United States 
might be involved in the European 
struggle and that a new and stronger 
national consciousness must be created. 
We were aware that this country was 
confronted by a vast unassimilated 
mass of alien population whose’ na- 
tional affiliations were uncertain, 
whose political ideals were unformed, 
whose social and economic life was 
unrelated to American standards and 
American needs. 

To what extent this unassimilated 
mass constituted a real menace to 
American institutions in peace and to 
American safety in war no one knew 
and few cared. Ignorant and blind 
patriotism must have its enemies real 
or imaginary in order to sustain life. 
The more ignorant we are of the 
strength and cunning of the enemy, 
the more we can emotionalize the 
danger, the more we can develop 
strength on the wing of imagination. 
The Americanization movement was 
therefore born in fear. Now that 
the war is over it is dying of convul- 
sions. 

But while the hosts of Americani- 
zers were demanding human sacrifice 
and were feeding upon the freedom 
and innocence of millions of foreign 
human beings, thousands of intelligent 
Americans were working with the 
foreign groups giving them of the 

1 Author of: The Social Survey (1916), Ameri- 
canization (1920), etc-—The Eprror. 
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treasures of the traditions of this 
country and securing from them loyal- 
ty and self-sacrifice, as was evidenced 
by the hundreds of thousands of men 
who willingly went into the war, and 
the millions upon millions of dollars 
that these very elements contributed 
towards the financing of the war. 

To one who knows the soul and 
spirit of the immigrant, who has 
passed through the painful experience 
of analyzing, sorting and accepting 
American life, the spectacle of the rabid 
and ignorant Americanizing efforts 
was disheartening. It did not repre- 
sent America as the foreigner has 
pictured it in his dreams before landing 
upon these shores. It flavored more of 
Hungary where the magyarization of 
several millons of people was at- 
tempted by means not consistent with 
American tradition, or of Russia of 
the Tzarist days with the persecution 
of the Jew and the denationalization 
of the Poles. For these reasons the 
Americanization movement could not 
survive during normal times. It was 
a negative movement; one that de- 
manded human sacrifice and which 
did not stop with the expressions of 
the mob, but dragged into the struggle 
some of the high officials of the United 
States Government. Should we be 
surprised or sorry that it is now denied 
by many of the spontaneous organiza- 
tions of the war period and that it is 
allowed to pass away of auto-intoxica- 
tion and will remain unmourned by 
its once staunch friends? 
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I am aware that some honest work- 
ers still maintain that there is room 
and need for some kind of a movement 
which, for want of a better name, 
might be called Americanization. I 
am even willing to admit that much 
can be done to create and maintain a 
strong national consciousness which 
was not extant during the war; but 
that the word Americanization has 
fallen into disrepute is generally ad- 
mitted, and a new name is being sought 
to take the place of the discredited 
term of the war period. 

Many social and political move- 
ments fail not because of their aims 
but because of their methods. The 
best intentioned efforts have often 
failed because they were conceived 
for selfish reasons and were pursued 
without regard to the human elements 
involved. A movement that is born 
in sympathy and not hate, under- 
standing and not suspicion, patience 
and not haste, appreciation and not 
contempt will succeed and the future 
efforts towards the assimilation of the 
foreign elements in this country should 
recognize these facts. 

Before developing any kind of pro- 
gram of Americanization, if the term 
is to be retained, it is well to deter- 
mine what could be rightly included 
under this term and what the elements 
to be contended with are. 

A foreigner is an individual who has 
been removed from his normal native 
environment with its customs, lan- 
guage, aspirations, folk ideals, racial 
and national loyalties, economic ad- 
justment and legal control and placed 
in a new environment which he has 
neither the means nor the power to 
understand. It would be a remarkable 
mentality that would honestly accept 
American life unchallenged and _ it 
would be a dangerous and dishonest 
alien who would pretend to know and 
love this country without going through 
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a long and painful process of assimila- 
tion. During the war we were more 
willing to accept the pretense of 
Americanism than to accept the honest 
challenge of the unassimilated to 
prove the high qualities of American 
life as superior to the life of the home 
country. We accepted simulation as 
assimilation and forgot that the dictum 
in Rome to do as the Romans do is 
merely etiquette that belongs to the 
group of conventional lies that have 
no room in true assimilative effort. 

Let us see what the foreigner had to 
give up in the process of assimilation: 

Language. No one should sympa- 
thize more with the effort to accept a 
new language in place of the old than 
the American who has from time to 
time made an effort to learn a new 
language. Yet, during the war, laws 
were passed prohibiting the use of 
foreign languages in assemblies of 
foreign-born persons; foreign language 
papers were suppressed or watched 
as we would watch dangerous crim- 
inals; persons who spoke a foreign 
tongue were constantly suspected of dis- 
loyalty or un-Americanism. All this 
was done in the face of the obvious 
fact that the laws and customs of this 
country can just as well be explained 
in French, Polish or Russian, and that 
in the case of the foreign groups their 
own language was the only medium 
through which we could have reached 
them and through which education in 
American ways could be achieved. 

I have often said that I would 
rather the immigrant would love 
America in German than hate America 
in English. To fear that the speaking 
of a foreign language is detrimental 
to loyalty is as absurd as to think the 
Swiss are not a united nation because 
French, German and Italian are spoken 
in Switzerland. 

As I look back upon the environ- 
ment in which I first saw the light of 
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day and in which I spent my child- 
hood and compare it with the radical 
changes that have taken place in my 
mode of living, point of view and sym- 
pathies, I am startled to think that 
such a radical change in one’s life and 
aspirations and ideals could take place 
within comparatively few years. Some 
of these changes have been gradual 
and unconscious, while others have 
been more violent and not without a 
certain intellectual and spiritual re- 
sistance and resentment. None of 
them have been the result of conscious, 
organized Americanization from with- 
out, but they have achieved, never- 
theless, what I am bold enough to 
consider a rather thorough American- 
ization. Throughout this transfor- 
mation I have endeavored to retain 
whatever of the old ideals and aspira- 
tions I felt were helpful. They have 
kept me nearer to the people and 
achievement of Europe without in any 
way interfering with my new adjust- 
ments and new mode of life. One 

can more easily accept the tradition 
a New England if his own tradition 
is not subject to violence; one can 
more readily understand the genius of 
American institutions in home, in 
church, in politics, in art and in litera- 
ture if some respect is shown to their 
own genius in these fields of human 
endeavor. Methods that tend to cre- 
ate resistances are not only un-Ameri- 
can but are inexpedient in achieving 
the results desired. 

No one is responsible for his race or 
his nationality, but each person must 
assume responsibilities for the stand- 
ing of his race or nation in the world 
and its perpetuation. America tends 
to denationalize its immigrants and 
destroy or absorb their racial charac- 
teristics. During the war Anglo- 
Saxon civilization was held before the 
immigrant as the highest achievement 
of the most highly ane race. 
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Anglo-Saxon and American civiliza- 
tion were confused. The result of 
this confusion was that all the scores 
of nationalities and races of this 
country were expected to accept ways 
of living and thinking, not of a new | 
nation, but of an alien nation with 
which America has only remote rela- 
tions and affiliations. The immi- 
grant who had come to this country 
to find a great heterogeneous mass of 
people sharing a new political and so- 
cial ideal found himself confronted 
with the problem of accepting as fact 
the presumptions that what is not 
Anglo-Saxon is not American, and 
that his race and national characters 
must conform to a strict code which is 
not the creation of a great synthetic 
mass of peoples from the four corners 
of the earth but the strict code of a 
civilization which controlled the des- 
tinies of this country a century and a 
half ago. 

To this was added the artificial and 
unfortunate classification of people 
into native, alien and enemy alien. 
Where there was unity*the war created 
antagonisms and where there «was 
loyalty we made every effort to instill | 
fear. We came out of the war less 
Americanized than we went into the 
war, and it was all due to American- 
izers and their lack of understanding 
of their task and their subjects. 

Had we recognized that only be- 
tween equals or potential equals can 
peace and civilization develop and be of 
common benefit, the new national con- 
sciousness created by the war would 
been have justified and would have 
been creative of a new national life. 

There was a certain respect for the — 
immigrant who had become an Ameri- 
‘van citizen during the war. With 
many it was merely a protective colora- 
tion so useful in concealing old aspira- 
tions, ideals and suspic ions. Unassim- 
ilated lame is more dangerous 
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to American institutions than the 
mass of aliens which remains unas- 
similated and does not endeavor to 
participate in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. Yet the Americanization 
movement centered its attention upon 
the making of legal citizens without 
regard to the essential requirements of 
intelligent citizenship. I have always 
had more respect for the alien who 
refuses to accept American citizenship 
before he is ready for it than for the 
man or woman who seeks such citizen- 
ship not as a prize for service but as a 
protection against suspicion. A for- 
eign government that would compel 
any American to deny his allegiance 
to this country as the price of enjoying 
the privilege of residence would be 
looked upon with scorn by America. 
Do we owe less to other governments 
in our relation to their citizens? 

From what I have said within the 
limited scope of this brief article it 
may be gleaned that I am opposed to 


the Americanization movement as 


conceived and carried on during the 
war by many classes of workers. I 
am opposed to this movement because 
I believe in Americanization, because 
I feel that to Americanize the immi- 
grant is a solemn duty of America and 
because I know that we can not take 
away one’s nationality without first 
accepting that nationality as an asset 
to be respected, and as a gift that must 
in part be incorporated in the sum total 
of American civilization. The weav- 
ing of national and racial characters 
of the alien into the fabric of American 
civilization is the real task of American- 
ization. If we refuse to accept this 
doctrine we should close our doors to 
the immigrant or exclude him from 
ever becoming a part of this country’s 
national life. 

I have dealt rather scathingly with 
& movement that has attained much 
power and some prestige in this coun- 
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try. The sooner the movement is 
forgotten the better for the immigrants 
and for America. The question may 
justly be asked, however, as to what 
should be done? In answer to this 
may I state that long before the war 
much good work was done by the social 
settlements and the churches, the 
charitable organizations and the pro- 
tective agencies, the schools, the indus- 
tries and the labor unions. 

There are, however, a few aspects 
of the problem of Americanization 
that would lend themselves to a con- 
structive program that would contain 
none of the elements of fear and sus- 
picion characteristic of the movement 
during the war. These are: 

Fair treatment in relation to Ameri- 
‘an institutions. This would mean 
ample protection of the immigrant 
from the moment he lands in the 
immigration station to the time 
when he becomes self-reliant and 
independent in dealing with his own 
personal problems. One injustice in 
industry or the courts will do more to 
delay or destroy confidence in the 
good will of this country than can be 
established by all efforts to teach the 
immigrant the intricacies of American 
government and American life. The 
force of experience is vastly more 
potent than book education. 

I wish I might recite some of the 
difficulties and problems that I en- 
countered during the first two years 
of my stay in this country as an immi- 
grant. My own experiences point to 
the need of immigrant protection as 
the most important means of creating 
a type of mental receptivity which is 
the first essential in all effort towards 
assimilation. 

Recognition of racial and national 
values is another element that can 
not be disregarded in assimilative 
effort. These foreign groups bring 
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certain cultural bashapsame and char- 
acters that we might do well to study 
and as far as possible leave unchanged 
in their process of assimilation. 

The monumental work on The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
by William I. Thomas and Florian 
Znaniecki indicates the need and the 
extent of such studies. If we are to 
deal fairly with a problem of ‘denation- 
alization we must deal scientifically 
with the material to be handled and 
evaluate it in terms of the new na- 
tionalism which we are endeavoring 
to create in this country. 

Immigrant education as represented 
by the schools and the social agencies 
has the one serious defect of being 
devoid of spontaneity. Little or noth- 
ing is left to the initiative of the 
immigrant and not infrequently the 
teaching staff is unable to understand 
the fundamental and elementary prin- 
ciples of race and national psychology. 
We must train the teachers to 


meet this important need in the 
teaching profession, but above all 
we must leave to the immigrant 


some choice as to the studies he is to 
undertake. 

In the teaching of citizenship we 
frequently find that there is no oppor- 
tunity for practical experience or self- 
expression. The fact that there are 
so many radical movements among the 
foreigners is an indication of their 
political-mindedness, but we seldom 
take advantage of it by organizing 
community councils, community cen- 
ters and other organizations in which 
the immigrant may participate, instead 
of merely receiving education. 

Recognition of national rights of 
the home country must be made a 
part of the Americanization move- 
ment. The attitude that America 
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has taken towards European nations 
has had its effects upon the rate 
of Americanization in this country. 
Whatever we may think about the 
feasibility of one’s Americanism when 
he still holds affections for the home 
country we must recognize the fact 
that we can not break all ties or de- 
stroy all affection for one’s country of 
birth. The justice dealt out to the 
home countries through the influence 
of American international relations is 
bound to have its effect upon the immi- 
grant groups in America coming from 
these countries. 

This country is a miniature Europe 
and it is not enough to give the immi- 
grant a square deal here; we must 
apply the same principles to our rela- 
tions abroad. The Irish question has 
baffled political parties in this coun- 
try, but not so the Polish or the 
Macedonian questions. They have, 
nevertheless, been real factors in our 
political life and will be increasingly 
important questions as the reconstruc- 
tion or confusion in European inter- 
national affairs are participated in by 
this country. The loyalty of the 
Poles, the Russians, the Greeks, etc., 
in some measure will be determined 
by the international politics of the 
United States. 

I have pointed out briefly what 
should be taken into account in the 
development of a constructive program 
of national integration in the United 
States. Protection, understanding, 
participation, acceptance of racial and 
national values and fair international 
relations are the sum total of what we 
need to recognize as fundamental to 
Americanization. All other factors will 
be dependent upon the loyalty that the 
movement shows towards these funda- 
mentals. 
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HE problem of the immigrant has 
its roots deep in the laws of psy- 
chology and can never be solved 
“ except through an adaptation of prac- 
tical treatment to inner impulses which 
have been nurtured through a long 
_. experience with abnormal conditions. 
3 The basis of these impulses has been 
the desire for freedom. I mean by 
desire for freedom the instinctive im- 
pulse for unfettered and _ therefore 
normal self-expression. 
When the game is open and fair and 
thereby free, one may be beaten, dis- 
“9 appointed, and yet happy from the 
surplus of joy arising out of the game 
, a whether it be business, golf or 
. War. But if the freedom of the conflict 
is limited in any way as by an unfair 
referee, a secret alliance or any other 
; form of loaded dice, even though one 
may win, the thrill of it is mitigated; 
_ whereas if one loses, over and above 
ae ee loss, there is a resentment deep 
and pervasive. Such a conflict is ab- 
normal as contrasted with the free and 
normal struggle in which men will 
always find a fulness of life. 

The abnormality, however, does not 
inhere in a relationship viewed merely 
externally, but must be estimated or 
measured entirely by the pathology of 
its psychological results. When cer- 
tain kinds of psychopathological con- 
ditions are found, we may postulate an 
abnormal relationship as a cause. We 
need not appeal to abstract principles 
of justice to determine what shall be 
the relations of races, nations and 
classes, but we need to observe what 

1Sometime Chief of the Division of Immigrant 
Heritages in the Carnegie Corporation’s Ameri- 
canization Study and Director of the Mid-Europ- 
ean Union. Author of: The School and the Immi- 

ant (1916).—The Eprron. 
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are the resultant attitudes and then 
we may adjust the method of states- 
craft and international relations so as 
to make inoperative the causes which 
produce the pathological conditions. 

The particular form of pathology 
which is involved in our problem may 
be called the oppression psychosis. 
Oppression is the domination of one 
group by another, politically, eco- 
nomically or culturally, singly or in 
combination. Psychosis is a state of 
consciousness. The word originally 
applied to any state of consciousness, 
but it has been used so much in con- 
nection with psychopathology that 
now it may mean anything from insan- 
ity to an exaggerated attitude. In my 
use of the term I mean those persistént 
and exaggerated mental conditions 
which are characteristically produced 
under conditions where one group dom- 
inates another. 

I do not wish to overemphasize the 
Freudian basis of my theory, because 
there is much in the Freudian system 
which is not essential to my treatment 
of the problem, but at the same time 
there is no question but that the Freud- 
ian approach throws much light on 
what has hitherto not been adequately 
analyzed. 

The division of consciousness into 
the emotional, volitional and cognitive 
we know is merely artificial and con- 
venient for clearer understanding, and 
is in part a hold-over from the theo- 
logical and metaphysical methods of 
thought. We now think of these three 
as merely different aspects of the same 
unity and recognize that they have 
their roots below consciousness; and, 
so far as they spring from instincts, go 
back to evolutionary origins. 
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its origin in some instinctive value 

which was once essential to survival, 

and there will be an appropriate emo- 
: tion and idea to go with it. Thus the 

hunting instinct sends men fishing, 

and they feel joy in it, and at the same 

time formulate ideas which make it 
a rational to fish. The will is the doing, 
and appears only in the process. 

At the bottom of all consciousness 
is a “wish,” “urge” or “disposition” 
' which has its origin in an evolution in 
which it was preserved because it had a 
survival value. When the wish, urge, 
or will, as we shall call it, is frustrated 
or inhibited it does not yield passively. 
It was created to struggle, and opposi- 
tion stimulates it to struggle harder. 

Many diseases of the individual 
come from inhibitions of this sort which 
are imposed by all sorts of conditions 
of life. Many are products of con- 
a vention. The psycho-analysts resolve 
many abnormal states of mind simply 
by making the patient understand the 
cause, and then when possible remove 
the cause. 

Although part of what I am main- 
taining is analogy and not identical, I 
think there is no hope for a world of 
peace and coéperation until some sim- 
ilar method is applied to the problems 
arising out of the abnormal conflict of 
c groups, whether nations or classes. 
+i The group is an object for which it is 
instinctive to strive, and in connection 
with which we have our strongest 
emotions. 

A political, economic or cultural 
domination simply means the frus- 
a trated will of a group. They may be 
defined as autocratic, plutocratic or 
cultocratic control. The struggle for 
freedom which has been so much a 
part of the world’s history and much 
to the fore recently has not been a 
struggle for individual freedom so 
much as for freedom of groups. The 
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whole world responded immediately 
to the idea of “self-determination” 
because it is an instinctive “wish” for 
which people have always felt and 
strived, though it has only recently 
been defined. 

Freedom is not what we have so 
often tried to make it mean, an ab- 
sence of determinism, but merely an 
instinctive demand for the privilege of 
self-determination. When freedom is 
denied, frustration and disease result, 
not only for the individuals but in the 
re'xtionship of societies. I mean by 
an oppression psychosis, then, the 
“balked disposition” of a group, 
which is reflected by all of the mem- 
bers characteristically. 

In the struggle which always follows 
on the trail of frustration some sub- 
stitute is found whose excesses measure 
the pathology. A nation, for example, 
in striving to be free, say the Irish; 
under the present economic and politi- 
‘al conditions their struggle does not 
succeed. It has been the error of 
states to think that if the national as- — 
piration was prevented from accom- | 
plishment their end was achieved. 
The Irish, however, have succeeded so 
well in demonstrating to the world 
that this is not true, that their case may 
be taken as a generic illustration for 
the oppression psychosis. In spite of 
this we still find the tendency to talk 
about the Irish as though they were 
normal; just as, before Carleton Parker, | 
the I. W. W. were considered perverse 
instead of psychopathic. The reason 
for this is that their abnormality has 
not yet been objectively analyzed. 
On all such problems‘we get confused \ 
by talking about justice and rights as 
abstract principles when the evidence 
of them is found in the attitudes of 
people themselves. We have even 
come to attribute certain biological 
and racial characteristics to the Irish 
and to the Jews when their peculiari- 
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ties are nothing but injustice frozen 
into psychology. 

In the diagnosis of national traits, 
of all people who have not been sover- 
eign, we must always look for some 
oppression resultant of which there 
are certain outstanding symptoms that 
are amazingly uniform. “‘American- 
ization”’ must be largely psychiatry 
directed towards the outstanding facts 
or psychoses. An oppressed group is 
abnormally subjective. Its inability 
to realize itself freely has turned back 
attention to itself until its self-con- 
sciousness becomes entirely out of focus. 
_An other words, an oppressed group is 

hyperesthetic to itself. There is a 
complete incapacity to view its own 
problems objectively. Women have 
through long history belonged to an 
oppressed group and a prevailing psy- 
chosis is illustrated by the reply of the 
woman whose husband said to her, 
“The trouble with women is that they 
take everything personally.” “That 
isn’t so,’ she said, “I don’t.” Any 
one who has known Irish, Jews, Poles 
or any other people who have long 
been dominated is familiar with this 
tendency to personal interpretation. 
There is always a chip on the shoulder 
to which the slightest jar calls atten- 
tion. 

Closely related to this subjectivity 
is the tendency to be suspicious, which 
is nothing but a method of being on 
guard. Social workers have often re- 
marked that certain immigrant nation- 
alities are suspicious. In the group 
experience a suspicious attitude has 
been necessary as a protective device. 
In the effort to resist absorption which 
used all sorts of subterfuges, the dom- 
inated group learned to meet any 
overture with suspicion. 

The effect on the nervous system 
may take various forms. Clearly the 
inhibition of an instinct must have a 
neutral sequence. In fact what we 
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have designated as Jewish characteris- 
tics are largely based on the nervous 
reactions which have resulted from 
more varieties and longer oppression 
than those of any other group. The 
Jew is introspective, analytical, ag- 
gressive and conspicuous. The Negro 
also has many of the same characteris- 
tics, although he has not yet devel- 
oped so many compensatory values, 
such as religious solidarity and busi- | 
ness technique. 

A technique is developed by the 
group and the individuals in it to meet 
the situation and retain the self-esteem 
necessary to life. The oppressed peas- 
ant has a shrewdness and cunning 
which he would not have had if he 
could have had freer relations with his 
masters, and the Jewish capacity to 
trade was developed under a necessity 
for survival in which trade offered the 
only possibility. The technique is no 
more racial than is that of the college 


boy who learns the method of selling | 


books, and succeeds in making it work. 

Aggressiveness also is the product of 
the instinct for the suppressed indi- 
vidual to make up for his inferiority. 
A small man is more often than not 
self-assertive, and for the same reason 
that the Negro makes himself con- 
spicuous; the inferiority complex is as 
applicable to groups as to individuals. 

The most outstanding result of the 
oppression psychosis is to create a 
group solidarity which is far stronger 
than could have been created by any 
other means. Whenever there is a 
conflict both sides increase their soli- 
darity, but the one which loses and is 
dominated has the supplementary 
instinct of hate to stimulate its unity. 
In most cases hate is developed by 
actual or feared domination. A gen- 
uine American opposition to Germany 
was not secured until it was possible 
to appeal to the fear of the imposition 
of German authority on America, and 
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then the hate instinct expanded with- 
out limit. 

When the nation in its own right is 
prevented from self-expression there 
are always adopted certain compensa- 
tory objects of the will, or certain sym- 
bols on which the energy of the group 
is expended. Both the objects and the 
symbols come to have a reality and 
meaning which are not at all justifiable 
in themselves, but which, as defensive 
institutions, serve to preserve the 
group. Just as in the individual psy- 
chopathic case where the patient has 
transferred the focus of his attention 
to something abnormal, without any 
knowledge of the fact, so in this case 
a whole nation may embrace an idea 
or line of conduct, thinking it is act- 
ing rationally while it really is only 
instinctive. 

Language and religion are the most 
notable compensatory forms of de- 
fense and aggression, and the energy 
which would be absorbed normally 
and unnoticed in the self-expression of 
the group becomes exaggerated and 
militant in appropriating these sym- 
bols of unity. Every immigrant group 
in America and all the new nations of 
Europe, and the whole proletarian 
movement of the world have psychoses 
in these matters, and we shall make no 
real progress in dealing with them 
unless we can see under fanatical zeal 

- the deep current of a human instinct 
struggling for freedom. 

In America we have inherited all 
the oppression problems of Europe and 
out of them we are trying to build up 
a codperating democracy in which men 
may rise to their full human dignity. 

One-tenth of our population is Negro 
with its actual or potential psychoses, 
and approximately one-third of the 
remainder is either foreign born or of 
foreign-born stock. Counting the Irish, 
a | is no exaggeration to say that there 
are in the States more 
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twenty million people who are more or 
less psychopathic on account of one or 
all forms of oppression previously or 
at present experienced in Europe. 

The problem of merging these peo- 
ples of varying backgrounds and in- 
tense attitudes ought not to be, and 
can not be, the method of the melting- 
pot which aims to make a uniform 
society. It can be solved only by the 
paradoxical method of indirection. 
Central Europe has proved conclusive- 
ly that language can not be assimilated 
by attacking it directly. In my opin- 
ion more progress would have been 
made in “Americanization” if no one 
had ever thought of it, although that 
does not mean that it is not an advan- 
tage to promote humane relationships. 
What should be meant by American- 
ization is the bringing of all the people 
of America into participation in a pro- 
gressive democracy, with tolerance 
toward the varying customs and be- 
liefs, so as to articulate a society rich 
in content and orderly in process. 

America to the immigrant is an op- 
portunity in those directions in which 
he has previously been oppressed. 
The great danger is that similar forms 
of oppression may be found here. He 
brings a complex of attitudes and he 
needs a proper meeting of those atti- 
tudes. What he can give us most 
definitely is an object lesson in political 
science. If we heed it we may almost 
reform the world; if we ignore it we 
shall help to perpetuate what the war 
sought to banish from the earth. 

But the teaching of English should 
be called education, not Americaniza- 
tion, which is likely to offend because 
it implies the same old culture domina- 
tion which is more hateful than politi- 
cal domination. We should foster the 
self-respect of the immigrant by re- 
specting the language for whose very 
existence his people have struggled for 
centuries. As —— and Milwaukee 
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have already done, we should offer in 
the high schools courses in any foreign 
language for which there are children 
demanding it in numbers sufficient to 
form a class. We could thus preserve 
the language possession already at- 
tained by the children, and also pro- 
mote respect in the children for their 
parents; and in the parents we should 
be dislodging the suspicion that Am- 
erica practices the hated policy of 
Europe. There is no other way com- 
parable with this for making English 
respected and loved, for it will thus 
stand out as a medium of oppor- 
tunity and not as an instrument of 


annihilation. 


In the same way the foreign born 
need their press. They need it be- 
cause there is no other way in which 
they can learn the news of the world 
and the facts and purposes of American 
life. Even if they learn English they 
will not be able to get its spirit as they 
still live in that of their native tongue. 
How many of us who have studied 
French and German much more than 
the average immigrant will ever be 
able to study English would choose a 
French or German newspaper in pref- 
erence to an English one? 

We must accept at their face value, 
and with infinite patience, both the 
normal and the pathological attitudes. 
The foreign born will never forget the 
land of their origin and their responsi- 
bility for it so long as injustice prevails 
there; the identification of America 
with the problems of Europe, there- 
fore, is so close that we can not escape 
our share in the responsibility however 
much we may wish. There can be no 
real Americanization of the immigrant 
unless there is a real league of nations, 
as the symbol of a real organization 
which will substitute in Europe a 
reign of justice for the reign of immor- 
ality. The isolation of America is pure 
illusion. The only way it can be re- 
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gained is by identifying ourselves with 
a democratic reorganization of Europe. 
If an unjust domination is imposed on 
Germany, the many millions of German 
stock in America will gradually and 
inevitably develop a political solidar- 
ity such as they never knew before. 

Most of the nations of Europe have 
only one or two international problems, 
but we have every one of the problems 
of all the nations within our borders. 
To deny or overlook this is to pull 
down over our own heads the pillars 
upon which rest our political and social 
structures. No country in Europe is 
so dependent on just relationships as 
is the United States. Fifty per cent of 
the Irish, twenty per cent of the Poles, 
and a large percentage of all of the 
other long-oppressed peoples are in 
America and constitute from one-third 
to two-thirds of the population of 
many of our leading centers. 

The foreign born need a renewal of 
the faith that has been waning faith in 
the freedom and democracy of America 
—to obtain which they came to these 
shores. Through what those who came 
here told their oppressed kinsmen in 
Europe, the latter came to look to 
America for salvation, and through 
them the real purpose of America may 
still be the salvation of Europe. To 
discriminate against those who are 
living among us means a perpetuation 
in America of the hatreds of the past 
in Europe. We must devise a political 
science and social practice which will : 
give them the self-expression here that 
self-determination aims to give in 
Europe. 

Just as finally the American authori- 
ties tried to mobilize the attitudes of 
the immigrants for purposes of war, so 
they must mobilize them for peace. 
Foolish and frantic methods of Amer- 
icanization should yield to the realiza- 
tion that we are dealing with a psycho- 
logical and moral problem, and that a 
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league of nations is potential in the 
United States. If we could organize 
the representatives of the countries of 
Europe who are in America behind a 
program for a reconstructed world, we 
should have an instrument for world- 
order whose potentiality can not be 
measured. Instead, we hide our heads 
in the sand and think to make them 
forget by teaching them English! 

There is no panacea for dealing with 
the immigrant simpler than that re- 
quired for the whole world. And the 
existing deep-seated psychoses can only 
be cured through a long process of 
time. We must deal as wise physicians 
with a soul-sick people for whose 
trouble we have no responsibility but 
who have become an integral part of 
our lives. 


The spirit and method of American- 
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ization must be part and parcel of the 
solution of the problems of Europe. 
The relations of groups, both in con- 
flict and in coéperation, is the para- 
mount issue of human society. If we 
can learn even a few of the laws under- 
lying the conflict of groups we shall 
make rapid progress where we have 
been blindly groping. In the mean- 
time, however, all these problems will 
resist solution until there is a just 
reorganization of Europe. Only when 
the ideals of democracy have removed 
the possibility of imperialistic exploita- 
tion will there be no longer a need for 
chauvinism to combat it. America 
can not save herself unless Europe is 
saved. Whether we will or not, our 
immigrants make the world-problem 
our problem, and the problem pri- 
marily one of psychology. 


Immigration, the Matrix of American Democracy 


ALLEN 


T. Burns 


Director of the Studies in Americanization of the Carnegie Corporation, New York City 


MMIGRANTS to America for three 
hundred years have been inher- 
ently the more individualistic of their 
native fellow countrymen. Immigra- 
tion with its inherent difficulties and 
new experiences has been a process of 
natural selection sorting out and ap- 
pealing to the more daring, enterpris- 
ing, self-reliant, self-assertive members 
of any group. Immigrants are all 
alike in possessing the spirit of the 
pioneer, the innovator, the explorer, 
the adventurer. America, the product 
of immigration, has come naturally and 
inevitably by her most distinguishing 
characteristics: freedom, liberty, inde- 
pendence. 

Paul Bourget in Outre Mere says: 
“Everything in the United States grows 
clear when understood as an immense 
act of faith in the social beneficence of 


individual energy left to itself.” A 
friend recently remarked facetiously 
in connection with the deportation of 
Emma Goldman and her reported 
pleasure at being sent to Russia: “I~ 
don’t see how, being an anarchist, she — 
can like any country better than the 
United States.” These remarks recall 
the original constitutional convention 
with its advocates of “as little govern- 
ment as possible.” 

Certain exigencies of immigration 
have always tended to modify this 
aggressive enterprising individualism. 
The journey was to a strange land, 
unknown difficulties were to be met, 
hostile forces were to be withstood, and 
tremendous obstacles to security and 
success had to be overcome. Rocky 
and wooded land or an industrial sys- 
tem of steel and strain had to be made 
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“eo to yield a living; treaties and a modus 
vivendit with Indian or Tammany 
braves had to be negotiated; education 
in the religion, learning and arts of the 
elders seemed necessary; and protec- 
tion against disease, destitution and 
violators of morals had to be estab- 
lished. 

Individual resources and _ self-reli- 
ance have never been entirely adequate 
for these vital necessities of strange 
people in a strange land. There has 
had to be a pooling of interests and 
issues, a surrender of some personal 
preferences and peculiar practices. 
This merging of personal opinions and 
the fusion of individual resources have 
been the beginnings of collective deci- 
sion and action, the origin of American 
Democracy. 

But this making of common cause 
has taken place only with one instinc- 
tive purpose and under one imperative 
necessity. This is when individual 
development and welfare could be bet- 
ter promoted by joint rather than 
personal action and enterprise. Gov- 
ernment has not come into being in its 
own interest but in the interest of the 
governed. The distinction between 
European and American Democracy is 
that the former is slowly centripetal, 
the latter still more slowly centripetal. 
Democracy in Europe has developed by 
gradually taking from the central 
authority rights and privileges de- 
manded by the people for themselves. 
In America the people have grudgingly 
and little by little surrendered some of 
their individual prerogatives and power 
to a central authority. But this sur- 


render has been after “individual 
energy left to itself’’ had proved insuf- 
ficient, and common decision and 


action were required for the greater 
satisfaction of the many whose per- 
sonal welfare was the unique purpose 
of the establishment of the govern- 
ment as well as of their own or their 
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ancestors’ immigration and adventure 
in independence. 

Experience and practice in common 
decision and action found necessary by 
self-reliant immigrants have formed 
the cradle and school of American self- 
government. De Tocqueville, the first 
European student of America’s unique 
experiment, said: 

Local assemblies of citizens constitute 
the strength of free nations. Town meet- 
ings are to liberty what primary schools are 
to science, they bring it within the people’s 
reach, they teach men how to use and how 
to enjoy it. 

In the United States the inhabitants 
were thrown but as yesterday upon the soil 
they now occupy the instinctive 
love of their country can scarcely exist in 
their minds; but everyone takes as zealous 
an interest in the affairs of his township, 
his county, and of the whole state as though 
they were his own, because everyone, in his 
sphere, takes an active part in the govern- 
ment of society. 

Would De Tocqueville visiting Amer- 
ica today observe, “everyone takes an 
active part in the government of soci- 
ety”? To judge by the universal 
newspaper and personal comment after 
the last national nominating conven- 
tions he would find himself a very small 
minority if he made such a statement. 
Otherwise, why the backbreaking at- 
tempts to revive the local assemblies of 
citizens, to resuscitate “community 
councils,” to restore the “neighborhood 
association” or “social unit”? But 
what these champions of the “primor- 
dial cell of our body politic” have 
failed to see is that the march of civil- 
ization has rendered impossible this 
return to the practices of the fathers. 

Town meetings functioned in the be- 
ginning because vital, everyday inter- 
ests coincided with the restricted and 
relatively isolated area occupied by 
these fellow townsmen. Fellowship, 
sustenance, security, novelty, adven- 
ture all had to come within the round 
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of town life. Political institutions 
were naturally founded on geographi- 
= divisions because these divisions 
were foci of the vital interests of 
citizens. Maintaining the political 
organization was synonymous with 
maintaining the collective activities 
necessary for life itself. 

Universal transportation and com- 
munication have broken up the orig- 
inal structure of American political 
life. Interests do not run primarily 
by locality, but by occupation, tastes, 
experience, education. Only such as 
can make a living by it are sufficiently 
interested to maintain the old political 
devices so as to make them have the 
semblance of working. So arises the 
political machine. The lines of polit- 
ical action are so diverse from lines 
of everyday interests and groupings 
that the average citizen is inevitably 
thwarted and baffled in trying to take 
an effective part in government. 

But new organic groupings are in 
process: investor, employer, laborer, 
farmer, lawyer, teacher, banker, social 
worker. All are trying to influence 
government through the old machin- 
ery. Some day the political structure 
will be changed to correspond with 
these new vital and active groupings as 
closely as the original framework based 
on territorial divisions coincided with 
the natural groupings of citizens of 
those days. The voluntary, spon- 
taneous, self-governing associations of 
those of kindred interests are the pre- 
paratory schools of the coming political 
life of America. 

In these days of transition and ap- 
parent political paralysis every demo- 
cratic, vital organization is as impor- 
tant as the local assembly proved to 
be for the beginnings of our national 
life. Among these new cradles and 
schools of the self-government that is 
to be are those organizations of new 
immigrants which are as natural and 


inevitable as those of the earliest set- 
tlers. As already suggested the forces 
producing these collective activities 
are similar to those that produced the 
original germ plasm of our democracy. 

The new immigrant feels as isolated 
as his early prototype. Added to the 
strangeness of the land is the mutual 
strangeness of himself and the native 
born. On both sides this has made 
for shrinking from and avoidance of 
each other. Self-assertive as the new- 
comers must be to achieve immigra- 
tion, the new immigration has come 
from peoples with a greater solidarity 
and cohesiveness than the old. Op- 
pression, discrimination, remoteness 
from the more individualizing currents 
of civilization have produced a soli- 
darity and unity which the wilderness 
gave our forefathers and for which we 
are again seeking and groping in order 
to have the “makings” of a newly 
effective democracy. 

This isolation and solidarity is coin- 
cident with many emergencies and 
problems too great for individual solu- 
tion. The situation has compelled 
a new pooling of interests and resources. 
Benefit associations, educational clubs, 
synagogues, churches, nationalistic so- 
cieties and labor organizations are 
samples of what the problems of new 
immigrants have generated under as 
pressing necessity as forced the first 
colonists to surrender sufficient indi- 
vidualism for constituting a success- 
ful town meeting. No understanding 
of either the immigrant or the forces 
working for a reconstruction of politics 
can be adequate without inquiring 
whether the self-governing activities 
of the new immigrants will make a 
contribution to the new order. 

Many recent experiences with immi- 
grants indicate that in their spontane- 
ous, indigenous organizations these 
new Americans are acquiring the expe- 
rience and self-reliance that made the 
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merican Revolutionaries insist that 
“all government derives its just powers 


the consent of the governed’”’; 


and made De Tocqueville say of the 
participant in such humble intimate 
group action: “He practices the art of 
government in the small sphere within 
his reach; he accustoms himself to 


_ those forms which can alone insure the 


_ steady progress of liberty; he imbibes 
their spirit, he acquires a taste for 
order.” 
‘Two years ago a Ukrainian leader 
came into the writer’s office and said he 
was head of a Ukrainian social settle- 
ment, with a plant valued at $75,000. 
He and his associates wanted advice as 
to their future policy and activities. 


_ He was advised to go for help to the 


federation of settlements in his city. 
His reply was that his institution had 
been named “social settlement” so 
that it would be understood by native 
Americans and because that was the 


name of the American institution most 


like the one in question. These Amer- 
ican institutions had been visited and 
carefully studied for effective methods. 
But the settlement federation had 
~ never asked the Ukrainian settlement 
to affiliate. So the Ukrainians would 
never seek advice from those who 
would not accept the Ukrainians as 


_ fellow workers and partners in a com- 


mon field. 

On July 4, 1919, one hundred and 
thirty Italian sick and death benefit 
societies of Chicago held a picnic to- 
- gether to form a federation. They 
_ had found the problems of their indi- 
_ vidual societies so perplexing as to 
require the pooling of their interests 
and resources. But another reason 
for the federation was given by the 
leader of the movement: 


We have noticed that it is very popular 
among native Americans to conduct health 
campaigns directed largely at the foreign 
born. The intended beneficiaries are never 
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consulted in the planning or execution of 
these undertakings. Then their origina- 
tors wonder why their efforts fall so far 
short of their hopes. They never realize 
that the immigrant is so American that he 
resents and rejects being made a mere 
recipient and beneficiary of others’ good 
works. We are hoping that if our societies 
federate we shall look imposing and impor- 
tant enough to be taken in and made part- 
ners in all that is intended to promote our 
welfare. 

In Fitchburg, Massachusetts, is a 
group of about six thousand Finns. 
They have faced the common prob- 
lems of thickly settled industrial work- 
ers, i.€., wholesome recreation, physical 
exercise, education, labor organization, 
housing and the high cost of living. 
But by collective effort they have 
built a social hall where they con- 
duct programs under the direction of 
full-time, paid musical and dramatic 
leaders. They have erected another 
large building which has become the 
labor temple of the whole city. Here 
were held the first classes in English 
and civics for immigrants at the ex- 
pense of the Finns themselves. In the 
same building is a gymnasium avail- 
able for community use, and a coépera- 
tive savings bank with deposits in the 
hundreds of thousands. 

Outside the city a recreation farm 
has been purchased for week-end out- 
ings and longer vacations. In the city 
an apartment, boarding house and 
store building has been put up. A 
milk delivery, bakery, furnishing store, 
and five meat and grocery shops are all 
operated on a codperative basis. A 
fixed interest is paid on capital and all 
profits are distributed in proportion to 
purchases. 

A leader in these enterprises ex- 
plained how the economic activities 
came about. Most of the men be- 
longed to an agitating revolutionary 
organization. A handful of members 
proposed starting a codperative store 
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as yielding more immediate benefits 
than a propaganda for the overturn of 
society. These insurgents were ridi- 
culed and voted down because their 
proposals if successful would lessen 
workingmen’s interest in revolution. 
But like the original weavers of Roch- 
dale, the few had the courage of their 
convictions. As they demonstrated 
their ability to improve their lot by 
collective, concerted action in distrib- 
uting the necessities of life, their ridi- 
culers began to take notice and one by 
one to secure membership in the demo- 
cratic undertakings. With this prac- 
tical experience in the profitableness of 
seeking progress by self-governing 
group decision and action has come a 
marvelous change. These erstwhile 
revolutionists have become ardent 
champions of the ballot as the only 
effective method of governmental prog- 
ress. In the place of the mere handful 
of advocates of democratic action there 
remains a mere handful of Reds. 

In the little mining town of Avilla 
in southwestern Pennsylvania, made 
up of Slovaks, Poles, Lithuanians and 
Negroes, a veritable town meeting was 
held by the members of an incipient 
codperative store. A party of malcon- 
tents wanted to throw over the attempt 
to progress by slow orderly efforts of a 
united group, and to resort to discon- 
tent and agitation. This party seemed 
to be having the better of the argu- 
ment until the cause of gradual, per- 
sistent but sure democracy was suc- 
cessfully championed by a West Indian 
Negro. Urging that effective collec- 
tive action was the only sure though 
slow road to greater welfare and so the 
only sure cure for discontent, he said: 
“This codperative business is like a 
great ship bound for America from an 
infected port. Of course before you 
are allowed to land in the wonderful 
country you must expect to be detained 
in quarantine a little while until you 


are thoroughly disinfected.” And 
democracy won the day. Though the 
immigrants of today are learning les- 
sons of self-government in much the 
same way as the earliest immigrants, 
and though America is searching for 
capacity in self-government, the inci- 
dents related suggest that the friction 
or annihilation of immigrant organ- 
izations might be cutting off one’s nose 
to spite one’s face. Still the situations 
described leave something to be de- 
sired. Our problems of democracy are 
too big and inclusive to be solved by 
separate groups working out solutions 
by themselves. Isolated self-govern- 
ing activities of immigrants may be as 
far from producing national effective-_ 
ness as would have been the separate 
though self-governing activities of the 
thirteen original colonies. 

How can these democratic propen- 
sities of the immigrant be fused and 
transmuted into the life of our com- 
munities and nation as a whole? Can 
these beginnings of self-government be 
merged and blended with the natural 
counterparts among the native born? 

The town of Hatfield, Massachu- 
setts, has become the home of large 


numbers of Poles like other Connecti- _ 


cut valley villages. At first the older 
residents scorned and resented them; 
then feared the town’s utter demorali- 
zation. Its traditional unity, virtue 
and civic responsibility were threat- 
ened. As in many New England 
towns, the private citizens took part 
and had influence in their community’s 
affairs through their church organiza-_ 
tions. 
town life. There was a Congrega- 
tional Church and a Catholic Church, 
but each appealed equally little to the 
Pole. He consequently was declasse 
and becoming irresponsible and unde- 
pendable. Some Poles also were con- 
cerned and proposed to mobilize Polish 


interest and responsibility in the way 


These were the organic units of _ 
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ca. at Yankees had done the same for 

the town, i.e., through a church that 

pete appeal to Poles. This was 

/— undertaken and the native residents 

joined in and contributed to the proj- 

ect. When the Poles had an equally 

representative and suitable organiza- 

tion for participating in the town’s 

affairs, and were made welcome to do 

so, the Poles accepted their part in the 

community’s business, civic, social and 

patriotic activities. By discovery of 

an organization that could be an equal 

and natural partner with others that 

functioned for common welfare this 

town has been saved from the paralysis 

and deterioration of similar villages 

where no common unit of solidarity 
and coéperation has been operating. 

On a larger scale the United States 

Government found a way of utilizing 

and so merging the democratic capaci- 

ties of these immigrant associations. 

After the first liberty loan campaign 

the son of an immigrant went to the 

Treasury Department and said that 


AR made many changes in the 

life of Bohemian and Slovak 
immigrants in America. To start 
with, one hardly knows by what name 
to call them. The race from which 
they sprang is known as the Czecho- 
: slovak race and the land of their fathers 
is no longer a mere province of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, but the 
Czechoslovak Republic. This odd- 
looking name has by now become 
somewhat familiar to readers of Ameri- 
can newspapers, but it has not sup- 
planted in this country the names by 
which immigrants of that race have 
always been known,—they are still 
Bohemians « or Slovaks. 
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AKS New CzECHOSLOVAKS 


Bohemians and Slovaks—Now Czechoslov aks 


By Jarostav F. SmerankKA 
Consul, Czechoslovak Republic, Chicago 
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the hand-plucking, buttonholing, per- 
sonally embarrassing methods were 
not yielding anything like the possible 
results among the immigrants. He 
proposed that the thousands of immi- 
grant societies be made agencies of the 
Liberty Loan Bureau. The sugges- 
tion was adopted. While the popula- 
tion related to these organizations is 
at the most 33 per cent of the people 
of the United States, the subsequent 
Liberty Loan Campaign secured be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent of their total 
subscribers through the foreign-lan- 
guage division. 

Capacity for responsible collective 
decision and action is the direst need 
of the United States. Can immigrants 
again contribute to the generation of 
this capacity? Then in the interest 
of national unity and welfare this 
capacity must be appropriated, adopted 
and cherished as the earliest immigrant 
explorers would have seized the long 
sought fountain of the renewal of 
youth. 


The events in Europe have left a 
deep impression on the state of mind 
of the foreign-speaking groups here. 
Bohemians, and Slovaks even more, 
have acquired a feeling of dignity, self- 
confidence and assurance, now that 
they are members of a race which 
ranks with the independent races of 
the world. Men of Bohemian descent 
who formerly were almost unconscious 
of the fact that their roots were in 
Central Europe came forward in great 
numbers, manifesting an interest in 
the country from which their parents 
came, and those who were actually 
raised in what is now the Czechoslovak 
Republic follow eagerly the course of 
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developments there. Bohemian and 
Slovak papers in America give much 
more space nowadays to happenings 
in the old country than they were in 
the habit of doing before the war. 

The war and the rise of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic affected the life of the 
Czechoslovak immigrant in America 
in many ways. For one thing, there 
is now considerable contact between 
Bohemians and Slovaks here. For- 
merly, though they were closely akin 
and cherished theoretical feelings of 
friendship and brotherly love for each 
other, these two groups led separate 
lives. 

It is a well-known fact that immi- 
grant groups of different races have 
little contact with each other; each 
lives very much to itself, except in 
so far as its more progressive or bet- 
ter educated members enter into the 
general life of the community; but 
Germans in America do not mix with, 
let us say, Italians, or Croats with 
Roumanians. The Slavs have always 
professed to be closely related, but one 
Slav group in America has practically 
no contact with a different Slav group; 
that applied even to the relation of 
Bohemians to Slovaks. Bohemians 
had their own societies, fraternal, ben- 
eficial, gymnastic, social; they had 
their own halls and their own news- 
papers; and so did the Slovaks. Dur- 
ing the war they came together, since 
both were interested in the same end; 
namely, the establishment of an inde- 
pendent state by the two kindred 
races—or one race with two dialects, 
whichever view of their relationship 
one may hold to be the true one. Now 
that their brothers across the ocean 
make up one household, one political 
and economic unity, represented in 
America by the Czechoslovak Lega- 
tion and the Czechoslovak Consulate, 
the two immigrant groups ‘find that 
their relationship is no longer a ques- 


tion of theory, but a substantial fact’ 
Thus their principal racial organiza- 
tions are federated into the Czecho- 
slovak National Council of America; 
both are interested in combating Mag- 
yar or German propaganda unfriendly 
to the Czechoslovak Republic; both 
collect money for the Czechoslovak 
Red Cross and other relief activities. 
The Slovaks, especially in Chicago, 
Cleveland and the western states, read 
Bohemian daily papers; they celebrate 
in common Czechoslovak Indepen- 
dence Day, and send speakers to each 
other’s meetings. 

In one respect the campaign for 
Czechoslovak independence, financed 
from this country, exerted a differ- 
ent influence on Bohemian life than 
on Slovak life in America. Before 
the war Bohemians in America were 
divided pretty sharply into two hos- 
tile camps. Nearly two-thirds called 
themselves “liberals” of “free-think- 
ers,”’ while most of the rest were faith- 
ful Catholics. The Protestants were 
few. There were free-thinking death 
benefit societies and Catholic death 
benefit societies; liberal Sokols and 
Catholic Sokols; free-thinking social 
halls and church halls. Above all, 
Bohemian newspapers either adopted 
an anti-clerical tone, or they were 
strictly Catholic organs. When the 
great war came the liberals together 
with the Protestants, small in number 
but strong in able workers, took the 
lead in the campaign for the liberation 
of Bohemia. The Catholics at first 
limited themselves to collections for 
relief work, but in 1917 their principal 
organization, The National Alliance of 
Bohemian Catholics, joined the Bohe- 
mian National Alliance which up to 
then had financed, with some help 
from the Slovaks, Professor Masaryk’s 
campaign. 

During the war people in Bohemia 
could not make known their real senti- 
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ments owing to Austrian terrorism; it 
was realized by Bohemians outside of 
the Central Empires that they must 
present a united front, so as to demon- 
strate to the Allies that all Czechs, 
without regard to religion, were op- 
posed to the German cause and to 
Austrian rule and wanted indepen- 
dence. Under those circumstances the 
barrier which had existed for decades 
between the two camps of Bohemians 
in America was finally overcome. 
Since 1917 liberals and Catholics, as 
well as the Protestants, joined in 
holding public meetings and demon- 
_ strations, conducting bazaars, making 
house to house collections, and in every 
way working together. This new 
spirit of codperation survived the exi- 
gencies of the war. The two prin- 
cipal organizations still hold joint 
meetings and the old antipathy is little 
in evidence. Some efforts are being 
made to restore the old free-thinking 
movement with a view to keeping the 
freethinkers and those who are indif- 
ferent away from all contact with the 
Catholics; but the movement is not 
making much headway. 
Among the Slovaks, the opposite 
has happened. About one-fifth of the 
Slovaks are Lutherans while the rest 
are Catholics. The anti-church or 
anti-religious spirit was never strong 
among them, and the Catholics and 
_ Protestants got along remarkably well 
together. During the war some com- 
_ plaint was made by those more zealous 
in the national cause that many Slovak 
_ Catholic priests favored the Magyars, 
- instead of backing fully the national 
aspirations of their race. Only since 
the establishment of the Czechoslovak 
Republic can one trace something like 
a split along religious lines among 
Saveks in America. It is a reflex of 


Ww some Catholic leaders took 
_ openly the side of the Magyars, while 


LOVAKS 


—Now CzECHOSLOVAKS 


the others established a Catholic poli- 
tical party, which has in its program 
wide autonomy for Slovakia within 
the Czechoslovak Republic. Unfortu- 
nately many Slovaks believe that the 
Catholic party does not really want 
autonomy, but separation from the 
Czechs. 

In the United States the original 
organization which led the movement 
for Slovak liberation, the Slovak 
League of America, looks with sus- 
picion on the more recent organization 
known as the Slovak Catholic Alliance, 
which backs the Catholic party in 
Slovakia. The league is still sup- 
ported by many faithful Catholics, in- 
cluding some priests, but its main 
strength is among the Protestants and 
those indifferent to religious ques- 
tions; while the Catholic Alliance is led 
by priests and composed of those 
who place more emphasis on religious 
rather than national considerations. 
This has been complicated further by 
the motive of rivalry between two 
strong organizations for greater influ- 
ence, and as a result Slovaks in Amer- 
ica are now as badly split as were the 
Bohemians before they got together 
during the war. 

This brings us to another question 
that agitates the minds of Bohemians 
and Slovaks in America. The war 
gave rise to a number of powerful or- 
ganizations which are still in existence 
now that their principal raison d'etre 
is over. The Bohemian National Alli- 
ance was organized at the end of 1914 
and before armistice came it had hun- 
dreds of local branches. Its total col- 
lections were considerably more than 
a million dollars. The Catholics or- 
ganized themselves. much later and the 
National Alliance of Bohemian Cath- 
olics was never as strong and never col- 
lected such large amounts as the older 
body. .The Slovaks established their 
Slov ak League some years 
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war, but it was a weak body and even 
during the first years of the war it did 
not exert as much influence over the 


Slovaks as did the Alliance over the 
Bohemians. By 1918 it grew to in- 


clude the great mass of the Slovaks in 
America, Catholics as well as Protes- 
tants. There was during the war no 
separate Catholic organization of the 
Slovaks. 

The purpose of these bodies was 
primarily to finance the campaign for 
Czechoslovak independence and to in- 
fluence public opinion in America in 
favor of it. When independence was 
gained toward the end of the war, the 
organizations continued in existence; 
at first occupied principally in collect- 
ing funds for relief work, later in plac- 
ing themselves gradually on a peace 
basis. The National Alliance of Bo- 
hemian Catholics found it easy to de- 
clare itself an organization watching 
over the interests of Bohemian Catho- 
lics in America and assisting the Cath- 
olic cause in Czechoslovakia. The 
Slovak league did not find it so easy to 
define the objects of its activity on be- 
half of Slovaks in this country; and as 
a matter of fact, its work since the 
Armistice has been to support various 
charities in Slovakia and partly to 
continue the fight against the Magyar 
propaganda, both in Slovakia and 
abroad. It is now engaged also in con- 
troversies with the Alliance of Slovak 
Catholics which was organized toward 
the end of the war on purely religious 
grounds, but which later attempted to 
supplant the League as the principal 
Slovak society. The Bohemian Na- 
tional Alliance of America, formerly 
the strongest of these organizations, 


has not been able so far to find fresh 


work and consequently has lost more 
ground than the other bodies. 

When one considers what great trans- 
formations have been made by the war 
and the rise of an independent Cze- 
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choslovakia in the life of Bohemians 
and Slovaks in America, one would 
imagine that their attitude toward 
American problems would be greatly 
affected by influences emanating from 
the old country; but this is not so. 
Take for instance the matter of social- 
ism. In the Czechoslovak Republic, 
where living conditions are still very 
unsatisfactory, socialists of various 
views, from very mild to radicals, se- 
cured almost one-half of the total vote 
for parliamentary representatives. 
Among the Bohemians and Slovaks 
in the United States there has been no 
increase of socialist votes; in fact, the 
socialist groups undoubtedly lost in in- 
fluence. In the late presidential elec- 
tion the only issue apparently was the 
League of Nations and the ratification 
of peace treaties. Now Czechoslovak’s 
existence is based on the peace treaties. 
President Masaryk is known as a 
strong supporter of the League, and 
President Wilson is still very popular 
in Bohemia as a good friend of Cze- 
choslovaks; yet all these facts had 
apparently no influence on the votes 
of Bohemians and Slovaks here. A 
feeble attempt was made by the demo- 
crats to gain votes among the Bohe- 
mians by appealing to these considera- 
tions, but on election day Bohemian 
wards in Chicago, Cleveland and New 
York, wards which are always demo- 
cratic, went Republican. When it 
comes to American politics, Bohe- 
mians seem to be swayed by the same 


general influences that govern the 
public opinion of the nation as a 
whole. 


Among the most pressing problems, 
applying equally to Bohemians and 
Slovaks in the United States, is the 
lack of new immigration since 1914. 
Before the war about 10,000 Bohe- 
mians and 25,000 Slovaks arrived at 
American ports annually; since the 
war began, this number has dwindled 
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own to a few hundred. Lately there 
- have been some indications of a new 
- wave of immigration, but so far emi- 
_ gration has greatly exceeded the num- 
_ ber of newcomers. Since the Armistice 
more than 23,000 passports have been 
issued by Czechoslovak Consulates in 
the United States to Czechoslovak citi- 
gens returning to their homeland. 
That means about 35,000 persons. Of 
that number possibly 5,000 have come 
back to America, either because they 
changed their minds or because they 
were going only for a visit. Of the 


rs 


- $0,000 net decrease, 90 per cent are 
$Slovaks. Very recently large num- 


“no new on 
the Slovak total in America would re- 


years. In the meantime both Bohe- 
- mian and Slovak fraternal societies feel 
the lack of new blood. Old members 

are dying and their place is no longer 
taken up by fresh arrivals. Children 


of the members prefer to join American 
fraternal organizations or take out in- 
- surance in the regular insurance com- 
death 


paying 


4 panies. All societies 


Polish Consulate 


HE people of the Vistula Valley 

began to emigrate to America 
— about 1850, thirty years before their 
Te sal exodus with the flood of the ““ New 
-Immigration.”” The character of this 
first migratory movement was agricul- 
tural. The Polish immigrants settled 
in Karnes County, Texas, and Portage 
County, Wisconsin, which became 
centers of further Polish colonization. 
In 1870 large Polish: farming settle- 
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benefits are losing in membership and 
have to raise their dues. 

The same situation is felt by Bohe- 
mian and Slovak papers. The loss 
of old subscribers is not made up 
by newly arrived immigrants. Many 
weaker papers had to suspend, while 
the stronger dailies still make money, 
because the country has had unusual 
prosperity until lately, and advertising 
was plentiful and remunerative. A 
period of depression with loss of ad- 
vertising will be severely felt by practi- 
cally all the Czechoslovak newspapers. 

Like every other immigrant group 
Bohemians and Slovaks look with 
suspicion on Americanization. They 
fear that it may mean suppression of 
their newspapers, prohibition of public 
meetings or possibly even of lodge 
meetings in their own language, regis- 
tration and regular reporting of those 
who are not American citizens, and 
various other measures that savor of 
force. An Americanization program, 


if it is to be successful and not defeat 
its purpose by rousing opposition, must 
not come to the foreigner as a series of 
repressive regulations, but as a gift 
offered in the spirit of American lib- 
erty 


and democracy. 


ments existed in Michigan, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Nebraska and North Dakota. 
They are still existing and in good con- 
dition. A survey made in 1909 by 
Professor John Lee Coulter of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and published in 
Tue ANNALS, contains this statement: 
“No class of citizens, whether immi- 
grants or descended from immigrants 
half a dozen steps removed, could ask 
for greater material progress, better 
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buildings—homes, churches, schools 
and town buildings—than the Polish 
settlements in Walsh County, North 
Dakota.””"* 

Besides those large settlements in 
the West and Northwest there are 
smaller Polish farming communities 
with churches and parochial schools in 
Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York and Delaware. Many Polish 
truck-farms may be also found in the 
vicinity of larger cities in the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

According to the United States cen- 
sus of 1910 the number of people, immi- 
grants as well as natives, using the Pol- 
ish language in their daily intercourse 
was 1,707,640. Of these 163,001 were 
residents of the six New England States, 
and 1,083,535 lived in the territory 
surrounding the Great Lakes and in- 
cluding the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. . The 
rest, i.e., 461,104, were distributed 
south and west of the Ohio and Mis- 
souri Rivers. 

Another careful census made simul- 
taneously by the Polish National League 
of America shows the number of Pol- 
ish-speaking people in the United States 
to be 3,063,000, of which 407,000 have 
been found in New England and 1,930,- 
000 around the Great Lakes. The re- 
maining 1,326,000 were distributed 
south and west of the districts men- 
tioned above. 

There are 717 Polish Roman Catho- 
lie parishes in the United States, most 
of which possess parochial schools. 
Of these parishes 67 are located in 
New England (40 in Massachusetts), 
and 407 in the territory about the 
Great Lakes. Thus 474 Polish 

parishes are to be found in the four- 


' See Tue Annaxs of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. xxxiii, page 
377, published in March, 1909. — 
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teen states north of the Ohio and 
Missouri rivers. The remaining 243 
parishes are in the other 34 states. 
Besides the Roman Catholic parishes © 
there are also about 50 parishes of the 
Polish National Church and several 
Polish Protestant churches, mostly | 
north of the Mason and Dixon Line. 

As compared with the total of the 
Polish immigration the number of _ 
Polish farmers in the United States is 
very insignificant. Surely nine-tenths 
of the bulk of Polish immigrants drifted 
into different American industries © 
where unskilled labor is essential. 
Lured by good wages and the prospect 
of saving enough for the passage of his 
family to America, the Polish peasant 
became a city laborer, an unskilled 
factory worker or a miner, living in con- 
gested districts and slums near stock- 
yards, tanneries, foundries, mines, 
cotton mills, and other “unpleasant” 
industries in the regular “ Immigration 
Zone.” The truth of this statement is | 
proved by the fact that the six states — 
belonging to the “Zone,” to wit, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio and Illinois contain 
408 Polish parishes of the 717 in the 
whole United States. 

The quality of the bulk of the Polish 
immigration in the prewar times is 
well illustrated by the registers of the 
United States Census Report for the 
fiscal year 1912-13. Of the 174,000 
newcomers 82,000 were registered as 
farm laborers; 32,000 without profes- 
sion; 30,000 as servants; 19,000 day 
laborers; 1,389 carpenters; 976 black- 
smiths; 904 shoemakers; 886 tailors; 
704 seamstresses; 657 locksmiths; 411 
bricklayers; 404 farm owners; 223 tex- 
tile workers; 150 millers; 180 merchants; 
37 teachers; 28 printers; 20 priests; 
16 civil engineers; 10 sculptors and 
painters; 9 architects; 3 editors; 2 
actors, etc. It appears that the over- 
whelming majority of the Polish immi- # 


gration consists of unskilled workmen 
and farm laborers. 

As with other groups of peasant 
immigrants the main difficulty of the 
Poles in America is the want of honest 
and intelligent leaders in social, edu- 
cational and firtancial matters. Sur- 
rounded by swarms of heartless con- 
fidence men and rascals, who consider 
every immigrant their legitimate spoil 
and booty, they are exposed to every 
conceivable abuse with scarcely no one 
to protect them and to assist them in 
finding their right place in the Ameri- 
can society which seems to be only too 
anxious to “‘Americanize”’ them. 

But the present methods of Ameri- 
canization are, with few local excep- 
tions, too aggressive and supercilious 
to be considered as more than a source 
of constant misunderstandings, and an 
obstacle to a peaceful and friendly 
mutual appreciation between recent 
immigrants and the descendants of 
immigrants half a dozen steps removed. 
The impatient Americanizers, in their 
patriotic zeal, appear to forget that 
the most characteristic trait of every 
Pole is his intense patriotism, which 
makes it impossible to ever forget his 
mother country and his mother tongue 
out of pure gratitude for the new 
adopted country. Many thousands of 
Poles joined the American army in 
the last conflict and bought Liberty 
Bonds, but the same Poles have been 
so much Russianized, Prussianized 
and Germanized during the last cen- 
tury and a half, that they absolutely 
refuse to become Americanized by 
compulsion. 

Instead of confining the method of 
Americanization simply to instructing 
the recent arrivals in the language and 
civics of the Commonwealth so as to 
enable them to find themselves in the 
strange surroundings, they are handled 
like prospective criminals or minors. 
In the evening ies for a 
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they are instructed according to the 
most approved and silliest kindergar- 
ten methods in the hope to make 
proud American citizens out of the 
self-respecting and __ self-supporting 
mothers and fathers of large families. 
The general run of evening school 
instructors does not seem to realize 
that the problem of assimilation of 
immigrants through educational agen- 
cies is very complicated indeed. 

An average Polish immigrant, living 
in a congested factory town, knows 
hardly any recreation after his daily 
work has been done. The evening 
school ought to be a logical place for 
his social intercourse just as his church 
is his place of devotion. The school, 
besides being his social center and be- 
sides giving him instruction in the 
American tongue and civics, ought to 
show him by means of visual instruc- 
tion all the wonderful agricultural and 
industrial opportunities awaiting every 
ambitious and intelligent man and his 
family in this “‘ Land of Opportunities.” 
There is no doubt that by this sort of 
treatment the problem of Americani- 
zation would work out its own satis- 
factory solution sooner than most 
zealous American patriots ever expected 
inasmuch as it has been tried and has 
proved its value. 

However, the most difficult part of 
the Polish problem in America is that 
pertaining to distribution of those 
thousands of immigrants who will soon 
clutter Ellis Island, despite all the 


restrictive and inimical legislation in — 
An attempt to dis-— 
tribute the three or four million Poles — 
packed in the Immigration Zone must > 


the near future. 


be abandoned as a hopeless task. 


The reports of the Polish National 


League make it evident that the Polish 
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throughout the Northwestern terri- 
tories reaching, up to this time, North _ ’ 
Dakota. In Michigan it constitutes | 
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10 per cent of the population; in Wis- 
consin, 12 per cent; in Minnesota, 6 
per cent; and in North Dakota, 6 per 
cent. There are already two small 
Polish parishes in Montana, one in 
Idaho and two in Washington on the 
Pacific Coast. 

All attempts to direct Polish immi- 
gration to the states south oi the Mason 
and Dixon Line have been unsuccess- 
ful. The number of Poles in Texas, 
although they began to immigrate 
there long before the Civil War, never 
reached 30,000, while in Wisconsin, 
where they started to settle about the 
same time, their number crossed the 
300,000 mark. Moreover, the Poles 
in the Northwest produced many 
professional men with university train- 
ing, while the Polish settlers in the 
“Rice and Cotton Belt” during the 
seventy years of residence in that un- 
congenial climate have produced not 
one prominent representative either in 
science or in politics. 

Polish peasantry, constituting the 
bulk of Polish immigration to this 
country, has always been agricultural. 
A Polish immigrant, considered as a 
type, is a highly skilled, professional 
farmer and home maker, but an un- 
skilled factory worker. He belongs to 
the soil, and ought to be put on land 
instead of being lured by labor-agents 
into cities, factories and mines. By 


HE second generation of immi- 
grants considered by most 
writers and students as one group, 
thoroughly American. Because these 
young people are born in America, 
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because they understand and speak 
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helping to distribute Polish immigra- 
tion on farm land the government 
would increase food production and 
decrease high cost of living as well as 
poverty and misery in congested city 
districts. One heroic attempt of our 
federal government at the solution of 
this problem resulted in the creation of 
a Bureau of Distribution and Informa- 
tion in the United States Department 
of Labor in 1907. It still exists, and 


distributes printed information in 
many languages among _ illiterate 
immigrants. 


It is perfectly clear to everybody that 
the descendants of the permanent 
Polish residents in the United States 
will become as thoroughly assimilated 
and an integral part of this nation, as 
do descendants of other immigrants. 
But, as all others are conscious of their 
foreign origin and deep in their hearts 
harbor a sincere sympathy for the land 
of their ancestors, so it will be with the 
Americans of Polish descent. Before 
its resurrection, Poland used to call the 
Polish group in the United States its 
“Fourth Part,” the three others being 
those under Russia, Germany and 
Austria. 


will remain true to the great tradition 
of loyalty to the United States. 


The Second Generation of Immigrants in the 


Assimilative Process 
By THappevus SLEszYNsKI ae 
Exeeutive Secretary, Erie County Anti-Tuberculosis Society, Erie, Pa. ok 


English, their assimilation is taken for 
granted. Closer observation and an- 
alysis, however, reveal the fact that 
this is not altogether true. There are 
several more or less distinct groups 


This group of over three mil-— 
lion Poles is a sufficiently strong link — 
to bind the two sister republics forever. — 
The people of Tadeusz Kosciuszko — 
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different attitudes and reactions they 

may have to the highly organized life 

of the foreign communities which 

has in some way influenced the lives 
of nearly all of them. 

These foreign colonies, which are to 
be found in every industrial center in 
the United States, are an outgrowth of 
the attempt made by the immigrants 
to adjust eee to the strange 
conditions in a neWland. A common 
language and in nearly every case a 
common faith are the foundations on 
which these communities are built. 
As they exist today they furnish the 
elements for satisfying all the social, 
economic and spiritual needs of their 
members. With many of the racial 
groups the parish is the center of all 
the community activities. In it are 
centered the religious and social activi- 
ties, the dramatic clubs, the singing 
societies and the mutual benefit asso- 
ciations. Besides the parish halls there 
are other common meeting places, 
such as lodge halls erected and used 
almost exclusively by the immigrants 
of one nationality. Amusement places 
where the people can enjoy vaudeville 
and dialogue in their own language 
are found in every foreign colony. 
Whether published there or not, some 
foreign language newspaper circulates 

‘ in the community. Through it is 

. sifted all the news of the outside world. 
Practically all business is transacted 
in the common language, and the com- 
munity has its own doctors and law- 
yers. 

If the colonies are large enough, they 
are sure to be represented by politicians 
who are members of the dominant 
race. Since these men are usually 
interested in delivering the votes, they 
encourage their fellow countrymen to 
become citizens, often to the extent 
of organizing classes in English and 
citizenship. Consequently, whatever 
ideals of American citizenship the 
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members of the community hold are 
acquired largely through these men. 
In many of the parochial schools the 
foreign language is given equal prom- 
inence with the English. Thus, in 
addition to hearing the foreign lan- 
guage spoken at home, the children 
learn it in school and come to use it 
even on the playground. It is more 
necessary to know the foreign language 
than to know English in order to make 
one’s way about in some of these neigh- 
borhoods. Moreover, in most in- 
stances, these more or less isolated 
foreign colonies are more closely in 
touch with one another than with the 
city of which they form a geographical 
part. The contact with the larger 
community is maintained through a 
few leaders, usually politicians, who 
are in touch with Ameriéan institu- 
tions. Many of these are already of 
the second generation. It is no doubt 
necessary for the immigrants who are 
ignorant of American ways of life to 
work out community problems along 
racial lines. There is no other way in 
which they can do it. In many of the 
older communities where large num- 
bers of the people speak and read Eng-— 
lish this practice is no longer necessary. 
Nevertheless it is perpetuated to the 
advantage of a few and carried on even 

by the second and third generations. 
There is much of art and beauty 
among our foreign folk that shouldbe _ 
preserved for future generations. 
Their music and folk songs have a 
rhythm and a beauty all their own. 
We have nothing in America quite 
like the dances which they all danced 
together at the village festivals in 
Europe. There is an appreciation of 
opera and good music among the com- 
mon people found only among Ameri-— 
cans of education and training. More | 
of their books deserve to be translated | 
into English for the profit and enjoy- 
ment of all. There is a hospitality 
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and a spirit of neighborliness among 
our foreign born which we of this day 
have somehow lost. There is a feeling 
of pride in their work felt by artisans 
who have had their training in the 
small towns of Europe that is not often 
found among American workmen. All 
these things and many more should be 
passed on to become the heritage of 
future generations. Plainly, whatever 
of this heritage is preserved must be 
done so through the second and thfrd 
generations. ‘The question that arises 
is, are they doing this or are they 
merely perpetuating racial solidarity? 

Because the young people of the 
second generation mingle more or less 
with Americans, gain a knowledge of 
American traditions and institutions 
and speak English fluently, they 
come under influences that have not 
touched their parents. As a result, 
there is an inevitable reaction on their 
part to the standards, interests and 
attitudes found in the foreign colony. 
This reaction is different with different 
individuals. In general they may be 
divided into five groups. One group 
of these young people largely conforms 
to the dominant tendencies of the 
foreign colony and remains a part of 
it. A second group entirely loses its 
contact with the foreign colony. A 
third group, though in no way par- 
ticipating in the life of the colony, is 
claimed because of unusual achieve- 
ments. A fourth group, though it has 
been absorbed by the larger commu- 
nity, plays an important part in the 
organized life of the foreign commu- 
nity. The last group keeps in touch 
with the foreign colony and appreciates 
probably more than the others the 
desirable elements that should be pre- 
served, but at the same time it is 
making a conscious effort to re- 
move the barriers that separate the 
immigrant colony from the larger 
community. 
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Group CONFORMING TO STANDARDS 
or Foreign CoLony 

The members of the first group are 
handicapped more than any of the 
others, in fact more than any group of 
young people in America. Practically 
all of them come from homes where 
there are large families and no leisure. 
Most of them are compelled to leave 
school at an : because of the 
economic condit of their parents. 
In many cities where one-quarter to 
one-third of the children in the ele- 
mentary schools is of foreign parentage, 
only a small percentage ts found in the 
high schools and less than two per 
cent in our colleges. When they are 
old enough to work they must have a 
job. If through great sacrifice on the 
part of hard-working parents they 
receive the minimum education for 
one of the professions, they start out 
burdened with debts to pay or rela- 
tives to support. So they must devote 
all of their time to making ends meet. 
Because of their lack of leisure, but 
few of them are well acquainted with 
the music, art and literature of their 
own nationality. At the same time, 
they have only a superficial knowledge 
of the best in American life. 

These young people remain always 
definite factors in the life of the immi- 
grant community in which they were 
born. In most instances they speak 
the foreign language and read the 
foreign language newspaper. Their 
social life is limited to the foreign 
colony, and they usually marry in 
their own group. Most of them are 
employed as unskilled workmen in 
our various industries, but some of 
them learn a trade or take the places 
of the older men in business and be- 
come the small shop-keepers of the 
neighborhood. Some of them become 
lawyers and doctors and a few become 
the political and religious leaders for 
their community. The members of 
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this group no doubt exercise an Ameri- 

canizing influence, but their tendency 
is to follow the line of least resistance 
and conform to the accepted standards 
of the community. They form a group 
that, though born in America, is not 
entirely of America. 


SEPARATED FROM FOREIGN 


COLONY 


_ In the second group may be placed 
those young people born in America 
of foreign parentage who either lose 
their contact with the foreign colony 
or perhaps have never had any. They 
may have the same educational and 
economic handicaps as the first group. 
Some of them are born outside the 
) foreign colony, never learn to speak 
the foreign language and never come 
in contact with any people of like 
parentage. Others become separated 
from friends and relatives through 
permanent employment and residence 
in a place where there is no community 
of their particular nationality. Since 
there is no opportunity to spet ik or 
read the foreign language, it is often 
forgotten. Many of these young 
people, seeing the difference between 
their social life in the colony and the 
less limited one of their American 
friends, come to despise everything 
connected with the foreign colony. 
They often deliberately leave home, 
change their names and by so doing 
renounce their nationality. Associa- 
tion with people who look down upon 
foreigners brings about similar results. 
Some of the members of this group 
lose everything of their foreign heritage 
and acquire only that which is cheap- 
estin American life. On theother hand, 
others are thoroughly American and 
hold their own in American society. 


Tuose CLAIMED BY THE FoREIGN 


COLONIES 


est of all, includes those who have no 
social or economic interests in an 
immigrant community. They are the 
artists, writers and musicians to whom 
the members of their own nationality 
point with pride as being of the same 
race with themselves. They belong _ 
entirely to the larger community. _ 
Nevertheless, they do not deny thelr 
nationality or change their names, but 
are proud of their heritage, and inter- 
pret for the rest of the world the music, =—© 
art and philosophy of their own race. 
They are not only keeping alive the 
best of their own traditions, but they 
are also making a great contribution to 
America. 


AMERICANS 


The fourth group includes 
who because of unusual opportunity 
or ability have succeeded in winning a : 
place in the larger community as well | 
as in the immigrant colony. They 
usually acquire a good education, and 
by dint of hard work and persistent 
effort gain positions of leadership 
among both foreign born and Ameri- 
cans. They often do not live in the 
foreign colony, but at the same time 
they keep in touch with it because of — 
financial or political interests there. — ol 
They speak the foreign language fat 
fluently and are more or less acquainted a 
with the culture and _ traditions of 
their own nationality. At the same 
time, they know the best in American 
life. Among them are bankers, busi- __ 
ness men, lawyers and doctors. They 
serve not only the members of their 
own racial group but the larger com- 
munity as well. Many of them are 
public-spirited citizens who are a : 
trusted with high public offices by the _ 
larger community. In this capacity _ 
they render valuable service and — 
gain the respect and recognition of © 
all. They are becoming the real lead-— 
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ers in our immigrant communities 
and are in a position to serve as the 
interpreters of their people to America 
and of America to their people. Un- 
_ fortunately, instead of bringing the 
foreign colony closer to America, many 
of them capitalize its racial solidarity 
for their own private interests. As 
American citizens, with interests and 
experiences reaching far beyond the 
limits of the foreign colony, they do 
not approve of the staridards set by 
the foreign-born leaders. There is no 
doubt that they exercise an American- 
izing influence, but they are prone to 
- feel out the sentiments of the majority 
before taking a stand on any issue 
involving the colony. 

'Tuose Active in 
distinguishing characteristics 
of the last group are exemplified in a 
few social workers who speak foreign 
languages. Most of these young peo- 
ple are born in a foreign colony and 
few have had the advantages of 
liberal education. Many of them 
have not even finished the high school. 
Because of their knowledge of foreign 
languages, social agencies have taken 
them out of their jobs in factories, 
department stores and offices to serve 
as clerks and stenographers as well as 
interpreters. Many of them con- 
tinue to occupy these minor positions, 
others become efficient social workers, 
and a few succeed to executive posi- 
tions. They are familiar not only with 
the language but also with the tradi- 
tions, customs and peculiarities_of their 
immigrant fathers. Most often take 
an active part in the social and religious 
life of the foreign colonies, and at the 
same time they participate in the activ- 
ities of the larger community. They 
thus have points of contact which the 
American social workers can never 
hope to gain. 

Because these young — are 
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working through the community agen- 


cies they have an opportunity to view 
the problems of their own people from 
the standpoint of the needs of the 
community as a whole. They are spe- 
cializing in the solution of problems 
arising from maladjustments, and so 
they see more clearly than those in 
any of the other groups just what are 
the narrowing influences in our immi- 
grant communities that should be 
removed. Moreover, they feel that it 
is their duty to remain in these com- 
munities and by working from within 
them to remove these influences. They 
appreciate that there is much that 
should be preserved and passed on as 
the heritage of future generations, 
that many activities must be con- 
tinued along racial lines, and that the 
use of the foreign language is still 
necessary. But because they have 
gained a vision of the ultimate social 
goal, they see the next steps that are 
to be taken to bring the foreign col- 
onies into closer relationship with the 
larger communities of which they are 
parts. 

Inevitably, they clash with the pres- 
ent leaders. This clash of ideas as to 
methods and policies in working out 
the problems of our immigrant com- 
munities can be illustrated by an ac- 
count of what took place in a club 
formed by the social workers who 
spoke the language of the most impor- 
tant racial group in one of our large 
cities. This club included, in addition 
to about twenty workers employed by 
American social agencies, a number of 
leaders interested in social work in the 
colony. These foreign leaders usually 
considered the problems of the colony 
from the standpoint of their people 
alone. The social workers considered 
them from the standpoint of the com- 
munity as a whole. The foreign lead- 
ers were inclined to work out a solution 
separately, by action taken through 
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their own organizations. The social 
workers believed the solution should 
be found through community agen- 
cies. Where the foreign leaders often 
regarded the community agencies as 
instruments to be used for the particu- 
jar advantage of their people, the social 
workers naturally regarded them as the 
means whereby all the racial groups 
could be brought together. The for- 
eign leaders usually expected the 
social workers to favor the members of 
»¥ the colony and to conceal from the 
agencies that employed them many of 
the existing evils. At the same time, 
take any stand 
against the members of the colony 
who were responsible for some of these 
evils. Because of these opposing ten- 
dencies, the club went to pieces after 
three years of useful existence. This 
same conflict is in evidence wherever 
these young people meet with the 
present leaders in the foreign colonies. 
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im summarize briefly the activities 
of a bees of immigrant 
The air is full 
ol of a whirl of ‘eentls most of which we 
have made empty of meaning. Social 
education, vocational education, civic 
_ centers, Americanization, socialization, 
service, community activities— 
all of these are interpreted by each 
Individual according to his own pe- 
 culiar altruistic point of view or selfish 
desire. 
--Yet, there are a few outstanding 
- approaches to the task of defining the 
_ field of subject-matter and the learning 
process. Concerning the need of a 
common national language there can 
_ be no debate. That single task is no 
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Though this group is best fitted to 
hasten the process of assimilation its 
peculiar value has as yet not been 
generally recognized. 

Each group has its place and its 
share in the assimilation of the foreign 
born. Without the first group, the 
organizations and institutions estab- 
lished by the immigrants would go to 
pieces before their period of usefulness 
is past. The second proves that com- 
plete assimilation is possible, but not 
always desirable. The third group 
emphasizes the cultural contribution 
which our immigrants can make to 
America. The fourth suggests what 
these people, through their inherent 
ability, can accomplish when their 
handicaps are removed. The last 
group shows that the process of assimi- 
lation can be worked out from within 
if those capable of leadership could be 
given the opportunity to prepare 
themselves for this responsibility. 


small thing for a public school system 
to segregate from its numerous other 
obligations, and to undertake as a 
unit of endeavor. Surely the compact 
foreign possessions lying within our 
immediate national borders deserve 
much time and money and intelligent 
effort; a common language will be 
purchased at no small expenditure of 
the three. We are deluding ourselves 
in these present days by pleasant, plati- 
tudinous dissertations and theorizings 
about the task. Slogans and catch- 
phrases obviously valuable for political 
purposes are adopted. The work is 
something quite different: it involves an 
investment of intelligence, money and 
professional devotion over a long period 
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of years. Adults do not acquire a sec- 
ond language easily or in a short period 
of time. 

The new social relations growing 
out of the final occupation of all the 
usable new land have complicated life 
for all of us. A great homeless wan- 
dering army of tramp labor has de- 
veloped. Producer struggles with con- 
sumer; labor fights with employer; 
distribution struggles with production; 
organization nullifies initiative; racial 
group contends with adjacent racial 
jealousies; everybody is fighting some- 
body about something. And the only 
peaceable remedy (all the professional 
reformers to the contrary notwith- 
standing) is conference. There has 
been no way devised on earth among 
men whereby struggling humanity may 
settle its difference save only two— 
exhaustion by war and adjustment by 
conference. 

Nationally speaking, this can not be 
done so long as the attempts to recon- 
cile the diversified groups are based on 
mutual scorn and contempt; reconcilia- 
tion must be derived rather from an 
intelligent comprehension. This need 
not attain to the strength of friendly 
understanding; a mere intellectual 
compilation of the issues at stake and 
the opposing points of view will suffice 
as an initial step. A problem clearly 
stated is half solved. 

No adequate degree of such neigh- 
borly comprehension, however, can 
exist between American groups and 
immigrants in periods of storm and 
stress like the present for reasons easily 
apparent. Compelled by circumstan- 
ces over which they have no control the 
newly arrived strangers tend to ag- 
glomerate into colonies. Alien groups 
are necessarily adjacent to American 
institutions, but not of them. For a 
very fundamental reason this occurs. 
The immigrant often appears dumb or 
stupid in the face of unaccustomed 
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surroundings. As a matter of fact he 
is something infinitely more pathetic 
and serious,—an intelligent human 
creature caught in the net of alien 
experiences which he does not compre- 
hend and about which he may not ask, 
and concerning which his neighbors 
are prevented by one great obstacle 
from offering any explanation. That 
obstacle is the one thing that must 
be cleared away no matter what else 
may or may not be contributed to the 
general task of democratization. 

To furnish this one first thing the ° 
nation has made no unified, compre- 
hensive attempt. Indeed we have 
been so remiss that we have not only 
neglected the education in a common 
language so essential in a democracy, 
but we have also permitted the immi- 
grant to form his ideas of our national 
life by contact with its worst phases. 
Trickery, chicanery, poverty, dirt, vice, 
governmental inadequacy, industrial 
instability, treachery to our govern- 
ment,—all these he finds expressed only 
too well. So seldom does he meet the 
organized forces in society that are 
struggling to right these conditions 
that he often arrives at the conclusion 
that those activities do not exist. The 
only avenue by which they may travel 
to him and through which he may 
arrive at them is the language of the 
country. That he must learn. 

This process by which adults acquire 
a second language is educational. The 
nature of the process thus determines 
the social agency that must undertake 
the task. There is only one such 
agency in a democracy—the public 
school. If it is now inadequate to the 
task, then it must be rendered ade- 
quate. Even the most casual observer 
of the signs of the times can perceive 
that the public school must be about — 
that business quickly. 

The reduction of American-made 
adult illiteracy is a second piece of — 
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work easily discernible by the obser- 
vant educational eye. The American 
Government depends on the printed 

e of newspaper and magazines, 
pamphlet, dodger, circular and inquiry- 
blank as a means of dissemination of 
information and as a forum for public 
discussion. Immense geographical dis- 
tances compel us to talk things over in 
print. There seems to be small ques- 
tion of the unwisdom of permitting any 
considerable number of citizens to be 
excluded from this discussion by their 
own illiteracy. We have deceived 
ourselves long enough by the specious 
argument that we take care of the 
home and the adults by looking well to 
the children in the public school. 
Statistics on every hand give us evi- 
dence of the need of a new point of 
view. 

Out of this complexity and its con- 
sequent dehumanizing of both processes 
and persons grew the sad social isola- 
tion of which the public school stands 
indicted. Schoolhouses and teaching 
forces are too often in a neighborhood 
but not of it. Splendid educational 
palaces tower over the simple habita- 
tions of humble folk who receive most 
of their education in alley, or poolhall, 
or saloon, or corner grocery, or in 
even less innocent places. We admit 
it, but we do nothing about it. 

The war hit educators and education 
between the eyes. It is still an open 
question whether the blow awakened 
We discovered that educa- 
tion could no longer smugly count its 
successes by the number of adolescents 
studying integral calculus; that it must 
plumb its failure by the number of 
school graduates who can not make 
accurate change in a simple purchase. 


The focus of attention shifted from the 


expert in Greek declensions and in 
weak endings in Chaucerian verse to 
the man who can not sign his name to 


pay check. to a 
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degree than the crowd realizes, is at 
the present moment in the hands of 
this fumbling, clumsy-fingered, un- 
lettered citizen. That is fair enough 
in a democracy, for he is the direct 
product of our national educational 
procedure. If we do not like his ways 
we must mend ours. 

For the illiterate our schools are 
responsible directly; for the non-Eng- 
lish-speaking citizen, only indirectly. 
They are both the task of the public 
school, not as charity patients, not as 
addenda, not as afterthoughts, but as 
a large constituent part of the huge 
plan by which we make over our con- 
cept of the business of education. 

The organization of a department 
of immigrant education in 1916 segre- 
gated the activities that belong to 
the field of adult education in order 
that especial attention might be given 
to the problems arising in that new and 
unchartered phase of education. The 
elementary evening schools were in- 
cluded because they formed at that 
time the greater portion of the work 
with adults. A few sporadic experi- 
ments outside their limits with special 
day and evening classes indicated the 
lines along which development might 
be pursued. 

The chief business of the department 
seemed clear: to devise means of plac- 
ing within reach of all groups of both 
American and non-American persons 
adequate facilities for becoming fa- 
miliar with American social, economic 
and civic institutions and ideals—not 
only with the ideals but also with the 
more or less satisfactory practice. The 
native born are separated from such 
a democratization process by insuffi- 
cient and ineffective opportunity, by 
indifference and fatigue, and by in- 
convenient hours of labor; the foreign 
born add to these handicaps the bar- 
rier of language. To this immense 
number the public school of a democ- 
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racy that hopes to live owes a flexible, 
attractive, neighborly, simple, real 
educational advantage. The new adult 
education accepts the obligation to 
offer “training in any subject useful to 
any considerable number of citizens at 
any time and in any place best suited 
to the convenience of those citizens.” 

Concerning the method and manner 
of development of such opportunities 
there are two viewpoints. The ‘one 
implies a wholesale proceeding which 
organizes a large number of schools 
and classes and the assignment of 
teachers from a general list in the 
hope that out of the great bulk some 
fractions may prove vital and perma- 
nent. The other viewpoint involves an 
analysis of each given district, an as- 
signment of individual workers espe- 
cially adapted to the peculiar tasks of 
that neighborhood, and an adjust- 
ment from time to time of all plans 
and procedure to varying social condi- 
tions. The first method makes at any 
given time a more brilliant showing 
especially when its initial steps are 
preceded by a noisy publicity cam- 
paign which draws students into 
classes in large numbers, and as quickly 
loses them. The second process is al- 
ways in a process of construction or 
reconstruction; it suffers all the vicissi- 
tudes and variations of adult life be- 
cause it is based deliberately on the 
needs and desires and changes of the 
adult life it presumes to attempt to 
serve. 

The second path is the one followed: 
first, because it is valid; second, be- 
cause it maintains the maximum of 
real activity at a minimum of expense. 
A simple, natural hence subtle man- 
ner of approach, an informal, non- 
mechanical, un-card-indexed, almost 
casual quality of development builds 
up classes and schools reasonably so- 
cial, not too rigidly administered, yet 
effective in commanding the respect 
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of their community. Teachers pecu- 
liarly fitted and particularly trained 
for the work; an adaptation of subject 
and method to the actual needs and 
desires of the students; a quiet, sys- 
tematic, continuous, cordial interpreta- 
tion of the school to its community— 
these are the basis. 

With this conception of their func- 
tion the classes for adult wage-earners 
have thus far fallen into eight groups: 

1. The night school, varied, how- 
ever, in number of nights a week, in 
hours of meeting and in subject-matter 
as needs demand. 

2. Special classes for mothers, Amer- _ 
ican and foreign-born, meeting in 
schoolhouses at any hour of day or 
evening, any number of days a week. 

3. Labor camp classes for foreign 
women in afternoon or morning and 
for men in the evening or at “off” 
hours. 

4. “Factory classes” in paper mills, 
laundries, car barns, canneries, fac- 
tories, Pullman cleaning departments, 
etc. 

5. “Cottage” classes. 

6. Classes in unusual locations like 
hospitals, jails, fire-stations, etc. 

7. Boarding-house classes for groups 
of non-American laborers. 

8. Community gatherings largely 
under local committee supervision and 
direction devoted to recreational, eco- 
nomic, civic or informational aims. 

Several of these groups look at first 
glance much like each other but they 
are as a matter of social fact element- 
ally different. 

The social and industrial complexes 
of Southern California are literally 
that. In addition to the immigrant 
groups found in other sections of the — 
country, the Mexican and the Oriental 
tangle the threads of race prejudice 
and commercial competition through 
the warp of integration. Further- 


more, there are rotations of seasonal 
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employment and unemployment and 
spasms of over employment, which 
lack utterly the correctives found in 
more varied or less varied industrial 
communities. The local processes of 
adjustment are peculiarly matters of 
education. 

For instance, the groups of Mexican 
citrus fruit workers who understand 
one process—packing by way of illus- 
tration—must be taught not only the 
English vernacular of their own fa- 
miliar process but they do well also to 
learn the existence of other related 
processes of growing, cultivating, prun- 
ing, picking and irrigating. Bya slow 
growth of comprehension and desire 
the unskilled laborer takes on a sea- 
sonal program of labor which leads 
definitely to a practice of thrift, home- 
owning and identification with his 
community. 

The Industrial Relations depart- 
ment of the Fruit Growers’ Exchange 


their employes a textbook of lessons in 
industrial English, which is also a 
compact description of the several 
processes using foreign laborers. The 
book was compiled by the supervisor of 
immigrant education in Los Angeles, 
and is used by teachers whose duties 
and relations to the community are 
rather strikingly a modern educational 
development. The teacher is hired 
partly by the local school boards and 
partly by the local association; she 
devotes her time to the labor camp, 
paying special attention to the house- 
_ mother and her problems and to camp 
recreation. Such correlations of func- 
tion are a whole world removed from 
the old-line night school of the reac- 
tionary educator and employer, but 
the new idea fits very comfortably into 
the yawning holes of a sadly shattered, 
_ postwar economic situation. Five 
- years of experimentation with labor 
- ¢amp and other industrial classes have 
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have recently issued for the use of. 
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yielded a small measure at least of 
certainty concerning the safe and 
profitable lines of procedure. 

Not all classes for wage-earners 
have been dependent on the initiative 
of the employer. The large and tre- 
mendously useful Labor Temple Even- 
ing High School, started three years 
ago in a small way as a summer ele- 
mentary school, has developed stead- 
ily in purpose and accomplishment to 
its present scope. 

There exists in Southern California, 
beside a regular seasonal ebb and flow, 
a large and directionless transient and 
semi-transient flood of both laboring 
and leisure population. There are 
numerous lotal and peculiar methods 
of “hiring and firing.” There is a 
relative absence of congested indus- 
trial centers with not only their evil but 
also their good features. There are no 
slums in the eastern sense of the word. 
There is a semi-tropical climate with 
its inevitable relations to living and 
laboring conditions; the influx of none- 
too-healthy workers from more rigor- 
ous climates is only one of hundreds 
of such complications. There is a con- 
siderable mistrust—not to say dis- 
trust—in the feeling of many of the 
foreign groups due to lack of informa- 
tion or its misinterpretation. This is 
intensified by the national and inter- 
national controversies in which they 
are interested or involved. A general 
postwar lack of equilibrium holds all 
these in solution. 

In this confusion crises of intensity 
often develop through the importation 
of special labor groups for specific sea- 
sonal purposes, such as the picking of 
the cotton crop. These men come as 
human units; they are reckoned as 
units of labor. Many of them are 
refugees,—confused, harassed, help- 
less, resourceless, exploited, bewildered, 
alien. They bring a set of social val- 
ues not so much higher or lower as 
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essentially different. The Mexican 
peon has found thrift only an unprofit- 


for further exploitation; why should he 
save? Ownership has never been in- 
eluded in his list of possibilities; how 
could he plan to own a shack on a city 
' _ jot? He lacks temperament and expe- 
rience in organization; how shall he 
comprehend his neighbors who excell 
= in it? His home is the center of his 
univ erse; how shall he interpret a civ- 
ilization of labor barracks, hotels, 
_ apartment houses and tenements? He 
is kindly, ingenious, amiable, strong in 
the elemental virtues; how shall he 
_ compete in a contest where the awards 
_ go to shrewdness and cunning? He 
has been brought, but he is not wel- 
come. He is necessary, but that ne- 
_ cessity is hateful both to the needy and 
to the needed. Education of an ele- 
_ mental type is the only road out of his 
plight but he does not know his need 
_ of it and his industrial foster nation 
has not perceived clearly that he must 
have it. Life has compelled him into 
_ standards of living which are a menace 
to any environment. He is powerless 
to alter them alone; his employer is 
too harassed by the acute problems 
attendant upon the successful issue of 
a new project like the introduction of 
cotton in a new country to give accu- 
rate attention to him or his troubles. 
Between the upper millstone of an en- 
grossed employer and the nether mill- 
stone of a community that sees its 
social integrity threatened is ground 
the feckless human atom. 
Fs Neither this unskilled laborer nor 
any other adult alien can be fitted into 
any scheme of education by teachers 
who lack both training and tempera- 
ment for the stupendous task. To 
build a corps of workers who have 
some notion of the technique of the 
business, general courses in immigra- 
‘tion have been supplemented by spe- 
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cial courses in the University of South- 
ern California and the Southern 
Branch of the University of Califor- 
nia. The cumulative product of such 
training in the half decade since the 
supervisor of immigrant education 
gave the first course in immigrant edu- 
cation in what was then the Normal 
School is an incalculable good not only 
in its effect directly on all the con- 
scious processes of the integration of 
the immigrant but also in its indirect 
relation to the liberalizing of all educa- 
tional activities. So far as is possible 
in a city system the teachers have been 
selected for their personal fitness for 
their particular piece of work. They 
form a distinct group of marked type 
and quality. To them, as a matter of 
course, is the rather unusual result 
due. 

Such teachers. find, naturally, the 
available textbooks and other teaching 
materials hopelessly inadequate for 
even the simplest of the multiplicity of 
needs. Singly and in conferences and 
committees they developed no _ less 
than fifty separate distinctly excellent 
sets of lessons in different phases of 
English alone. Charts, flash cards, 
display devices, leaflets, drill materials 
for illiterate American groups, have 
been evolved, usually out of their own 
resources and at moments when they 
should have been playing. 

As a result of this condition the de- 
partment has found itself at every 
step of the work—but especially in be- 
ginning English—under a heavy load 
of obligation to the Director of the 
Elementary School Library and to her 
staff of assistants. Out of an already 
limited library space a workroom for 
teachers of adult classes has been 
given over. With meager facilities and 
a ridiculously small expenditure of 
money, the committee of teachers and 
principals in charge of the workroom 
has organized under the librarian’s ex- 
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pert direction an orderly housing for 
an inchoate mass of experimental 
teaching equipment. The workroom 
rapidly became an informal conference 
center which contributed immeasurably 
to the growth of the individuals using it. 

The type of assistance rendered by 
the librarians is indicative: 1. Advis- 
ing teachers in their choice of text 
and reference books. 2. Recommend- 
ing devices for housing materials in 
class rooms and cottages. 3. Instruct- 
ing committees and conferences of 
teachers in expert method of mounting, 
filing, indexing and preserving un- 
bound teaching paraphernalia. 4. Pro- 
viding for the circulation of charts 
and similar devices on the same basis 
as books and pamphlets. 5. Actually 
contributing a large part of the picture 
material and discarded books for leaf- 
lets. 6. Guiding the professional read- 
ing of teachers by providing in easily 
i available form current pamphlets, 
bibliographies and monographs not 
otherwise readily accessible. In a re- 
actionary school system there is no 
_ place for such service. 

This modern point of view and its 
simplicity of procedure is an important 
factor not only in the rehabilitation of 
the night school but also in the growth 
of work with foreign women—indus- 
trial workers and housemothers. The 
foreign woman, along with her humble 
_ spouse, has been the subject of a 
_ belectured sympathy almost maudlin; 
_ in her name executive committees and 
Americanization funds have been or- 
ganized—funds expended in the main- 

_ tenance of elegant offices, in large 
amounts fortravelling and other admin- 
istrative details—funds which should 
__ be expended directly on the simple 
approaches nearest to her interest. 

One such means of approach is the 
“cottage.”” The comparatively splen- 
did and immense school houses have 
proved to be overwhelmingly alien to 
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the great majority of foreign neighbor- 
hoods. ‘The housemothers especially 
must be very gradually drawn to them 
or any other imposing place. So they 
have been attracted in groups first to 
modest, often dingy, little rooms or 
houses where they learn slowly to 
come out from the shell of shyness or 
fear or distrust or loneliness. School 
authorities have not yet found a 
method of recording these slow awak- 
enings to a comprehension of the really 
neighborly intent (despite all the evi- 
dence to the contrary) of the great 
bulk of our native groups toward their 
foreign neighbors. School registers can 
show at best only the tabulations of 
names of the persons who have learned 
to laugh and play with their neighbors 
in these small, intimate, unforbidding 
gatherings, yet this utterly simple 
thing is the heart of all assimilative 
processes. 

These tiny units of social aggrega- 
tion are the electrons of all permanent 
community organization. This prac- 
tice is, of course, at the opposite pole 
from the theory that community coun- 
cils or other forms of group expression 
are developed by plastering a leader 
and a machinery of organization onto 
a district from the outside,—from the 
national capital, for example, or the 
national metropolis, or from the state 
capital. These tiny groups are first led 
by the slowest, simplest possible steps 
to a self-realization and a self-confi- 
dence; then they are led to join them- 
selves—this also slowly and simply— 
to other similar neighboring social 
nucleii. —The common meeting-place of 
several cottage groups is, in one in- 
stance, a library; in another case, it is 
the school house; in yet another it is a 
vacant store building. It is superflu- 
ous, perhaps, to say that these rather 
delicate and rare plants can hardly 
be grown in an old-fashioned school 
system and by old-fashioned school- 
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district boundary lines were fixed at 
the beginning of time to last unaltered 
through the life of the race. 

In and out through this network of 
integration and assimilation, the home 
teacher weaves a thread of vital and 
personal contacts. She perhaps more 
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than any other one agency ties the 
homes of the neighborhood not only to 
the school and to each other but also 
to all the general civic and social agen- | 
cies which those homes need. Like 

the function of the rehabilitated night — 
school, like the growth of the cottage 
groups, her work is humanly simple 
because it is simply human. 
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By Tuomas E. Frinecan, LL.D. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and President of State Board of Education of Pennsylvania 


MERICA is now reaping the 
results of her failure to adopt a 
sound policy in dealing with the illit- 
erate immigrant who has been wel- 
comed to our shores for more than a 
century. From the beginning of our 
national life until 1882 there was no 
restriction whatever upon immigration 
into this country. Our doors. were 
thrown wide open to all who desired to 
come. Through the enactment of a 
federal law in 1882, the Government 
undertook to establish a policy of 
selective immigration. This law had 
been greatly strengthened by enlarging 
the list of those denied the right of 
admission to the United States until 
that list included convicts, lunatics, 
idiots, those liable to become a public 
charge, contract laborers, persons suf- 
fering from a loathsome or contagious 
disease, polygamists, anarchists and 
prostitutes. 
The subject of immigration has been 
one of extensive Congressional investi- 
gation. President Roosevelt pre- 


sented the subject to Congress in broad, 
comprehensive messages, and laid down 
the general proposition that our immi- 
gration laws should be amended in a 
way that would enable the Government 
“to keep out all immigrants who will 
not make good American citizens.” 


In 1897 the immigration laws were 
vitally amended, the excluded classes 
were definitely described, and _ the 
authority and power of the Govern- 
ment officials dealing with immigration 
were materially enlarged. Notwith- 
standing all these efforts of the Govern- 
ment to restrict immigration, the num- 
ber of immigrants coming into this 
country increased at a rapid rate, and 
in 1914 the number who came to 
America was 1,218,480. 

There has, of course, been a con- 
stant increase in the number of illiter- 
ates among these newcomers until the 
number has assumed proportions which _ 
have proved a menace to the social, 
economic and political interests of the 
nation. During the year preceding the 
outbreak of the war, the number of 
illiterates increased in eighteen of the 
leading states of the country, including 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Illinois, California and 
Pennsylvania. An investigation by 
the State Superintendent of Prisons in 
the state of New York in 1914 showed 
that one-third of all the prisoners in 
the state prisons were aliens, and that 
one-half of these aliens, or one-sixth 
of all the prisoners in the state, were 
not able to read and write. The cen 
sus of 1920 shows that the approximate 
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country is 7,000,000. The number 
would undoubtedly have been much 
greater had there not been a suspension 
of immigration during the period of the 
war. 

The statement is made by reliable 
authority that one-fourth of the 
young men within the draft ages in the 
recent war did not possess sufficient 
education to interpret properly the 
orders from their superiors and were 
thus unprepared to become efficient 
soldiers. If a young man, because of 
lack of the fundamentals of an educa- 
tion in English, is disqualified to dis- 
charge his duties as a soldier in times 
of war, is he not also for the same rea- 
son disqualified to perform his obliga- 
tion in the civil affairs of citizenship in 
times of peace? Can an uneducated 
man be more effective in civil affairs 
than he can be in military affairs? 
Should we not as a nation in times of 
peace prescribe intellectual standards 
_ of citizenship which are the equal of 
such standards prescribed for soldiers 
in times of war? 

Students of social and_ political 
problems have anticipated the embar- 
rassment which was bound to come to 
_ this country through the admission of 
_ these illiterate immigrants without a 
definite policy requiring them to meet 
educational standards after entering 
the country. For some years those 
giving this subject careful thought have 
advocated a literacy test. Senator 
_ Ledge introduced in 1896, twenty-six 
years ago, an immigration bill con- 
taining a literacy test. This measure 
proposed the exclusion of all persons 
_ between fourteen and sixty “who can 
not read and write the English lan- 
_ guage or some other language.” The 
_ Ledge measure passed Congress in 
4 modified form, but was vetoed by 
_ President Cleveland. In his veto mes- 

sage, the President clearly stated 
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number of adult illiterates in this opposition toa literacy test. President 


Taft vetoed a similar measure in 1913, 
and President Wilson vetoed one in 
1915 and again in 1917. Congress 
passed the 1917 measure over the veto 
of the President, and the provisions of 
this Act became effective on May 1, 
1917. 

Under the terms of this law, all 
aliens are to be excluded who are 
over sixteen years of age, who are 
physically capable of reading but who 
can not read. This law exacts that a 
test shall be given each alien before 
being admitted, and that such alien 
must be required to read “not less than 
thirty or more than eighty words ‘in 
ordinary use.” The law does not 
exact that the alien shall be able to 
read English. The law is satisfied if 
the alien reads in English or some other 
language or dialect. The law further- 
more exempts those from this test who 
seek admission because of religious 
persecution and certain others who are 
relatives of American citizens or of 
admissible aliens. Data is not avail- 
able to show the number of aliens 
denied admission as a result of the 
operation of this law, but our general 
knowledge of the subject warrants the 
prediction that the literacy test pre- 
scribed under this Congressional Act 
will prove a feeble defence against the 
continued admission of illiterates. 

In all the discussion which has taken 
place upon this subject, there has been 
a common agreement that the initial 
step necessary to dissipate the pend- 
ing evils in this subject is to teach these 
illiterates to speak and write the Eng- 
lish language. These people can not 
become happy, contented, useful citi- 
zens until they are able to express their 
needs, desires and thoughts in the 
common language of the country. 
They must also become interested in 
and able to inform themselves upon 
the social, industrial and political ques- 
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tions which are fundamental to the 
progress and prosperity of a democ- 
racy. We are therefore confronted 
with the problem of giving instruction 
to a vast army of 7,000,000 illiterate 
adults in the fundamentals of an Eng- 
lish education. The question there- 
fore naturally arises, upon whom does 
the obligation rest of assuming the 
burden and responsibility of providing 
educational facilities for this great 
body of illiterates? 

All questions related to and growing 
out of the immigration problem are 
national. The national Government 
controls every phase of the immigra- 
tion question. It determines what 
aliens may be admitted to this country, 
the conditions upon which they may 
be admitted, and it also prescribes the 
basis upon which they may be natural- 
ized and admitted to American citi- 
zenship. The whole problem of adult 
illiterates is therefore a national and 
not a state problem. The Govern- 
ment should therefore recognize the 
necessity of attacking this problem 
without further delay, and should 
enact such laws and provide such 
funds as are necessary to construct an 
organization and execute a plan which 
shall, within a reasonable period of 
time, wipe out adult illiteracy in this 
country. There should be immediate 
action without further delay or com- 
promise in dealing with this problem. 

Had Congress responded to the 
call of President Grant one-half cen- 
tury ago, and adopted the policy 
which he recommended, we should 
have no problem in adult illiteracy in 
this country today. Grant’s vision en- 
abled him to see the evils which would 
accumulate under the policy of the 
Nation admitting to its shores from 
year to year a large body of adult 
illiterates. Grant saw the wisdom of 
insisting that all foreigners, literate as 
well as illiterate, who came to this 


country should be trained to acquire 
a usable knowledge of the English 
language. His recommendation to 
Congress was as follows: 

The compulsory support of free school 
and the disfranchisement of all who can 
not read and write the English language, 
after a fixed probation, would meet my 
hearty approval. Foreigners coming to 
this country, who are educated in their 
own language, should acquire the requisite 
knowledge of ours during the necessary 
residence to obtain naturalization. 


There is reason to believe that the 
national Government will provide funds 
within the next year to aid the states 
in the accomplishment of this work. 
The situation is one of such peril to the 
social and economic interests of each 
state that ‘the several states should, 
in my judgment, adopt a definite 
policy in dealing with this subject. 
Each state should enter upon a specific 


and definite program contemplating — 


the teaching of every person within her 


borders to read and write in English a 


who can not at the present time read © 
and write such language. The prob- | 
lem should be approached in a serious 
and earnest way and under a plan 
which contemplates that within a 
definite period of time, from five to | 
ten years, for instance, adult illiteracy 
shall be practically eliminated. 

We make the error of thinking that 
adult illiterates are to be found only in 
the great industrial centers where our 
foreign population generally resides. 
A careful analysis of the distribution of 
illiterates in the states where the great- 
est numbers are to be found will show 
that such illiterates are spreading into 
all parts of such states. For instance, — 
there is not a county in the state of 
Pennsylvania in which illiterates are 


not to be found. The following table 


gives the population of each county in 
Pennsylvania and the number of © 


illiterates: 4 
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Butler 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 

Chester 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 

Columbia 
Crawford 

Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 


Elk 

Erie 
Payette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Greene 
_-Huntingdon 
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44,304 
115,120 
36,170 
103,236 
$3,555 
48,349 
60,667 
58,578 
153,116 
173,084 
$4,981 
153,586 
188,104 
1,477 
62,275 
9,617 
30,894 
39,848 
81,111 
62,104 
14,464 
286,311 
173,797 
85,545 
63,152 
148,101 
391,001 
83,100 
48,934 
94,788 
$1,439 
24,295 


217,754 
17,129 
82,112 

9,520 


11,841 
5,143 
323 
79,125 
127 
460 
15,094 
322 
4,599 


Tioga] $7,118 
Union 15,850 ite 
1,962 
Warren $9,992 «1,278 
Washington 189,000 13,368 
Wayne 27,435 rhe 875 
Westmoreland 273,568 19,388 
Wyoming 14101 
York 144,521 2,291 


The reason that efforts thus far 
made have not been attended with 
greater success is due in large measure 
to the failure to proceed, in dealing 
with the question, on a sound, rational 
plan. School authorities, many chari- 
table, philanthropic, religious and civic 
associations in the various cities of the 
several states have done much toward 
developing a strong sentiment to sup- 
port the movement to bring all illit- 
erates within the influence of educa- 
tional facilities. These interests, how- 
ever, have not been working on a 
definite, codrdinated plan, and in many 
cases their activities have not only 
overlapped but there has been a lack 
of harmonious action essential to any 
plan which may be made successful. 

The plan to provide educational 
facilities for several hundred thousand 
adult illiterates in a state must be 
approached from a standpoint similar 
to that by which we, provide educa- 
tional facilities for children. We 
should have a census which gives the 
names, addresses and nationality of 
every illiterate. Each state should 
be divided into zones. The size of the 
zone should be determined by popula- 
tion and geographic conditions. A 
director should be placed in charge of 
each zone. He should have in his 
possession a census of the illiterates 
within his territory. He should be 
the coérdinating power in that zone. 
A citizens’ committee should be organ- 
ized under his direction. The school 
authorities, the large industrial estab- 
lishments, the civic organizations, 
labor organizations, agricultural organ- — 


Allegheny 184,832 62,135 
Beaver 411,621 7,076 
Bedford mi, 1,058 
Berks 900,854 5,855 
Blair 498,384 3,191 
Bradfo 52,157 966 ees 
Bucks 82,476 2,300 
77,270 2,207 
197,839 13,266 
6,297 169 
1,057 
5,128 
607 
4,066 
1,216 
976 
765 
5,321 
8,104 
1,167 
6,585 
15,142 
a 
si 
1,212 
1,409 
—— 159 
Lackawanna ted 22,015 
Lehigh 5,859 ia 
Lycoming 1,418 
McKean | 1,056 
Montour 14,080 636 
Northumberland 122,079 
6,818 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Susquehanna 
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izations, all of the various religious 
organizations and the press should be 
represented on that citizens’ commit- 
tee. 

The entire work must, of course, be 
undertaken upon a purely non-partisan 
and non-sectarian basis. It should be 
upon such a straightforward, sound, 
American plan as to win the cordial 
coéperation of every interest in the 
community. The director of the zone 
should assign to each of these interests 

a specific and definite line of work. 
The machinery of the public school 
system already in existence should be 
utilized sso far as may be possible. 
Day classes and evening classes should 
be organized in these schools. The 
instruction should be adapted to the 
needs of women as well as men. 
Schools should also be organized in 
industrial plants, and in many cases 
it will be found desirable to organize 
them in certain homes for the benefit 
of women. In other words, bring the 
illiterate to the schoolhouse. whenever 
possible, and when that is not possible, 
take the schoolhouse to him by organiz- 
ing a class where it will be possible to 
reach him. 

A definite record should be made of 
every newcomer into the country who 
can not read and write the English 
language, and the name and address of 
such person should be placed in the 
possession of the zone director. This 
information may be made available 
at the ports of entry where immigration 
bureaus are established. There should 
be a compulsory statute requiring every 
new immigrant who can not read and 
write English to receive definite daily 
instruction until such immigrant is able 
intelligently to use the English lan- 
guage in the transaction of his affairs. 
This compulsory statute should be 
made to apply at least to all illiterate 
minors who are now in this country. 
Theiremployment in industry should be 
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conditioned upon their receiving daily 
instruction in the use of English until 
they have acquired its intelligent use. 

Teachers who know the approach to 
adult aliens must be employed to give 
instruction. The usual successful 
teacher in the elementary or secondary 
school is not properly equipped to 
instruct aliens. Many of these teach- 
ers, however, are qualified for this 
service because of their large human 
sympathies, their maturity and their 
knowledge of and experience in social 
problems. Many others may be 
trained to render desirable service in 
this field. Special institutes, summer 
courses, extension courses in normal 
schools, colleges and universities may 
be organized under the direction of 
those who have had extensive expe- 
rience in teaching aliens and by these 
means a body of properly trained 
teachers may be provided. 

America should not underestimate 
the importance of this problem nor the 
stupendous task which she faces in its 
proper solution. The number of adult 
illiterates is equal to approximately — 
one-fourth of the enrollment of all the — 
public schools of the nation. The © 
great majority of these men and women 
are capable of being developed into 
useful, law-abiding American citizens. 
The great majority of them desire to — 
become such citizens. The great ma- 
jority of them also are here because of © 
their faith in the ideals of America and | 
in the principles of human justice 
which they believe abide in this free 
land. America should meet them with © 
a sympathetic attitude and with a 
spirit that shall leave no doubt in their 
minds as to our intent and purpose. 
If approached in this spirit, they may 
generally be shown that the opportu- 
nities they are seeking may be found © 
and that the best approach to such © 
opportunities is through their ability 
make known their desires and 
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0 transact their own affairs. The 
treatment accorded them must give 
them faith in America and Americans 
a through dealings which bring them 
in actual contact with the social and 
business life of the community in 
_ which they reside. This treatment of 
all aliens on our part is essential if 
_ America is to succeed in attaining the 
end so devoutly desired, which was 


HE prime and perpetual difficulty 

in the political education of the 
immigrant is that he has, if an adult, 
already received a political education, 
such as it is, upon which he is certain 
to act. You can not do much in the 
way of education with most adults 
over twenty, except development in 
the line of the education already re- 
ceived. There is a glib notion afloat— 
held particularly in college settlements, 
by immigration officers and those who, 
having handled immigrants by the 
thousand or not at all, feel sure that 
they know something about them— 
that schooling can easily be given the 
newcomer after he arrives. Schooling 
can be given, but the immigrant can 
not be schooled except as the very best 
training opens his mind. Take Carl 
_ Schurz: if there ever lived a man who 
seemed likely to become a full Ameri- 
can, it was he. He learned our tongue. 
In its diction and in its supple and 
effective use, he surpassed most men of 
- note on the platform. He sought the 
field for his adopted land in war and he 
_ nobly served it in peace. He supported 
every reform. He fought with the 
beasts in our Ephesus, the Senate, full 
4 of men given to getting great personal 
He had suffered and lost for 
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expressed in the words of President 
Wilson when he said: 

You can not become thorough Americans 
if you think of yourselves in groups. Amer- 
ica does not consist of groups. Aman who 
thinks of himself as belonging to a partic- 
ular national group in America has not yet 
become an American. America 
was created to unite mankind by those 
passions which lift, 
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liberty in his own land. Yet when 
despotism came there, in Prussia tri- 
umphant, it had his heartiest support. 
For freedom crushed to earth in the 
new-born French Republic, he had 
neither pity nor mercy. The American 
instinct as to Europe, always for self- 
government, he could never get. He 
forgave Bismarck in the full tide of his 
oppression of Poland. He accepted the 
Kaiser—ate and swallowed the young 
Emperor whole. He led a multitude of 
Americans astray by his abject admira- 
tion of the last of the hereditary Euro- 
pean despotisms. Does anyone have 
the slightest doubt that if Schurz had 
been alive he would have been on the 
side of Germany in August, 1914, that 
he would have been opposed to having 
the United States enter the Great War, 
and that he would have stood an ex- 
cellent chance of placing himself so 
far in the wrong that retreat would 
have been difficult when we went in? 
So with lesser men, most of all with men 
who came from lands recently emanci- 
pated or still under dire oppression. 
Even the sons and daughters of the 
immigrants are not easy to educate 
politically. I was in contact with many 
of them when the shadow of war drew 
near. They believed themselves to be 
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_ they held themselves to understand 
_ American institutions, to know the 
way they did work and, above all, 
the way they should work, far better 

than those whose ancestors had made 
these institutions and run them for 
three hundreds years. They all had 
“taken” courses in political science, 
but many of those who had taught 
them were little interested in showing 
where the American governing mechan- 
ism had worked well, and how much it 
had accomplished for the nation and 
for the world. ‘These teachers were 
very much interested in showing how 
our Constitution should have been 
made if they had been consulted in 
time, how ill it had worked now and 
how much improved it would be if it 
could be re-drawn by a Federal 
Constitutional Convention, made up 
exclusively of professors of political 
science. This was great fun for the pro- 
fessor, but it was not particularly suc- 
cessful in imparting any practical polit- 
ical education to those who were just 
one generation removed from the bar- 
barism, the darkness, the oppression, 
and, above all, the low moral standards 
of nearly all of Europe. 

I found when war drew near that 
the teaching in political science which 
young men and women had received in 
some High Schools of New York City 
had done nothing to acquaint them 
with the supreme claim which the na- 
tion under American institutions had on 
the citizen when war comes upon the 
land and the loyal service due the 
majestic might and embattled will of 
the American people when, through its 
appointed agents, it draws the sword 
and mammon departs until victory is 
won. Yet when the call came, these 
youth nobly responded. None saw that 
inspiring change but saw anew the need 
of political education for the immigrant, 
the certainty that the second genera- 
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tion could be made over in the image 
of the true America and that this could 
best be done by penetrating the 
American home with the American lan- 
guage. At that great crisis, how great 
verse stirred youth. 

The one concrete political education 
which can be successfully and effec- 
tively given the immigrant is a knowl- 
edge of our national tongue: the capac- 
ity to speak the language, to read it, 
to write it and what is still harder to 
secure, to understand it. In political 
action nothing can make up for this 
loss. Wherever there is in the United 
States a group of people who have not 
learned English, there is a dead spot 
and a non-conducting point in the | 
nation. This is the first and most 
necessary step in political education 
and until it is taken, peril environs not 
only the immigrant in his political : 
action, but the nation itself. This was 
true in the Colonial period; it remains 
true to this day. 

Night schools have been organized 
as a remedy. For the self-sacrificing 
labor of the teachers in these schools, 
wherever they are, I have profound © 
respect as a teacher, and deep gratitude 
as a citizen. I know no place where so 
much work is done with so sincere a 
desire to improve the citizenship of the 
United States as,in these night schools _ 
and in college settlements. The diffi- 
culty is that attendance on both is 
voluntary. If you will go to the trouble 
in regard to any college settlement of 
finding out how large a population is 
within its radius of normal action, and 
how small a share visit it, you will 
realize that the college settlement, like 
the mission station abroad, unless 
those who work in it are singularly 
penetrating, actually takes hold of the 
lives of a very small fraction of the 
community with which it deals. The 
night schools of our cities in particular, 
in spite of the high devotion of those 
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in nearly all—poorly equipped, attend- 
ance is irregular and, after the first 
dash of enthusiasm, the work is slack 
except in the case of a few capable 
souls who overcome all obstacles. 
Massachusetts has taken the first step 
which looks toward compulsory edu- 
cation in these schools. In the end, if 
-.we are really to educate politically our 
future fellow citizens, the learning of 
. merican must be made compulsory. 
"This must be secured by compulsory 
attendance and the schools themselves 
must be placed on an entirely new 


basis. The one great advantage which 
the original immigrants to the United 
States had was that they spoke 
English to begin with. 

- The conscious political education of 
ee immigrant began in the cabin of 
the Mayflower. The Jamestown immi- 
; _ grants had discovered that it was 
kward, expensive and insufficient 
to be governed from London. New 
Amsterdam immigrants made a like 
discovery as to old Amsterdam’s super- 
vision. From the first landing, every 
Latin immigrant suffered from being 
governed across the Atlantic. Latin 
_ immigrants, however, postponed action 

me on this discovery for two centuries and 
they are still paying for their long and 
disastrous delay. 

On the Mayflower, 102 immigrants 
_ faced this problem before they landed. 
Half of them were adult men. They 
met and agreed to govern themselves. 
~ To use an Australian phrase, unfortu- 


eentury ago, “they cut the painter.” 
In their “compact,” those on the May- 


- authority “of our dread Soueraigne 

Lord King James”; but only as a 
‘means not an end, as presenting a sov- 
_ ereignty in whose name they could act, 
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not only asserted the right to self- 
government, they exercised the right. 
They hung one of their own original 
members, a companion of the May- 
flower, when he committed murder, 
and had been convicted of the same 
by a jury of his peers. They waited 
for no man to define their rights. 
They assumed them and acted under 
them; executed them and enforced 
them. They covenanted and com- 
bined themselves together “into a 
civill body politick.” By “vertue 
hearof” they proposed “to anacte, 
constitute and frame such just and 
equall lawes, ordinances, acts, consti- 
tutions and offices from time to time 
as shall be thought most meete and 
convenient for ye generall good of ye 
Colonie.” 

This political self-education of the 
immigrant began the American ideal, 
principle and practice of self-govern- 
ment. The Plymouth Compact and 
Covenant laid the foundation of that 
government of the people, by the 
people and for the people whose last- 
ing triumph was recorded in the Gettys- 
burg address. From this seed sown in 
the cabin of the Mayflower, there suc- 
ceeded step by step all that came after, 
until the Federal Union was achieved. 
Each colony contributed its share in 
turn, but the first conscious training in 
self-rule began in Plymouth as the self- 
conscious act of the Pilgrim. 

The Pilgrim was able to achieve this 
political self-education because he was 
a Man of the Spirit. The little band of 
the Mayflower had for years thought 
much on the immediate spiritual rela- 
tions of God and man. They believed 
in the Father of Spirits and they be- 
lieved all His created spirits were equal 
under him, responsible, sovereign, self- 
governing. Their self-education came 
from what they were and not from 
what they did. The failure of the im- 
migrant in self-government is due not 
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but their action was to be their own, 1 Ne 7 
free from control and direction. They 
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to what is about him of neglect and the 
failure of others to enlighten, educate 
and train him, but in his own failure 
to awake to his own spiritual equality, 
liberty and sovereignty. You can not 
make good this lack by mere stud- 
ies, lessons and courses in political 
science. The majesty of the state must 
find and kindle a spiritual majesty in 
the soul of every citizen or the state 
itself will rest on the shifting sands of 
personal desire, personal profits and 
personal ends and when on such a house 
the rain descends, and the floods come 
and the winds blow and beat upon that 
house, it will fall and great will be the 
fall thereof. 

This was as true in the days of the Pil- 
grims of Plymouth as it is today. They 
were not alone in hungering and thirst- 
ing in the wilderness for the manna of 
liberty and the strong meat of justice 
and self-rule through law. New York 
and Virginia had their rebellions, but 
while Captain Leisler began “for the 
security of the province” he ended with 
“an attempt to smuggle in wines,”’ “did 
in a seditious manner stir up the mean- 
est sort of the inhabitants and had the 
support of those that appeared in arms 
Drunk and cryed out they disowned all 
manner of government.” So Mr. 
Bacon of Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia 
was “a very hard drinker and it is re- 
ported that he dyed by imbibing or 
taking in two much brandy.” There 
are still men, even on Manhattan Is- 
land, seeking to build government and 

varry on the political education of the 
immigrant by a like policy and a similar 
practice continued into our own day. 

The quietism of the Friend and the 
pietism of the Mennonite in Pennsyl- 
vania worked evils as serious in the 
political education of the immigrant. 
They were not free indeed of “imbib- 
ing or taking in two much brandy”’; 
but the passive submission of the Quak- 


er, his readiness to bargain « each year 
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for the legislation he desired and the 
isolation through language of Dunker, 
Mennonite and even Moravian, left 
each the easy prey of the venal legisla- 
tion and boss control of Pennsylvania. 
It was long perpetuated by the Yescend- 
ants of immigrants who had the means 
and the readiness to buy profitable 
legislation of corporate advantage, 
aided by those isolated by tongue and 
come from an oppressive tradition. 
These conditions steadily improve and 
have already lost the open venal char- 
acter of the past as education brings 
one tongue and one political conscious- 
ness to the state. An ignorant, immi- 
grant population is still the stay of the 
political machine. The vote of the 
“Pennsylvania Dutch” led by George 
Leib first began the political machine 
of Pennsylvania in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century and in the 
same decade Tammany began on 
Manhattan Island. In New England, 
the Pilgrim, taught by his twelve years 
in Holland began the general education 
of the immigrant. The Hollander 
failed to profit by the examples of his 
own ancestry. The German immi- 
grants from the Palatinate and the | 
valley of the Rhine were not only set 
apart by that greatest of all obstac les 
to the education of the immigrant, a 
separate tongue, but the public school-— 
ing of Pennsylvania itself was late and — 
inferior. The negro slave who fur- 
nished the labor of the South was cut > 
off from all education save in manual — 
training. The failure to educate this — 
immigrant in any way and his depriva- 
tion of personal rights and personal 
liberty by a strained legal decision— 
the first but alas not the last to use 
American courts to narrow general | 
rights instead of widening or defending _ 
them—laid the foundation of the polit- 
ical evils of the South today. 
The fathers ate the sour grapes of 


ignorance, oppression and_ spiritual | 
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quiescence and the children’s teeth 
m were set on edge. All the evils we have 
today from the lack of the political 
education of the immigrant have their 
seed and root in the colonial period 
just as the best of our history today is 
founded on the spiritual independence 
of the Pilgrim and Puritan in New 
_ England and the constitutional inde- 
pendence of the Virginian. 
pace race, as we at once see, in the 


of the political education of the immi- 
We grant each after its own kind. The Pil- 
grim, the Puritan, the various types of 
the English which filled New England 
had in England the political education 
é rs of the dissenters, chiefly Separatists 
we Independents, with like groups. 
Each had shared the struggle for two 

enturies or more before leaving Eng- 
land of the trade guild, the burgess, the 
forty-shilling free-holder and the small 
_ landholder, now returning to his own 
again in England. This background 
_ Jed in due order to the New England 
town-meeting and the General Court— 
_ with an emphasis on the General—and 
an inheritance of the politic ‘al opinion 
¥, which made Cambridge University the 
| * home of causes, still living in America, 
a Oxford, the home of causes long 


ost even in England. Virginia had a 
_ larger proportion of those who by lin- 
eage, near or distant, represented the 
class struggle of the Baron at Runny- 
mede. This early victory—at the very 
period when the immigrants to New 
England were receiving the political 
education in England which drove 
them to a new schooling in the new 
world—shaped in 1628 the first Bill of 
Rights (3 Charles I. c. 1). This broad- 
ened in sixty years to the enactment of 
1689 (I William & Mary, sess. 2 c. 
2). Exactly as the impulse to self- 
rule gave the Pilgrim Covenant, so the 
historic Bill of Rights which has 
eclipsed the earlier statute of Charles 
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_tract, Dutch Schoharie, 
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laid the foundations of our American 
Constitutional restrictions on arbitrary 
power as first built upon by Virginians 
in our Constitution. 

The political education of the early 
American immigrants in the seven- 
teenth century went on apace in the 
eighteenth century because of their 
early training for four centuries from 
1215. The German immigration to 
Pennsylvania, made up in a distress- 
ingly large fraction of those adscripti 
glebae, had no such hinterland and re- 
mains docile and submissive. The 
Dutch immigration had a like stability 
and is well illustrated in the century 
long Democratic allegiance of a tract 
like Schoharie County. From. this 
Albany, Rens- 
salaer and Columbia Counties, came 
Van Buren to form as a leader the 
connecting link between the early 
Dutch democracy of New York State 
and the Irish democracy which has so 
often dominated the last century of 
New York State democracy. 

The Irish, when they came to this 
country, driven out by the potato 
famine, were at the clan or tribal stage 
of development and they organized 
New York City on a tribal basis. In 
six years, 1847-1852, over 1,000,000 
Irish came to the United States. 
When I was exploring as a young re- 
porter, twenty-five years later, the 
political jungle of New York City, I was 
struck at the resemblance between 
the political organization of Tammany 
and the tribal conditions I had seen as 
a boy in Kurdistan and the Arab 
marches of Mesopotamia. The chiefs 
were much alike, often able and al- 
ways heavy-handed. There were the 
same uncertain and hostile boundaries 
between tribes. “Better not say you 
have been here, my boy,” was one 
kindly warning, “‘or the Far-downers 
in the next ward may put a head on 
you.”” A predatory atmosphere was 
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all about. There were groups of tene- 
ments all of whose inmates came from 
some one district in Ireland and feuds 
that went back to the Norman Pale 
were preserved. Irish was still heard. 
Tammany educated the Irish vote, but 
it was tribal Ireland which reorganized 
on a tribal basis the secret society Burr 
organized and Van Buren used. 

The next immigration was the Ger- 
man vote—1848-+-, docile by nature, 
however republican in inspiration and 
their political organization turned on 
vereins and bunds innumerable which 
half a century later reorganized in a 
nation-wide federation so as to aid 
German despotism and have a Hohen- 
zollern at its head in Prince Henry. 


The Italian immigration drawn in- 


large part from the two Sicilies, one of 
the most murder-infected areas in 
Europe, was followed by a rapid in- 
crease in the murder rate of New York 
City. Educated by the Mafia at home, 
the Black Hand grew as the Italian 
immigration increased. With little and 
late tradition of voting in his early 
home before 1870, the Italian needed 
time to be educated to the ballot. 

Slav and Magyar had not even 
shared the traditions of Rome and 
knew no Roman institutions until the 
sixth or seventh century. They were 
still farther removed from democratic 
institutions. They had never in their 
whole descent been, in any proper 
sense of the word, self-governing, save 
through an upper class. The Jews who 
came here knew little of civil organiza- 
tion except in that admirable school of 
self-sacrifice and self-rule, the Syna- 
gogue. This was far more of self- 
government than had the Slavs of 
Central Europe about them or any 
Christians in the East of either the 
Latin or the Greek rite. 

Exactly as the first advantage in the 
political education of the seventeenth 
century immigrant lay in the political 
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estate which was probated in the 
cabin of the Mayflower as the heritage 
of 105,000,000 today, so the past polit- 
ical education of the great mass of the 
immigrants of the twentieth century 
is the great obstacle to their political 
education now. With each successive 
wave of immigration we receive those 
who are less and less educated in any 
knowledge or experience of self-govern- 
ment. This is the full, convincing and 
sufficient reason why we must address 
ourselves to the exclusion of the illit- 
erate and provide for the compulsory 
education in political knowledge of 
those who come in the future. 

This compulsory education can not 
at best be more than a way prepared, 
by which the immigrant will be able to 
rise to the apprehension of the true 
America to which he has come—an 
America of standards of living as well 
as of principles of liberty; a land which 
in nearly all its states, save a few in the 
South, and in all its national feeling, 
regards the education of the child as 
more important than the work of the 
child in supporting its parents; a coun- 
try which has in its constitution pro- 
vided for the consideration of any 
change which anyone proposes in the 
fundamental law and by consequence 
in the statutes and administration of 
the Republic, provided these changes 
are sought by peaceful means and, at 
last, receive the approval, by vote, of a 
majority of Americans. 

These fundamental concepts of social 
and political progress are not nearly as 
fully comprehended as they should be 
by those who are born in the United 
States and educated in its schools. 
They can never be acquired by the 
immigrant unless the immigrant has 
mastered the language of the United 
States. He can not be at home in this 
country, neither can he junderstand it 
so long as he reads only newspapers 
and books in a language not American. 
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His ideas and education will always be 
non-American and too often anti- 
American, if he reads only a foreign 
press, however sincerely its editors may 
desire it to be patriotic and American. 
The language bar will be the most seri- 
ous difficulty in learning his new home. 
He will accept orders from above 
which make him the ready prey of the 
political machine because he has been 
schooled to obedience in the land of his 
birth. The newspaper in his own 
language he needs for many reasons; 
but American he will not be until he 
speaks American. Here his effective 
political education must begin. This 
will enable him to secure the American 
view of the household which does not 
look to the support of the family by 
the children as soon as they can work. 
Yet when the law shifts the year at 
which they can work to fourteen, the 
immigrant in a large number of cases 
still continues to demand the labor of 
the child after that date. This is also 
true of many American families, par- 
ticularly in rural tracts where the high 
school is distant and the labor of the 
farm calls for the child. Both groups 
are wrong, but work begun at fourteen 
by the child of the immigrant in the 
city, in the factory village or in the 
swarming dwellings of an iron and steel 
plant is, for obvious reasons, a more 
serious peril to the full Americaniza- 
tion of the child than labor on a farm, 
north or south, east or west. 

v The child of foreign parents suffers 
the more, first and chiefly, because the 
unconscious training and education in 
American institutions and American 
life go on for the child on our Ameri- 
can farm more efficiently than in an 
immigrant tenement. Where the farm 
district is covered by Swedes, Germans 
or other immigrants speaking their 
original tongues and in two western 
states training their children in schools 
using these tongues, the child is not 
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Americanized as the revelations of the 
past five years have shown. 

Farm or factory, meadow or mine, 
country or city, it is always true that 
the immigrant who continues to use his 
own original language is barred from 
full acquaintance with his new home. 
He is unable to read sanitary notices 
and warnings and he spreads disease. 
He causes accidents because he can not 
read safety signs. He never learns 
American law and tracking crime or 
criminal becomes a thousand-fold more 
difficult where any foreign quarter con- 
tinues the use of its home tongue. The 
duty of a citizen can not be fully 
learned. All politics are filtered through 
alien channels, whether newspapers _ 
politicians. 

This is practical treason to American 
ideals, aims, principles and allegiances. _ 
No country can be united when it | 
permits this disunion of tongues. . 


united land in 1910 included 2,930,373 * ! 
persons over ten years of age speaking — 
no English and it had grown one and 
a half fold (142.6 per cent) in ten years x 
fram 1900 to 1910. The number is | 
probably 4,000,000 in 1920. This 
share of foreign born who could not | 
speak English was in 1920 one-fifth 
of the foreign born over ten years in — 
the cities and one-quarter of the for- 
eign born of this age in rural com- _ 
munities. In 1920, New York had _ 
421,951 who were ten and knew no 
English, Chicago 184,884 and Phila- 
delphia 68,228. From 1900 to 1910, 
New York had nearly doubled this — 
undigested mass, Chicago had seen it 
grow two and a half fold and Phila- © 
delphia nearly trebled it. In New | 
Mexico, a third of the native popula- _ 
tion speaks only Spanish. The political 
education of 14,000,000 of foreign born 
in the United States can never be _ 
accomplished when over a fifth of them 
know not American. Until this is 
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cured, the foreign born will remain by 
nature foreign born. Sentiment may 
plead for the memory of the country 
of origin. Material profit may ask for 
cheap labor. All the experience of 
the past and all the facts of the pres- 
ent prove the peril of this alien, undi- 
gested mass, indigestible until it speaks 
English. 

The longer reform is postponed, the 
worse the situation will be. The ob- 
stacles are many. The mere number 
daunts any attempt to attack this evil 
thus far. The non-English speaking 
horde steadily pours in. Treaties are 
in the way, made when this evil did 
not exist and our immigration was in 
larger measure from the United King- 
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dom. These treaties must be de- 
nounced and laid aside for all. The 
cost of teaching the tongue of the immi- 
grant’s new home can not be met by 
stateexpenditure. The federal govern- 
ment alone has the means and the power 
toact over the whole country. If Amer- 
ican be required within a reasonable 
period under gain of deportation, the 
evil will first diminish and then disap- 
pear. The federal government working 
through state schools can accomplish 
the task in a decade. Unless it is 
taken up, crime will increase, ill condi- 
tions grow and our politics will be 
cursed in the future as in the past by 
non-American speaking citizens and 
foreigners. 
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. reports from Europe 
y that emigrants by the hun- 
h dreds of thousands are crowding all 
s the embarkation ports and are over- 
- flowing all shipping facilities in their 
e mad rush to the United States, coupled 
y with the steady increase in the number 
1 of foreign-born arrivals on our shores 
since the close of the European War,’ 
are evidence that the tide of immigra- 
tion is setting in once more to the 
shores of the United States and that 
the American people are again con- 
fronted with this great national prob- 
lem. But few realize the magnitude 
this immigrant invasion has assumed 
and still fewer appreciate its far-reach- 
ing effects-upon the American people 
and nation, racially, socially, indus- 
trially and institutionally. A _ brief 
statistical survey of this tide as it has 
washed upon our shores the past one 
hundred years will assist in a compre- 
hension of the tremendous increase in 
its volume prior to its temporary inter- 
ruption by the European War. 

A pictorial bird’s eye view of this in- 
flow of foreign born is given in the 

? Author of: The Slav Invasion and the Mine 
Workers (1904), The Coal Mine Workers (1905), 
Immigration and the Southern States (1905), The 
Immigrant Invasion (1913), Railway Operation 
and Finance (1913), Intercorporate Ownership and 
Interlocking Directorates of the Railroads of the 
United States (1914), The Tide of Immigration 
(1916), Warne’s Book of Charts (1917), Warne’s 
Elementary Course in Chartography (1917), Charto- 


graphy in Ten Lessons (1919), Industrial Relations 
(1920), The Workers at War (1920).—The Eprror. 

?Mere than 430,000 aliens arrived in the 
United States during the six months from 
January to July, 1920. 
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accompanying chart, reproduced from 
Warne’s Book of Charts and which is 
based upon statistics from the Bureau . 
of Immigration of the United States _ ot 
Department of Labor. In the past one P 
hundred years this immigration has 
comprised more than 33,200,000 human coed 
beings. From an inflow of less than aa 
129,000 for the ten years following — 
it increased to more than 8,200,000 % are 
for the decade ending with 1909. The © 
war period greatly reduced this volume = 
but even including those four years 
immigration for the decade closing 
with 1919 gave an inflow of more than 7 
6,347,000. Here is an increase in the © 
one hundred years from a decennial 
yearly average of 12,900 to nearly | 
635,000. The largest ten-year immi- _ 
gration was from 1905 to 1914, my 
volume exceeding 10,100,000. 
total of more than 33,200,000 immi- | 
grants as many as 26,200,000, or 79° 
per cent, came during the past fifty 
years, and as great a proportion as 30 
per cent of the total, or 10,122,000, 
during the ten years prior to the be- — 
ginning of the European War. 7 
The temporary effects of the war — 
upon the volume of immigration are — 
indicated in the fact that while it Se 
reached nearly 5,175,000, or a yearly 
average of more than 1,000,000, for the a. 
five years immediately preceding, it > 
decreased to 1,173,000, or an a at 
inflow of only 235,000, for the five | 
years following 1914. This is nearly 
36,000 less than that for the single 
year immediately preceding the be- 
ginning of hostilities. The lowest 
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number of arrivals in any one of these 
five years was 110,618 in 1918, the 
smallest yearly immigration since 1862 
just preceding the beginning of the 
Civil War. 

Our total immigration of more than 
$3,200,000 and the yearly average by 
decades during the past one hundred 
years are summarized in the following 
table. These figures are for immigrant 
aliens only and do not include non- 
immigrant arrivals; that is, those re- 
corded as coming here for temporary 
purposes only and not for permanent 
residence. If the latter were included 
the totals would, of course, be much 
larger, especially for the more recent 
years before the war. 


DecennriAL THE Past ONE 
Hunprep YEARS 
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ences in the inflow from year to year 
and at different periods of time. By 
studying the yearly figures in the table 
of the accompanying chart and relat- 
ing them to events of industrial or 
economic history, we are able to under- 
stand what is probably the most sig- 
nificant of all the operating forces or 
influences at work behind this great 
movement of population across the 
Atlantic. 

For illustration, the number of im- 
migrant arrivals strikingly decreased 
from nearly 428,000 in 1854 to 200,877 
the following year, a decrease of more 
than one-half. This falling off reflected 
the effects of the greatest financial 
panic ever experienced in the history 
of the United States up to that time. 
The ensuing industrial depression was 
followed closely by the Civil War, and 
it was not until 1873 that the yearly 
inflow again reached as large a volume, 


Yearly 
Decade Total Average for 
Immigration Decade 
1820-1829 128,502 12,850 
1830-1839 538,381 53,838 
1840-1849 1,427,337 142,734 
1850-1859 2,747,896 274,790 
1860-1869 2,123,219 212,322 
1870-1879 2,742,137 274,214 
1880-1889 5,248,568 524,857 
1890-1899 3,694,294 369,429 
1900-1909 8,202,388 820,239 
1910-1919 6,347,380 634,738 


the number being nearly 460,000. The 
year 1873 marks another panic, and a 
striking decrease the following years 
in the number of alien arrivals is again 
recorded. Beginning in the early 
eighties and accompanying increasing 
prosperity in all of our industries, the 
volume of immigration steadily in- 
creased until this tendency was inter- 


Not all the 33,200,000 immigrants 
are in the United States at the present 
time. Many have died and still others 
have emigrated. Our present foreign- 
born population is not yet known, the 
Bureau of the Census not having com- 
pleted its tabulation of the last enu- 
meration, but in 1910 there was a total 
foreign-born population in the United 
States of approximately 13,500,000 
out of a total immigration down to 
that time of about 26,853,000. 

While the figures in the preceding 
table impress one with the magnitude 
of the volume of immigration, at the 
same time they smooth out the differ- 
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rupted by the panic of 1898. The 
financial disturbance in this country 
in 1907 was similarly followed by a 
striking decrease in immigration. 

This close relation between indus- 
trial depression and decrease in immi- 
gration on the one hand and industrial 
prosperity and increase in immigra- 
tion on the other is the economic 
explanation of the periodic waves of 
immigration that have washed our 
shores since 1820, and particularly so 
in more recent years. It points un- 
mistakably to the economic character- 
istics of this great movement of popu- 
lation and to the fact that by far the 


greater part of it is due to the indus- 
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16280 27,382 
= "| 1636 45,374 ! 
1638 0-38, 914 
1841 80,289 
1842 104,565 
1845 114,371 
1852 371,603 
— 1859 129,571 
— 1860 133,145 
- 1862 72,183 ‘ 
ik 1865 132,925 
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THE TIDE OF IMMIGRATION 


DURING THE PAST 100 YEARS 


1918 110,618 


1919 141,232 
WIDTH REPRESENTS NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS 
1919 ——> <— 199 ACCORDING TO THE FOLLOWING 
q SCALE: 
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_jlation themselves. 


trial demand in the United States for 
labor. According to the 1914 Annual 
Report of the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration: 


It is interesting to note the successive 

periodical increases, receding less each time 
coincident with the periods of financial de- 
pression, only to reach to a greater height 
with the next ascending wave. 
The three periods of depression followi ing 
1857, 1873, and 1893 stand out prominently, 
and the 1907 financial and commercial de- 
pression caused the wave line to drop to a 
marked degree. This periodical rise and 
fall well represents the relative prosperity 
of the country. 


This industrial demand for labor 
which is met most largely by immigra- 
tion is for the rough, unskilled, or 
“common” kind, nearly 60 per cent of 
all incoming aliens being males without 
trained skill and lacking even the rudi- 
ments of an education. 

This raises a hundred and one ques- 
tions that in recent years have come 
to vex the American people. Can they 
continue to build a safe democracy not 
out of such material but out of too 
great a supply of such material? 

Assimilation of the immigrant into 
American life in all its aspects—and no 
other consummation of the presence 
among us of the foreign born should 
be entertained—rests primarily upon 
the opportunity for continuous em- 
ployment in a gainful occupation at a 
wage sufficient at least to supply him 
and those dependent upon him with 
the necessities for physical existence. 
A needy alien in the United States out 
of work is not only retarded in assim- 
ilation but he also hinders or obstructs 
the operation of the forces of assim- 
With continuous 
employment at a living wage the typi- 
cal immigrant becomes an asset to all 
concerned and not a liability either to 
himself or to other workers or to the 


American people. Only that number 
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of immigrants, then, should be per- 
mitted to enter at any one time for 
which there is opportunity for such 
employment without depriving those 
already here, foreign born as well as 
native, of similar opportunity. The 
facts as to the existence of such a condi- 
tion can be fairly accurately ascer- 
tained, as I have already suggested 
before the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science and the 
National Civic Federation, by the 
organization of federal governmental 
machinery for measuring the antici- 
pated demand of our industries for 
unskilled workers at the prevailing 
American rate of wages. 

This is the theory of immigration 
control upon which is based the princi- 
ple of governmental regulation that 
will restrict it within the limits of an 
assimilative supply. Its foundation 
rests upon that view of American life 
which believes that the alien must be- 
come at the earliest possible moment 
an indistinguishable part of American 
society. It is not superficial sentimen- 
tality, neither is it misguided or hum- 
bug philanthropy; it is not based on 
economic exploitation of the alien by 
emphasizing his contribution to pro- 
duction. It is fundamentally humani- 
tarian in that it seeks the ultimate 
welfare of both the immigrant and 
the American people. 

This view it is now necessary to 
emphasize because the effects flowing 
out of the European War have brought 
to public attention with startling sud- 
denness, like the rapid shifting of 
scenes on a moving-picture screen, 
aspects of immigration which hereto- 
fore have been regarded with unruffled 
complacency. We have been made 
conscious of the existence among us, in 
spirit as well as in name, of the hyphen- 
ated American—of the German-Am- 
erican, the Italian-American, and so 
on. We Bave found that our much © 
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boasted forces for assimilating the 
foreign-born element have not been 
working as efficaciously as our optimis- 
tic ignorance of the facts had led us 
to believe. We have learned through 
sad experience that these forces need 
intelligent attention and direction; we 
have been taught that they must be 
given greater vigor if we are to become 
a homogeneous people and thus escape 
the danger of an internal division 
among ourselves. Of even greater im- 
portance, possibly, is the fact that there 
are millions of alien subjects among us 
who have not become and who do not 
“intend to become American citizens. 


ar; In consequence of all this, as a nation 
and as a people we must now con- 
__ sciously and intelligently face a wholly 


7 new group of problems arising out of 
immigration. These problems are in- 
extricably interwoven into our national 
destiny; they are a part of the work- 
ing out of our democratic institutions; 
Ba their solution depends upon our pow- 
ers of economic and social assimilation. 

For many years to come the American 
people should solve every problem of 
immigration from the point of view of 
its relation to or its effect upon this 
assimilative ability. Our eyes should 
henceforth be focused upon this one 
solution; all other aspects of immigra- 
tion should be made subordinate to it. 

“ah It should consciously become of the 
ral very greatest importance to us as a 
people that the immigrants whom we 
welcome into our society to participate 
in the blessings and duties of our insti- 
tutions should be an integral part of 
that society and not foreign to it. 
This view safeguards the permanent 
welfare of the alien who comes here to 
become a homogeneous part of us as 
well as the welfare of the people of the 
United States themselves. 

There is abundant evidence that this 
view is coming to be that of the Ameri- 
can pope. It is reflected in the pass- 
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age by Congress of the literacy test 
over the Presidential veto and in the 
present activities of innumerable socie- 
ties and organizations which are being 
directed towards the Americanization 
of the alien. Manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, labor unions, religious bodies, 
societies of foreign born, boards of 
education, state and city American- 
ization departments or boards, the 
War and Interior Departments of the 
National Government, women’s clubs, 
colleges and _ universities, libraries, 
community centers and service organ- 
izations, civic committees, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, Knights of Columbus, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and a host of similar 
organizations are now engaged in this 
laudable and very necessary work if 
America is to mean to the immigrant 
and the immigrant is to mean to 
America all that is necessary and vital 
to a homogeneous people. Recently a 
four days’ session of an Americaniza- 
tion Conference was held in Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the federal 
Department of the Interior. 

While there may be differences as to 
the meaning of Americanization and 
disputes as to the best means to be 
employed to attain it, the principle of 
assimilation should be the fundamental 
rule of measurement to be applied to 
immigration generally as well as to 
any particular racial group within the 
immigration stream. It should be the 
basis of any additional legislation on 
immigration by Congress. Our more 
than one hundred years’ experience of 
the effects of immigration has taught 
us the racial groups that do not assim- 
ilate American customs and do not 
become a homogeneous part of our 
population. Then, again, we know 
without question that if those who do 
assimilate more or less readily under 
favorable conditions are permitted to 


Commission, Vols. IV-X VIII, Eoeron. 


enter in too great a volume they are 
certain to disarrange the assimilating 
process. If the volume of total immi- 
gration is likely at any time to become 
so large as to make ineffective our 
forces of assimilation, then this volume 
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URING President Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration the Congress es- 
tablished an Immigration Commission 
and provided it liberally with funds so 
that it might make a satisfactory in- 
quiry into all phases of the immigra- 
tion problem. It was composed of 
three members selected from each 
branch of the Congress, and three rep- 
resentatives of the general public 
named by the President. This body 
began its work in 1907 and submitted 
its voluminous report three years later. 
The original investigation which was 
conducted as to the economic aspects 
of immigration included within its 
scope all the basic industries of the 
country. All phases of the industrial 
significance of immigration were ex- 
haustively studied and analyzed. The 
final conclusions and recommenda- 
tions which were based on this inquiry 
may be said to be representative and 
entirely acceptable for the period im- 
mediately preceding the war. They 
were, in brief, as follows: 

1. While the American people, as in the 
past, welcome the oppressed of other lands, 
care should be taken that immigration be 
such both in quality and quantity so as 
not to make too difficult the process of 
assimilation. 

2. Since the existing law and further 
special legislation recommended in this re- 


‘Author of: The Immigration Problem(with Prof. 
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rae Former Secretary, National War Labor Board, Washington, D. C. 


supply of unskilled labor. 


should be decreased by restrictive 
measures; if the elements comprising | 
any particular group or race, no matter | 
how few in number relatively, are un- 
assimilable into our American lifé then | 
these too should be restricted. 


port deal with the physically and morally 
unfit, further general legislation concern- 
ing the admission af aliens should be based 


the prosperity and 
economic well-being of our people. 

3. The measure of the rational, healthy 
development of a country is not the extent 
of its investment of capital, its output of ae 
produc ts, or its exports and imports, unless 
there is a corresponding economic oppor- — 
tunity afforded to the citizen dependent — 
upon employment for his material, mental 
and moral development. 

4. The development of business may be 
brought about by means which lower the © 
standard of living of the wage-earners. A _ 
slow expansion of industry which would mae 
permit the adaption and assimilation of the ¥ 
incoming labor supply is prefe ‘rable to a 
very rapid industrial expansion which re- 
sults in the immigration of laborers of low 
standards and efficiency, who imperil the 
American standard of wages and condi- 
tions of employment. 


* * * * * 


8. The investigations of the Commission 
show an oversupply of unskilled labor in 
basic industries to an extent which indi- 
cates an oversupply of unskilled labor in 
the industries of the country as a whole, 
a condition which demands legislation re- 
stricting the further admission of such un- 
skilled labor. 

It is desirable in making the restriction 
that— 

(a) A sufficient number be debarred to 
produce a marked effect upon the present _ 
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(b) So far as possible, the aliens excluded 

should be those who come to this country 
with no intention to become American citi- 
zens or even to maintain a permanent resi- 
dence here, but merely to save enough, by 
the adoption, if necessary, of low stand- 
ards of living, to return permanently to 
their own home country. Such persons are 
usually men unaccompanied by wives and 
children. 
m (c) So far as possible the aliens excluded 
ual should also be those who, by reason of 
_ their personal qualities or habits, would 
least readily be assimilated or would make 
the least desirable citizens. 


“ad In considering the bearing of immi- 
_ gration on industrial conditions and 
; relations, the broad, fundamental prin- 
ciples enunciated by the Immigration 
Commission are still worthy of accep- 
tation without reservation. The actual 
conditions which it found before the 
war do not exist at present, but the 
dominant tendency is toward a revival 
of these conditions. Whatever our 
— constructive program for immigration 
may be, it should, above everything 
else, provide measures for the preven- 
- tion of the development of such in- 
dustrial conditions as unrestricted 
- immigration had produced before the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe in 1914. 
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During the four years of the war 
immigration practically ceased as com- 
pared with the prewar period. It has 
been calculated that if immigration 
had continued at the same rate during 
the five years beginning July 1, 1914, 
as it had been during the five years 
preceding that date, a total of 6,316A25 
newcomers would have entered the 
_ United States as contrasted with ac- 

tual arrivals to the number of only 
1,172,679. When the net immigration 
is considered—the excess of immigrant 
arrivals over aliens leaving the country 

—the small accretion to our popula- 

tion and working forces during the 
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war period becomes even more appar* 
ent. During the five fiscal years, be- 
ginning with 1914 and ending with 
1919, the net immigration was only 
431,884, as against 3,316,146 during 
the five years preceding the war.! 
This decline in the annual addition 
to our labor supply occurred in the 
face of an unprecedented industrial 
expansion to meet the requirements of 
the war and when the working forces of 
our mines, mills and factories were 
being reduced to supply men for our 
fighting forces. As a consequence, the 
excess in the labor supply quickly dis- 
appeared and finally the demand out- 
ran the supply. Through the at- 
tempted standardization of wages and 
working conditions by the government 
procurement agencies, recent immigrant 
workmen were arbitrarily placed on 
the same basis as the native born. 
Their earning power increased. A 
permanent interest in the industries in 
which they worked and in the commu- 
nities in which they lived was aroused 
by pronounced efforts towards their 
industrial assimilation and general 
Americanization which had hitherto 
been entirely lacking. Those who 
were called to the colors were taught 
to speak and write English and were 
thrown into daily contact with native 
Americans. Labor unions during the 
war period also successfully organized 
and brought to a practical belief in 
their tenets an unprecedented number 
of foreign-born workmen, as is shown 
by the growth in the textile, clothing, 
mining, iron and steel and other unions, 
and the part played by the immigrant 
workmen in the recent steel strike. In 
may be said in brief that the war pe- 
riod made possible a large measure of 
industrial assimilation of the recent 
immigrant workers. At the time of 
the signing of the Armistice, organized 
1 Immigration and the Labor Supply, by F. Les- 
lie Hayford, Dupont Magazine, August, 1920. 
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labor, and the American wage-earners 
in general, had attained a position 
where they were exerting a far-reach- 
ing influence upon the foreign-born 
workers. The immigrants already 
resident here had ceased to be a men- 
ace to the aspirations of trade union- 
ists, or to American standards of work 
and compensation. 


Tue Post-War PeEriop 


During the two years which have 


elapsed since the cessation of hostili- 


ties this situation has entirely changed. 
Early in 1919 an exodus of foreign-born 
workmen began. Great numbers who 
had been debarred from communica- 
tion with their home countries for sev- 
eral years were anxious to return to 
renew relations with their families and 
friends. Others wished to take the 
savings which they had accumulated 
during the war and purchase farms, 
homes or businesses, under the ad- 
vantageous conditions offered in their 
devastated or impoverished home coun- 
tries. Still others who elected to re- 
main in this country used their savings 
to send for their wives, children or 
relatives. On the other hand, the 
people of Europe were turning their 
faces towards America as the hope of 
escape from oppressive taxes, unsatis- 
factory political conditions, or as the 
means of repairing the losses which 
they had suffered during the war. The 
net result was that, immediately fol- 
lowing the Armistice, immigration be- 
gan to grow in volume, but for many 
months the incoming tide was offset 
by the unprecedented number of de- 
partures of alien immigrants who had 
been here before the war, and the net 
gain in population was small. More- 
over, the new arrivals consisted of an 
unusually large proportion of women 
and children, and as a consequence, no 
important additions were made to our 
skilled or unskilled labor forces. 


the war. 


age and - 


Not until the beginning of the pres- 
ent year was there any noteworthy 
gain in arrivals over departures. For 
the entire fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, the excess of immigrant aliens 
admitted over immigrant aliens de- 
parting was only 141,686. The net 
gain in immigrant males was slightly 
less than 10,000, while the excess of 
female arrivals over departures was 
more than 150,000. During the past 
six months, however, there has been a 
steady growth of immigration which 
has overtaxed the government’s facili- 
ties for handling the new arrivals, and 
which indicates a volume of immigra- 
tion which will surpass all prewar 
records. The most significant aspect 
of the situation also consists in the 
reports from abroad as to what the 
future developments will be unless 
measures are taken by this country to 
restrict the incoming tide. Steerage 
accommodations are booked for 
months ahead, thousands of others 
from the countries of southern and 
eastern Europe are reported to be 
seeking passage, and the peoples of 
central Europe are stated to be await- 
ing the formal arrangement of peace 
and the removal of the existing bar-— 
riers to embark for this country in =i 
unprecedented numbers. 

Since the signing of the Armistice, 
discussion of the immigration question _ 
has passed through two distinct 
phases. The first centered around an 
agitation for the encouragement of 
immigration to replenish the depleted 


labor supply which had been depleted — 

during the war and by the unusual _ 
exodus of foreign-born workmen after 
Estimates as to the labor 
needs of the country as put forward | 
by the various interested persons and 


and four million unskilled workmen. — 
Measures have been taken to encour- _ 
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forts have been made to persuade of the relations between capital and 
immigrant workmen already resident labor, but also from the public point of 
here that their real interests would be view. Although the public is inter- 
best subserved by permanent residence ested in the proper recruiting of our 
in the United States and not by labor supply, the continuance of the 
returning to their home countries. present flow of immigration in the face 
These activities have evidently arisen of the existing business depression will 
from the belief of certain groups of lead to destitution and suffering in our 
large employers that in immigration industrial communities and in a large 
not only lies the way for further indus- number of foreign-born workmen be- 
trial expansion but also for weakening coming public charges as was the case 
the power of labor oragnizations and during the latter half of 1907 and the 
in destroying the ascendancy which winter of 1908. Even if unemploy- 
wage-earners in general had secured ment were not developing, because of 
from the war-time curtailment of the the absolute absence of housing facili- 
labor supply. ties, deplorable congestion, unsanitary 
In the face of these conditions, labor _ living conditions and general unwhole- 
until recently has appeared indifferent some conditions in industrial localities 
and inert. The increasing volume of would inevitably follow a sudden in- 
immigration during the past few flux of immigrants at this time. Our 
- months, however, the rapid develop- educational and other facilities for the 
ment of unemployment and the wide- Americanization of the newcomers 
spread propaganda which is being con- from abroad are also woefully lacking. 
ducted by certain interests for an There is also the political danger 
alleged open shop, has recently aroused from extreme, revolutionary agitation, 
the labor organizations to strong pro- which will be intensified if industrial 
tests and to the demand for legislative conditions do not improve. 
action. The general recommendation The menace to labor is acute and 
has been made that the Congress immediate. Unrestricted immigration 
should absolutely exclude all forms of will mean an oversupply of labor and 
immigration for a period of time suf- the danger of a lowering of standards 
ficient for the formulation of a perma- of work and compensation. What is 
nent policy which would permit the of greater significance, it will make 
industrial assimilation according to possible the weakening of labor organ- 
American standards of the incoming izations in general, and the probable 
immigrant labor supply. Thus far no disruption of unionism, as it has done 
specific or detailed proposals as to a_ in the past in certain sections of our 
permanent policy have been sub- basic industries, as in coal-mining, iron 
mitted. The general impression seems and steel, and textile manufacturing, 
to be that the present session of the where great masses of immigrant work- 
Congress, because of the pressure of men can be used with practically no 
fiscal matters, will not have time to previous training or experience. Un- 
prepare immigration legislation, and, restricted immigration also holds forth 
pending real constructive action, tem- the danger of the destruction of an 
porary measures for restriction or ab- intelligent, constructive, evolutionary 
y solute exclusion should be adopted. control of the labor movement, and the 
The existing situation is undoubt- substitution for the present liberal, but 
edly fraught with the greatest signif- sound, leadership of organized labor of 
icance, not only from the standpoint a revolutionary and impractical régime, 
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If industrial conditions continue un- 
favorable, the immigrant workmen 
who have already either directly or 
indirectly been brought under the in- 
fluence of extreme economic doctrines 
will undoubtedly become receptive to 
the teachings of revolutionary agita- 
tors, not only from the standpoint of 
the industrial system, but also from 
the point of view of the control and 
direction of the labor movement itself. 

The greatest danger to the public 
and to the sound and intelligent pros- 
perity of business and industry at the 
present time is to be found in the mis- 
guided ideas of certain groups of large 
employing interests, such as_ those 
typified by Mr. Gary of the Steel Cor- 
poration, and the advocates of the so- 
called “open shop movement.” Their 
attitude and activities can only be 
charitably explained by the statement 
that they are entirely lacking in a real 
intelligent insight into present-day 
tendencies and the real elements of an 
enlightened industrial statemenship, 
for otherwise the conclusion must be 
reached that they are insincere and 
sinister. They may hope through the 
artificial stimulation of immigration 
and the development of an oversupply 
of labor, possibly to bring around a 
temporary reduction in wages and an 
impairment of existing standards of 
work. They can not look forward, 
however, to a permanent weakening of 
unionism, for their own activities will 
either strengthen unionism or en- 
tirely destroy unionism, and in bring- 
ing about the impairment of organ- 
ized labor, as it is now controlled and 
directed, Mr. Gary and his associates 
will encompass their own destruction. 
From the standpoint of the stockhold- 
ers of the Steel Corporation, and other 
financial interests which they represent, 
their last stage will be worse than 
present conditions. As a matter of 
fact, they will, if successful in their 
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efforts, have ignorantly committed 
financial and industrial suicide. This | 


conclusion may be demonstrated | 
briefly by what will undoubtedly hap- | 
pen, if immigration is unrestricted, in 
the event of another strike in the coal- 
mining or the steel industries. 

The strength of labor in the recent 


the Steel Corporation and other com- 
panies could not draw upon a labor re- 
serve to take the place of the strikers, 
for no such excess supply existed. 
The evident intention of the steel pro- 
ducers and the advocates of the al- 
leged open shop is to have through © 
immigration such a labor reserve avail- _ 43 
able in the event of future strikes. 
The significant point to bear in mind | 
in this connection, however, is that 
this excess of immigrant labor in its 
psychological and political character- 
istics is entirely different from what it 
was before the war. If it is recruited | 
from southern and eastern Europe, it 
will be permeated with the doctrines of 
revolutionary and communistic social- 
ism. If it comes from northern and 
western Europe and Great Britain, it 
will either be strong and firm in its 
trade union tenets or be composed of 
the advocates of state socialism. If 
the latter groups of foreign-born work- 
men predominated, there would be 
nothing to fear, for it would mean 
nothing more than the unionization of | 
our industries upon the basis of stand- 
ards and principles which have re-— 
ceived the sanction of the enlightened 
elements of the leading industrial and 
commercial nations. The indications 
are, however, that the predominating 
elements will be from the more radical © 
localities of southern and _ eastern 
Europe. From their own standpoint, 
Mr. Gary and his associates, as a result 
of their activities, therefore, stand to 
lose in either event, but the menace to 
the public consists in the fact that 
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they are being exposed to tremendous 
material losses and to the impairment 
of our fundamental democratic institu- 
tions, through the misguided idea that 
the method of achieving business and 
industrial prosperity is to stimulate 
immigration and destroy or weaken 
existing labor organizations. 

An intelligent and patriotic indus- 
trial statesmanship as regards immi- 
gration at the present time would base 
its method of procedure upon the 
recognition and strengthening of legiti- 
mate labor organizations in the same 
enlightened way as was done by the 
federal government during the war 
period. This would stimulate labor to 
be a coéperative and not an antagonis- 
tic factor in industry. With this as a 
starting point, through conference and 
discussion under governmental aus- 
pices, labor and capital could agree as 
to a policy towards immigration which 
would conserve the public interest, 
maintain trade-union wages and stand- 
ards, and make possible a wholesome 
development and expansion in indus- 
try. This is what should be done, and 
our experience during the war in the 
control and distribution of the labor 
supply shows that it is entirely practi 


Immigration and 


te 


HE World War verified at least 

two things about immigration 
which had been previously asserted by 
experts, but doubted or ignored by the 
public. The latter knows very little 
about anthropology or the history of 
various past migrations; and its opin- 
ions are largely influenced by its local 
experience and by the articles and 
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By Prescorr F. 
__ Seeretary, Executive Committee, Immigration Restriction League, Boston 


assumes 


that. 
labor is not a commodity or an article 
of commerce and that it has the right 
to collective bargaining and collective 
recognition. 

From present tendencies, however, 
there is no indication that such a 


It 


cable and desirable. 


policy will be even considered. There 
should be undoubtedly, however, a 
temporary control or exclusion of im- 
migrants at once until the Congress 
has the time to consider the question 
exhaustively. When it does have the 
opportunity for permanent legislation, 
the most practicable as well as the 
most possible general principle or pro- 
posal which has thus far been ad- 
vocated is to restrict immigration on a 
percentage basis, a certain proportion 
of each race or people to be admitted 
to the country each year on the basis of 
the numbers of such races or peoples 
already resident in the United States, 
as shown by the latest census returns. 
The larger proportions of our new- 
comers would thus be restricted to 
the peoples of northern and western 
Europe and Great Britain and would be 
more nearly akin to us in their political 
institutions and ideals and their indus- 


trial and social aspirations. ; 


the World War 


news items in the newspapers, most of 
which are inspired by various interests, 
and which give usually a narrow and 
immediate rather than a long range 
point of view. 

The first point proved by the war 
was that the immigration of a million 
aliens a year is not necessary to sustain 
the industries of this country. During 
the war, there was practically no immi- 
gration, and at the same time millions 
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of men were taken out of industry for 
the army and navy. It is true that 
production in many lines was curtailed; 
but in many others it was vastly ex- 
tended. It is also true that to attract 
workers to the expanding trades money 
wages, and in some cases real wages, 
were sharply advanced. But, in the 
long run, high wages are a good thing 
for a country if a fair day’s work is 
given for them. If there had been a 
great general shortage of labor as a 
result of the war there would not even 
now be requests to the Division of 
Distribution of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion to stop sending aliens into various 
localities. Undoubtedly there was, for 
a time, a shortage of workers in certain 
places and certain industries. The 
newspaper reports of this were, how- 
ever, undoubtedly exaggerated. We 
must remember that the ideal condi- 
tion, from the point of view of some 
employers of cheap labor, is to have 
two men waiting for every job, in 
order to keep down wages. Such a 
condition results in an immense amount 
of unemployment and misery, and 


shows that labor which is economically~ 


cheap for the employer is seldom so- 
cially cheap for the community. 

The second point demonstrated by 
the war, and the most important one, 
was in regard to assimilation. A great 
deal of nonsense had been preached 
and swallowed whole by the people, to 
the effect that environment is all im- 
portant and heredity of little account, 
in considering the effects of immigra- 
tion. That falsest of all shibboleths 
“the melting-pot” had hypnotized 
statesmen and legislators. That in- 
version of Darwin’s real teaching, which 
pronounced that survival indicated 
fitness for things other than mere sur- 
vival, had permeated the public mind 
and made it careless of current changes 
and of the future. 

Down to 1860, as Eliot Norton 
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pointed out in ANNALS,' the 


States had begun to develop a definite _ 
national character based on well-known 
Nordic traits. The colonial popula-— 
tion had consisted of picked specimens 
of Nordic races. The Irish immigra- _ 
tion of 1846 contributed further } a 
strains; and, what is important to ae 
observe, the German emigration of 
1848 was also Nordic, whereas ee 
more recent German immigrants are 


largely Alpine. Things having gone so = a 


well down to 1860, the policy of the 
“open door” became fixed, in spite of = —_— 
the warnings of Washington, Jefferson, ciel 
Adams, Madison and Franklin as to _ 
the danger of unguarded gates. 
From 1860 and especially after il 
the whole situation changed. In-1914, 
nearly three-guarters of all alien immi- an 
grants were Alpine, Mediterranean or 
Asiatic and only one-quarter Nordic. 
In other wy ords, 863 thousand of those 
coming in that year were from races 


with a different historic background, - ae 


different customs and different ideals. 
This change had been proceeding with — 


increasing intensity for forty years. 


Now the temperamental optimist, 


the social worker and the average citi- a n agi 


zen had insisted that in the new envir- 


onment of America the alien rapidly 


changed into a “good American.’ 


When the evidence did not entirely ioe 
bear this out, some said that although a 
the alien might be assimilating us in- foe: a 


stead of our assimilating him, never- _ tt ‘ 


theless this was a good thing, and that 
the mixture of conflicting types was a 


benefit. 


The World War completely knocked 


out these cheerful conclusions by re- __ 

vealing that the superficial changes — pa 
constituting “Americanization” were 
entirely inadequate to affect the hered- _ 
itary tendencies of generations; and 
that a mixture of conflicting types and — 
opinions seriously affected the capacity 
1 Vol. 24, P. 163 uly, 1904). 
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of the nation to think and to act as a 
unit. 

Take first the hostile attitude of 
many of the immigrants from the Cen- 
tral Powers. Probably a large majority 
of those of German descent, especially 
of those descended from Germans com- 
ing before 1870, were loyal. But the 
term “German” as used in statistical 
publications is quite ambiguous. Dr. 
W. S. Sadler has pointed out! that in 
1600 Germany was almost entirely 
Nordic. Then, owing to the Thirty 
Years’ War and other wars, the Nordic 
element was largely killed off and its 
place taken by Slavic Alpines, so that 
in 1914, Germany was 90 per cent Al- 
pine and only 10 per cent Nordic. 
This, in his opinion, accounts largely 
for the fact that the World War was 
fought on the German side so much 
more lawlessly and cruelly than was the 
War of 1870. The characteristics of 
the Nordic race are individual initia- 
tive, love of personal liberty, and a 
certain chivalry and sportsmanship. 
The Alpine and Mediterranean races 
on the other hand tend to centraliza- 
tion of authority, reliance upon the 
state, and in war to subservience and 
absence of moral quality. Another 
element, the Semitic, is largely inter- 
national or racial in its interests. 

The resistance to the draft law, 
whether from cowardice, indifference 
or conscientious objection revealed 
the difference in attitude between the 
earlier and the later immigration, and 
this again showed that apparent 
“*Americanization”’ was built in many 
cases upon quicksand. The unani- 
mous opinion of American and French 
observers was to the effect that those 
American regiments composed chiefly 
of Nordic stock or led by Nordic offi- 
cers were by far the most valuable. 

It is estimated that at the present 
time from 40 to 55 per cent of our pop- 


1 Sadler, W.S. Long Heads and Round Heads. 
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ulation are still Nordic. It is also 
stated that at least ten million aliens 
of non-Nordic races are anxious to 
come here at once. If this should be 
kept up for the next twenty years, it is 
easy to see that anywhere from twenty 
to forty millions or more of non-Nordic 
races might come, utterly changing 
the balance of race-stocks in this coun- 
try. And, as everything depends upon 
the people who are here to do things, 
under universal suffrage, 
this would mean at the worst a pro- 


found change in our institutions and 


ideals, and at the best an ineffective- 
ness born of the mixture of diverse 


elements. 


And still we do not learn the lesson. 


We forget that Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, as well as Chaldea, Phoenicia 


and Carthage, perished from the peace- 
ful invasion of alien races.2 Still we 
are led away from facing matters 
squarely by the red herrings of distribu- 
tion of aliens and “* Americanization.” 
Neither distribution nor Americaniza- 
tion is possible while one or two mil- 
lions of alien types are being poured 
into the country. 
the aims and efforts of those engaged 
in the Americanization movement are 
wrong, but I maintain that the energy 
of many good men and a vast amount 
of money are being diverted from the 
only path by which success can be at- 
tained. 
are encouraged by those who wish 
immigration 
stricted. 
past. Any important change in habits 
of thought and racial tendencies re- 
quires at least several generations. As 
I have said elsewhere,’ “you can not 
make bad stock into good by changing 
its meridian, any more than you can 


I do not say that 


I have no doubt also that they 


left practically unre- 
It has always been so in the 


? See an excellent historical survey by Charles 


W. Gould, America, a Family Matter (Scrib- 
ners, 1920); see also, Alfred P. Schultz, Race or 
Mongrel (Boston, 1908). 


% Journal of Heredity, X, No. 3, March, 1919. 
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turn a cart horse into a hunter by put- 
ting it into a fine stable, or make a 
mongrel into a fine dog by teaching it 


tricks.”” We must get away from the 
one-dimension, sentimental point of 
view that all men and all races are 
potentially equal, and from the two- 
dimensional economic view which con- 
siders man as merely a producing and 
a consuming animal, and face the 
truths of history and anthropology. 

How much has “ Americanization” 
changed the revolutionary communists 
in our large cities? How many more 
agitators are being allowed to come in 
today to make trouble in the future? 
_ They can not be detected by ordinary 
methods of inspection. 

While immigration was at a low ebb 
and patriotic fervor was at its height 
during the war, there was a splendid 
chance to pass a stringent immigration 
law, even over a probable veto. We 
did nothing, as usual. It took twenty- 
six years to get the reading test into 
the law, although it is the most valu- 
able restrictive clause we have. We 
are dallying with our future safety just 
at the time when, as Lothrop Stoddard 
so clearly shows,' there is a probability 
that the brown and yellow races of 
Asia will soon resume that western 
movement which was checked for a 
time by Charlemagne. Bolshevism is 
essentially such a movement of orien- 
tal Tartar tribes led by Asiatic Semites 
against Nordic bourgeoisie. Japan is 
arming. Before the war she was poor; 
now she is rich.2. The next big war 

1The Rising Tide of Color. (New York. 
Scribners, 1920.) 

2See Thomas F. Millard, The New Far East, 
pp. 33-35; Our Eastern Question, p. 217. 
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may be in the Pacific. To prepare 
for that, indeed merely to maintain 
our present development, we need 
to become and to remain a strong, 
self-reliant, united country, with the 
only unity that counts, viz., that of 
race. 

What, then, shall we do? Exclude 
the black, the brown and the yellow 
altogether; as to the white, favor the 
immigration of Nordic and Nordicized 
stocks. This will best be attained by 
limiting immigration from any country 
annually to a certain per cent of those 
from that country already naturalized 
here.* Naturalization, when not arti- 
ficially fostered, is one of the best tests 
of assimilability, and experience shows 
that it is the Nordic races that become 
naturalized. The effect in a year 
like 1914 under a 50 per cent limitation, 
would have been as follows: 


Actually Admissible 
admitted under bill 
Northern and Western 
Europe 189,177 1,090,500 
Southern and Eastern 
Europe 945,288 279,288 


In other words, the total European 
immigration would have been reduced 
47 per cent by reducing that from 
southern and eastern Europe 71 per 
cent. 

Some such measures as these are 
essential to the perpetuation of what 
the United States stands for, not only 
within its boundaries, but to the world 
at large. 

* This proposition is embodied in H. R. 10837 
of the 66th Congress and in §9 of H. R. 12320 


introduced by the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration Feb. 4, 1920. 
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wu .E officially aiding in the 
administration of immigra- 
tion laws, I shall not hold myself at 
liberty to discuss immigration subjects 
as freely as I hope to do when my 
official responsibilities shall have come 
to an end. I see no reasonable objec- 
tion, however, to indicating at this 
time some of the every-day problems 
of immigration work in its administra- 
tive finalities. 

To the extent that those problems 
are exasperating or otherwise difficult, 
it is chiefly because they involve 
humane considerations which must be 
dealt with by administrative processes 
as foreign to the human side of life as 
the administration of public works, 
and with even a narrower margin for 
administrative discretion. To mini- 
mize the unavoidable hardships, the 
present Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, 
has gone as far as the laws permit. 
His policy is indicated by an admoni- 
tion to immigration officials which he 
published in his first annual report, 
1913, and has since frequently empha- 
sized. Referring in particular to immi- 
grant stations, but in a spirit of mani- 
fest allusion to the whole immigration 
work, he said: 

While regulation and exclusion, and 
therefore detention, are necessary in re- 
spect of immigration, it should be under- 
stood by all who”participate in adminis- 
tering these laws that they are not intended 
to be penalizing. It is with no unfriendli- 
ness to aliens that immigrants are detained 
and some of them excluded, but solely for 
the protection of our own people and our 
own institutions. Indifference, then, to 
the physical or mental comfort of these 
wards of ours from other lands should not 
be tolerated. Accordingly, every reason- 
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"Administ Problems Growing Out of the 


Assistant Secretary, United States Department of Labor 


Immigration Laws 

By Louts F. Posr 


able effort is made by the De :partment, 
within the limits of the appropriations, to 
minimize all the necessary hardships of 
their detention and to abolish all that are 
not necessary. 

That policy may have fallen far 
short of complete realization. In so 
vast a public service bureaucracy, with 
all of its mechanical insensitiveness to 
the human element, is_ inevitable. 
Moreover, every administrative detail, 
whether of humanity or of efficiency, 
is held in check by Congressional 
appropriations; and these are narrowly 
limited from considerations of economy 
—unwarrantably limited it would 
seem, in view of the obtrusive fact that 
the income from arriving aliens in 
head-money alone, since the beginning 
of the immigration service in the early 
nineties has exceeded the total running 
expenses of the service by consider- 
ably more than two million dollars. 
Furthermore, the administrative dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Labor in 
immigration cases is, as noted above, 
extremely narrow. In consequence of 
it all, individual hardships are often 
more severe in immigration cases under 
the administration of the Secretary of 


jurisdiction of the courts. 
A young man, for instance, arrives 
from a neighboring country of the 


south; he has lived in the United States 
for three years, coming from Canada; — 
he had gone to the southern country to © 


be with his mother during her serious 
illness, having for that purpose tempo- 
rarily left his American-born wife and 
their American-born child in their little 
home in the American city where he 
is regularly employed. Appearing to 


Labor than in criminal cases under the - 
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have every qualification for residence 
in this country he is, in immigration 
idiom, “‘a desirable’’—at any rate, not 
“an undesirable.” So the inspectors 
pass him on into this country. But 
just as he is leaving their presence, 
» | hastening to his wife and child, one of 
the inspectors, with no other purpose 
perhaps than to “pass the time o’ 
day,”” asks him where he was born. 
Then the tragedy! His reply abso- 
lutely bars his return to his home and 
family in this country. He is a native 
of British India and to British India 
he must be deported. There is no 
administrative discretion; the utmost 
that can be done, and only the Secre- 
tary of Labor can do it, is to permit 
him to visit his wife and child tempo- 
rarily before being exiled to a far 
country in which he has not been since 
he was a baby. 

For another instance, an alien who 
has resided in the United States a 
score of years, a thrifty workingman 
with an American-born wife, a man 
who has built a home and reared two 
boys of American birth, goes to the 
“old country” on a visit, leaving his 
family behind to care for the American 
home. During. his absence the illit- 
eracy test is inserted in the immigra- 
tion law over the President’s veto. 
Our Americanized alien knows nothing 
of this until his return. In every other 
respect he is admissible, but he can not 
read forty words in some language or 
dialect. Very delinquent he is, to be 
sure, to have lived all those years 
among Americans without acquiring 
the American virtue of forty-word 
literacy in some language or dialect; 
but to exclude him is to impose an 
intolerable hardship upon his Ameri- 
ean-born family as well as himself. 
Yet the Secretary of Labor has no 
greater discretion than to admit him 
temporarily on a visit to his American 
home, his American-born wife and his 
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American-citizen sons, after which— 
exile. 

A slightly different problem occurs 
when an immigrant family is admitted, 
all but one member, a girl it may be of 
sixteen or eighteen, who is certified by 
the official physicians to be a mental 
defective and must therefore be ex- 
cluded. The family may protest that 
she is normal but naturally shy and is 
dazed by novel surroundings; private 
experts may testify to her normality; 
she may have been temporarily ad- 
mitted from absolute necessity—as in 
war-time, and while awaiting deporta- 
tion at the war’s end may have demon- 
strated her normality even to the ex- 
tent of making and saving money; 
yet, there is no discretion. She must 
be deported. Having been officially 
certified as “feeble-minded,” or for 
‘constitutional psychopathic inferi- 
ority,” her exclusion is mandatory. 
Lest she get into the poor-house or an 
asylum at public expense, or become 
the ancestor of a line of American 
defectives, no security for the one nor 
proof as to the other can be taken by 
the Secretary of Labor as a condition 
of permanently admitting her to her 
family. She must be mercilessly sep- 
arated from them and deported. 

A somewhat similar problem is pre- 
sented when a resident alien sends for 
his family to make him the American 
home he has hopéd for and worked for, 
and upon his family’s arrival one of the 
little children is officially certified as 
mentally defective. Not only must 
the defective child be returned, but 
the mother must go back with it as its 
natural guardian, and to a country in 
which she no longer has a home. 
There would be no difference if the 
father were a naturalized citizen, ex- 
cept that in this case the mother, being 
a citizen in virtue of her husband’s 
citizenship, would not be compelled to 
go back except by the compulsion of a 
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mother’s love. If reasonable discre- 
tion in dealing with such cases were 
lodged in the chief administrator, 
adjustments could often be made that 
would serve all the legitimate pur- 
poses of the immigration law without 
inflicting the unnecessarily severe 
hardships or promoting the immorali- 
ties that spring out of hopelessly 
interminable family separation. 

A variety of these hardship cases 
arises in connection with the various 
grounds for exclusion, regarding which 
the administrative authority has no 
discretion but must follow the letter 
of the law. Could Congressmen be 
confronted with such rigid cases while 
voting for the law, it is inconceivable 
that they would legislate in cold blood 
to compel what the generalized form 
of the law as they enact it does compel 
the Secretary of Labor todo. Granted 
that in the interest of the country 
mental defectives and illiterates and 
Hindus and all the rest must as a gen- 
eral proposition be excluded, never- 
theless, provision should be made to 
avoid or modify hardships to individ- 
uals. The remedy is simple. It has 
been proposed by Secretary Wilson but 
Congress has rejected it. To under- 
stand it one need but recall the old 
definition of chancery powers, which, 
as I recollect, is to the effect that 
chancery affords that special relief in 

“individual cases which the law “by 
reason of its universality”’ can not 
anticipate. What is needed in con- 
nection with immigration procedure is 
a chancery power whereby the Secre- 
tary of Labor may be appropriately 
humane in individual cases of hardship 
which the immigration laws, by reason 
of their necessary universality of 
application, can not provide for. If 
the chief administrator of the alien 
exclusion laws were authorized to 
relieve individual hardships in his 
discretion, to the extent even of abso- 


lute admission if necessary, being 
required to state his reasons on the 
record and to report to Congress cases 
of extreme exercise of his discretion, 
the integrity of the exclusion laws 
could be conserved without the unnec- 
essary individual suffering which gen- 
erates the most difficult problems of 
immigrant administration—problems 
that are heavily charged with embar- 
rassment to any administrative official 
who regards American ideals as an 
essential part of Americanism. 

Besides the numerous problems with 
reference to exclusion from this coun- 
try, of which I have suggestively 
indicated two or three classes, there 
are serious problems with reference to 
expulsion. These are often less em- 
barrassing than the others, because 
the Secretary of Labor is invested with 
authority to decide all contested 
questions of fact. He can not expel a 
resident alien without himself first 
deciding upon evidence that the facts 
demand it. The trial is not a jury 
trial, nor a trial under all the safe- 
guards of judicial process; but a con- 
siderate Secretary of Labor has the 
legal power to decide issues of fact as 
a considerate jury would. Beyond 
that, however, he has no discretionary 
powers as to the expulsion of resident 
aliens any more than he has as to the 
exclusion of immigrants. If he finds 
that a resident alien does in fact fall 
into any of the classes whose expulsion 
from the country is required by the 
immigration statutes, he must deport 
that alien regardless of the inhumanity 
involved and without the sl ghtest 
reference to its stultification of Amer- 
ican ideals. 

If, for instance, and I allude to 
actual cases, there have come to this 
country several alien families, some of 
the members of which are girls ranging 
from eight to ten or possibly to twelve 
years of age; and if these girls when in 
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their early “teens” go to work in Amer- 
- jean stores or factories; and if, seduced 
_ by a yearning for finery which they 
can not buy out of their scant wages 
but which less industrious or perhaps 
less unfortunate girls indulge in with- 
. out blame, they are further seduced by 
American men; and if, treading farther 
- jn that ugly path along the byways of 
- jife in the United States, they plunge 
into a prostitutional career; and if, in 
some police raid upon an American 
house of ill-fame, they are caught in 
the net and, instead of being dis- 
charged with a ten-dollar fine like their 
_ American-born associates, they are 
given over to an immigrant officer who 
in due course applies to the Secretary 
_of Labor for a warrant of deportation, 
—in such cases the Secretary of Labor 
has no alternative but to deport these 
alien girls to a country they have not 
seen since childhood, a country in 
which they have no friends to go to; 
and this, notwithstanding piteous ap- 
- peals from their fathers and mothers 


but now found daughters back into 
their homes. If, then, we were 
charged with rearing prostitutes for a 


A comprehensive class of expulsion 
eases out of which embarrassing prob- 
dems arise includes aliens who have 
-_- resided in the United States less than 
five years and were mental defectives 
in any degree when they came, or 
beggars, or diseased, or laborers under 
contract to come, or whose passage 
- money was paid by a society, munici- 
i: pality or foreign government. In such 
eases the Secretary of Labor is bound 
to deport those aliens whom he decides 
upon the evidence to be within any 
of the classes described. The law 
gives him no alternative, although 
the mental defectiveness has wholly 
passed away, the beggar aliens have 
become useful members of society, 
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the importation contract be long since 
out of date, the contract-laborer has 
become an employer, or the passage 
money has been repaid long since out 
of income earned by useful work. No 
matter how the circumstances may 
have altered since the alien came, he 
must be deported if they existed at the 
time he came and he be caught in this 
country within five years after his 
arrival. This is also true of persons 
who were either prostitutes or “anarch- 
ists’”” when they came. Though the 
former have become virtuous mothers 
of American children, though the latter 
have become as thorough-going gov- 
ernmentalists as a Kaiser at the divine 
right extreme or a Jefferson or Lincoln 
at the democratic, nevertheless the 
Secretary of Labor must deport them 
for what they were when they came— 
if any friend of this country or enemy 
of the accused makes the accusation 
and proves it. For the Secretary to 
refuse would be at the least to challenge 
verbal assaults for maladministration. 

Even in legitimate cases for expul- 
sion, the questions of fact on which 
they hinge can not as a rule be deter- 
mined fairly by administrative process. 
This almost mechanical proceeding is 
too arbitrary to be suited to American 
ideals of fair-play when humane con- 
siderations are involved. The kind of 
process which determines whether an 
old public building shall be torn down 
or a new one be built is not at all 
adapted to determining whether a 
human being is unfit to continue 
residing in an American community. 
When human rights or duties are in- 
volved, the process of determination 
should be judicial, not administrative. 
There is really no very good reason 
why an alien who has acquired resident 
rights in the United States should 
not have his day in the courts of his 
vicinity before any administrative 
official of the central government is 
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permitted, much less commanded, to condition or individual conduct is a 
deprive him of those rights. To expel very different thing from excluding 
an individual alien for an individual alien classes as a political necessity. 
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Ultimate Basis of Immigration 


New York University 


HE two elemental facts in both 
economics and sociology are that 
the ultimate source of all wealth is land 
and the sole means of making this 
wealth available for the satisfaction of 
human desires is human labor. The 
absorbing interest of mankind, accord- 
ingly, is and always has been how to 
make the former factor yield maximum 
returns with a minimum expenditure of 
the latter. 

All the complicated laws and prin- 
ciples of economics are either elab- 
orations or interpretations of these 
basic truths, variations upon the great 
central theme of life. 

It follows that the ownership of land 
is the primary economic desideratum, 
not only because the ownership of land 
carries with it the possession of the im- 
mediate sources of wealth, but also be- 
cause it commonly happens that if one 
owns enough land he can compel some- 
one else to supply the labor necessary 
for the production of wealth. 

The most illuminating conception of 
immigration is as the modern aspect of 
man’s perennial search for land, for 
that is what it is in the last analysis. 
The power back of immigration is one 
of the most universal and insistent of 
all social forces—land hunger. 

Man began his quest of land long be- 
fore there was any economics or sociol- 
ogy to explain why he did it, long before 
he had progressed far enough in in- 

t Author of: Greek Immigration to the United 


States (1911), Immigration (1913), Outline of 
Applied Sociology (1916).—The Eprror. 


telligence to be conscious of what he 
was doing himself. His early search 
for land was like that of the lower 
animals, instinctive, a natural reaction * 
to the urge of hunger and the pressure 
of competitors. We may think of the 
primitive movements of population as 
the slow, gradual, unconscious ex- 
pansion of the newly differentiated 
human species over the area suitable 
for its habitation, an area ever widen- 
ing as the species developed in re- 
sourcefulness and evolved new types to 
fit diversified habitats. 

Fortunately for man, during the 
first stages of his dispersion over the 
habitable globe he was not subjected to 
opposition from other groups of men. 
From the human point of view, he was 
moving into uninhabited territory; his 
only conflicts were with other species of 
animals and with inanimate Nature. 
This type of movement continued as 
long as there were uninhabited regions 
to be appropriated. This period in- 
cluded so large a majority of the whole © 
span of human existence that the feel- _ 
ing of movement as a remedy for 
stringency apparently became closely 
interwoven with the very fibres of 
human nature until the appetite for 
land-appropriation—what one writer 
has naively transmuted into “the right 
to choose a home”’—became almost in- 
stinctive. 

A new epoch in population move- 
ments dawned when all the desirable 
sections of the surface of the earth be- 
came inhabited by men, so that the op- 
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portunity to move into unappropriated 
land was no longer open. From that 
time on migration became of necessity 
aggression upon the territory of an- 
other group whose land, whether be- 
cause of a scantier population or for 
some other reason, appeared more at- 
- tractive than that held by the aggres- 
gor. Such aggression, however, was 
always resented by the invaded group, 
because (however the group _ itself 
might have explained it) it was aimed 
directly at the source of the wealth of 
the group. Resentment was accom- 
_ panied by resistance, and thus be- 
gan that interminable series of wars 
over land which has continued down to 
the present moment, and which will not 
cease until some agency for guarantee- 
ing territorial integrity is established 
_ other than the armed force of the 
- groups themselves. The conquests and 
invasions of the classical times and the 
Dark Ages were all manifestations of 
the hostile type of land-quest. The 
activities commonly described as col- 
onization differ from conquest and in- 
vasion primarily in the fact that the 
groups whose land is seized are so 
inferior in either numbers or culture 
that they can offer no effective re- 
sistance. 
The discovery of the Western Hemis- 
_ phere and the other great discoveries 
which marked that epoch opened a 
distinct era in population movements. 
The new features were due partly to the 
enormous extent of the new lands and 
the small power of resistance of the 
inhabitants, and partly to other his- 
toricul factors which need not be re- 
viewed here. The one vital difference 
_ between the old and the new forms of 
movement is that the nationals of a 
foreign country are allowed free access 
to modern states, provided they come as 
individuals and on their own initiative. 
This is the essential feature which sets 
immigration off as something entirely 
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different from any previous population 
movement. At the same time the new 
movement, although peaceful, is none 
the less a case of land-quest. 
Immigrants from European and 
Asiatic countries come to the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, Australia, 
etc., primarily because the land situa- 
tion is better in these new countries 
than it is at home. Whatever other 
motives of political or religious op- 
pression, or social discrimination may 
be apparent are secondary, not only 
because they are of lesser weight but 
also because they are themselves the 
result of social conditions which the 
land situation has created or made pos- 
sible. The United States is a demo- 
cratic country primarily not because 
its early settlers wished to make it so 
but because it comprises a scanty 
population on a vast domain of enor- 
mous natural resources. The French, 
during the colonial period, tried to clap 
down a ready-made aristocratic system 
in Canada, but found that it would not 
work. There is evidence, also, that 
our democracy is waning with the in- 
crease in the density of our population. 
From our point of view, then, 
immigration is a peaceful and per- 
mitted aggression of foreigners upon 
the territory of the United States. 
The fact that most of the recent im- 
migrants do not themselves become 
landowners, or even work directly upon 
the land, does not alter the truth of that 
statement. At one, two, or more re- 
moves from the land they are sharing 
the benefits of our unique land situa- 
tion, and that is why they come. This 
may seem a harsh way of stating the 
case, but it is no more harsh than is the 
operation of most natural laws. One 
reason why we have tolerated this 
peaceful aggression so good-naturedly 
in the past is that our man-land ratio 
was in fact so low that the newcomers 
were an actual advantage. One reason 
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why the restrictionist sentiment has 
grown so rapidly in recent years is that 
population has become so congested 
that the advantages of foreign ac- 
cessions are at the best doubtful. 

The practical questions of immigra- 
tion, from the regulative point of view, 
are two. First, has the development 
of the United States reached the point 
where foreign increments are actually 
of no benefit to the country at large, 
socially or economically? Second, as- 
suming that we as a nation reap no net 
advantage from immigration, are there 
other considerations which should in- 
duce us to permit its continuance? 
Are we bound by any obligations of 
international justice or humanitarian 
ethics to maintain the policy of ad- 
mitting unlimited numbers of foreign- 
ers after we have reached the point in 
our national development where the 
coming of these foreigners tends in the 
direction of an unfavorable man-land 
ratio? 

It is not the province of this paper to 
seek to answer these questions, but to 
point out the fundamental considera- 
tions which must be taken into account 
in formulating the answer. 

A favorable man-land ratio lies at 
the basis of democratic institutions, of 
a high standard of living, of a progres- 
sive economic civilization, and in fact 
of practically all the elements of an en- 
viable national situation. It is there- 
fore the most valuable heritage of a 
nation. And since a favorable man- 
land ratio, once lost, can be recovered 
only with the greatest difficulty if at 
all, a nation is justified in regarding 
infringements on such a ratio as direct 
attacks upon its welfare not only for 
the present but also for the future. 

Every nation with an unfavorable 
man-land ratio, and the individual 
members of such a nation, look with 
envious eyes upon other nations which 
are more fortunately situated, and are 
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urged by the most natural of impulses 
to seek to share in their advantages in 
all possible ways. The most direct 
way is to transfer the surplus popula- 
tion from the more crowded to the less 
crowded country. In the manner of 
colonization this transfer is made by 
the authority of the state, and the 
natives of the country of destination 
are so powerless that their convenience 
is not consulted. In the case of im- 
migration the transfer is made by the 
initiative and on the resources of the 
individual migrants, and the consent 
of the receiving nation is a necessity. 
There is little question on the part of 
students of sociology or political science 
that it is well within the scope of the 
inherent rights of the receiving nation 
to limit this consent in any way or to 
refuse it altogether. 

There is not the slightest ground for 
assuming that the natural urge to 
migrate to the United States will cease 
as long our man-land ratio and the 
social, political and economic condi- 
tions which arise out of it are suf- 
ficiently superior to those of the most 
crowded and most backward country in 
the world so as to promise any ad- 
vantage to the people of that country 
as a reward for migration. ‘The same 
principle applies to all countries in 
general. The natural culmination of 
unrestricted immigration would come 
only when the man-land ratio of all 
countries had been reduced to a com- 
mon level, and that level would be the 
equivalent of that which prevailed in 
the most poorly situated country. 

The problem at the present time 
presents two aspects from the point of 
view of the United States. The first 
concerns immigration from European 
countries, the second, that from Orien- 
tal lands. Before the war the process 
of equalizing advantages between the 
countries of Europe and America had 


progressed so far that there was no 
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Jonger a strong incentive for the 


common people of the more favored 


European countries to migrate, and 
from England, Ireland, 


Germany, the Scandinavian countries, 
etc., had fallen to small proportions. 
The immigration from the less fortu- 
nate countries of the south and south- 
east, on the other hand, was large and 
increasing. What the effects of the 
war will be it is as yet too early to de- 
termine with certainty. 
evidence that a European immigration 
exceeding the maximum prewar figures 
is impending. If this is true, it means 
that although the war reduced the 
population of European nations, it also 
destroyed capital and organization to 
such an extent as to have actually 
made the man-land ratio less favorable. 

With reference to Oriental immigra- 
tion the acute ee is now con- 
cerned with the Japanese. There is no 
question that the restlessness of the 
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MONG the news cae of today 

one finds items like the follow- 

ing: ““Twenty-five million people try- 
ing to come to America,” “‘Congress 
asked to suspend immigration for two 
years,” “Italian syndicate organized 
to promote immigration and to assist 
1 Miss Kellor is the organizer and Vice-Chair- 
man of The Inter-racial Council; the Chairman 
of the Board of the American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers, which she re- 
organized and put under American control. 
She was Chief of the New York State Bureau of 
Industries and Immigration before the war, and 
in charge of the War Work Extension of the 
Board of Education of the Department of the 
Interior. She is the author of Out of Work, 
Straight America and Immigration and the Future. 


She has recently returned from a study of 


conditions in Europe——The Eprror. 
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Japanese nation is due at bottom to the 
congestion of a prolific people upon a 
land of limited productive area. This 
is generally recognized, and it is fre- 
quently asserted that such a nation 
must have an outlet—‘not the United 
States, of course, but Manchuria, 
Korea, or Siberia.” 

Such a statement brings up the crux 
of the whole immigration problem, not 
only with reference to the Japanese but 
also with reference to all other peoples. 
It may be briefly stated thus: Has a 
nation whose population is expanding 
beyond its own resources to such an 
extent as to threaten its standard of 
living a right to look for an outlet in 
some other land? Or has the time 
come to deny the right of a nation 
which is suffering stringency because of 
an unrestrained growth of population 
to seek relief by encroaching on the 
territory of a more fortunate or more 
self-controlled country? 
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New York City 


Italian immigrants in their enterprises 
in other countries; special schools 
organized to teach such emigrants to 
read and write and to trade, so the 
investments of the syndicate may yield 
a big return .. .”; “European 
radical labor chiefs plan to invade 
America “Overseas cor- 
poration organized to bring in the 
families in Europe of immigrants in 
America at $300 per family . . .”; 
“Riot in America between the Veni- 
zelosists and royalists over the Greek 
election “Russian trial, 
the style of modern justice in Revolu- 
tionary Russia, took place last week 
in New York when a comrade was 
tried for misappropriating relief funds 
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before the Comrades Judicial Tribunal. 
Three speeches were allowed for acquit- 
tal and three for conviction, and upon 
conviction the penalty imposed was 
publicity of the case and the restitu- 
tion of property wasordered . . .”; 
““Commissioner-General of Immigra- 
tion goes abroad to study conditions, 
and while he is on his way to Europe 
the Commissioner of Immigration at 
the port of New York accuses the 
countries to which he is going of a plot 
to dump the radicals and criminals 
upon America.” 

_ What do these and similar items of 


national and international news de- 
note? What is their significance in 


American life, and what do they por- 
tend in immigration affairs at a time 
when immigration is one of the most 
vital of questions which affect people 
of all nations? 

They denote, first, a great confusion 
in American public opinion upon the 
subject of immigration, concerning the 
facts and fundamental questions in- 
volved, and concerning the new prob- 
lems which the war has brought. They 
denote a divided public opinion with 
little clear leadership one way or the 
other. They denote, also, a lack of 
definition, an impatience with truth 
and a dislike of dispassionate analysis; 
characteristics of the public mind that 
must be dissipated if we are to deal 
wisely and justly with the immensely 
difficult and delicate immigration prob- 
lems. Evidences are not wanting that 
informed minds and calm judgments 
will be needed to steer a safe passage 
through the immigration shoals, for 
between the temporary rush of people 
to this country to escape the post-war 
conditions in Europe and the intention 
of Americans to stop that rush to the 
United States, many treacherous spots 
intervene. 

Among these treacherous spots in 
a judgment of immigration are the 
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use of the quantitive tests whether in 


the admission of immigrants or in 
their naturalization. ‘To continue to 
use these artificial tests to gauge 


assimilation either by percentages or 
by the numbers naturalized is to per- 
mit the continuance of the superficial 
tests which obtained during the war, 
and which since then have been re- 
vealed in all their hopeless inadequacy. 
Furthermore, to gauge assimilation 
by the prosperity of immigrants is to 
give undue recognition to the crude 
tests which industry supplies. It is 
not so much a question as to whether 
one thousand or ten thousand immi- 
grants come to the United States as it 
is where they come from, why they 
come, what they have in mind, what 
Aheir nations expect of them and what 
amount of assimilative process they 
require. It is not so much a question 
as to whether there is work for one 
thousand or ten thousand immigrants 
as it is whether there is a business sys- 
tem which will provide for their re-' 
ception, distribution and adjustment, 
and which will insure economic assimi- 
lation. It is not so much a question 
as to whether immigrants have equal 
opportunity with Americans as it is 
whether there is a feeling of racial 
recognition and reciprocity and a 
willingness to-welcome the immigrant 
to participate in American affairs 
which will insure that finer assimila- 
tion which only the American spirit 
can define. 

The importance of taking these into 
consideration is indicated by changes 
in the immigrant himself. However 
much the immigrant may look and 
act upon arrival as did his predecessor, 
the fact remains that he is a rather 
different person since the war, partly 
because of his own experience and 
partly by reason of the necessities of 
his home country. He is weary of 
fighting, of hunger and privation, and 
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perity. He is suffering from economic 
as well as from military shellshock, 
and pressure to increase his produc- 
tion at lower costs does not appeal to 
- him. He is, in some cases, in sym- 
pathy with Bolshevist doctrines as he 
interprets them. These attitudes of 
mind might be dealt with easily if the 
immigrant who now comes to America 
were a wholly free agent, if he had 
burned all his bridges behind him and 
if he always looked forward instead of 
so often backward. 
Tt now so happens that as a result 
of the war Europe and the United 
States both have different desires, 
while before the war the desires of 
both Europe and the United States 
were more nearly alike. The United 


States is now bent upon increasing 
production and lowering its cost, 


upon an open shop contest, and to 
further this it wants immigrant man- 
power. The United States needs con- 
_ sumers to take up the cheaper lines of 
- goods to prevent waste, and thus lower 
the cost of living, and for this it relies 
upon new immigration. The United 
States needs immigrants with habits 
of thrift and frugality who will accu- 
mulate savings, and thus increase 
- capital for new enterprises, and for this 
it needs immigrant wage-earners. Ina 
_ Word, if the incoming immigrant does 
- not contribute some or all of these 

Americans do not want him 


things, 
because his coming will be a failure 
_ for himself and for this country. 

Before the war, Europe, prosperous, 
_ powerful and sure of its future, was 
content to have millions of its emi- 
grants go to America to help, build a 
greater America, in the belief that 
When an emergency call came they 
would return home. The war re- 
___ vealed to European nations how great 
= men and resources and in ambition 
- and power was this country which 


revealed to them the great difficulty 
of holding the allegiance of their own 
immigrants when once they had learned 
our language, had acquired new homes 
and citizenship, and had invested their 
savings in the United States. 

Necessarily, then, Europe so sorely 
in need as it is today of money and 
markets, savings and leadership, and 
so insecure as to future peace, while 
it favors the emigration of its people to 
relieve the economic strain, however, 
is not greatly in sympathy with as- 
similation or Americanization of her 
emigrants in immigration countries. 
Rather is she bent upon a policy of 
race separation by which each country 
not only hopes, but will eventually 
plan, to keep its nationals united 
wherever they may be. This policy 
is contrary to that of the United States, 
where all immigrants are urged to be- 
come citizens. 

The first step in the future immigra- 
tion policy of Europe is to encourage 
all residents belonging to the minor 
nationalities in any given country to 
emigrate. This is best exemplified 
in the movement to expel Hungarians 
from Czecho-Slovakia and Jews from 
all European countries. This, in ad- 
dition to economic pressure, explains 
the great rush toward the United 
States and to other immigration coun- 
tries. The new immigrants are refu- 
gees, not only from the war, but also 
from the new European policy by 
which each country wishes to keep its 
racial strain pure. In case of future 
wars, each European nation will try 
to lessen the risk of disloyalty or 
treason from within, for each realizes 
that there may come a time when it 
may eventually stand alone, dependent 
wholly upon itself. This much the 
delay in the functioning of the League 
of Nations and subsequent events 
since the war have taught the nations 
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of Europe. They think now not so 
much in terms of peace as of future 
ay wars, and plan accordingly. 
wig The second step by European na- 
tions in this policy of race separation, 
‘as opposed to the American policy of 
is the recall of nationals 
which began soon after the war had 
ended. This recall has two objects in 
view: first, to obtain information at 
first hand concerning the immigration 
country, its resources and oppor- 
tunities, and to benefit by the immi- 
grant’s knowledge and savings; second, 
to infuse him with a new sense of 
nationalism and devotion, in order to 
further the fiscal and industrial plans 
of his native country. 
The third step in this policy is the 
encouragement of emigration and its 
control after arrival in the new coun- 
try. The federal official, who in a 
recent speech charged European gov- 
ernments with a plan to dump their 
criminals and radicals on the United 
States, was but voicing a worn-out 
American interpretation upon the pres- 
ent immigration movement which has 
an object far more astute, far more far- 
reaching than is yet apparent on the 
surface. It is not to the advantage 
of European countries in need of 
money, man-power, material and mar- 
kets to spoil the large field of revenue 
and power which they see in immigra- 
tion countries by the adoption of any 
such short-sighted plan. They are 
planning a far more statesmanlike 
handling of the situation which in- 
cludes the future as well as the present. 
Foreign nations mean to control 
the interests of these immigrants in 
new countries in the following ways: 
1. They mean to protect them and 
win their gratitude. With this end 
in view, Holland has suggested calling 
a conference of European states to 
consider uniform plans for the pro- 
tection of emigrants to be applied in 


countries of immigration. Many 
countries have already enlarged the 
powers of their consulates in the 
United States to protect their immi- 
grants; and they are supporting socie- 
ties and homes and movements to 
look after their nationals. They are 
encouraging them to apply to their 
consulates for advice and assistance. 
In this work they have able support 
from a considerable part of the foreign 
language press in this country. Some 
countries have gone so far as to sus- 
pend emigration to countries which do 
not protect immigrants and which 
do not provide them with good oppor- 
tunities; and, on the other hand, to 
facilitate emigration to those countries 
which offer such protection and oppor- 
tunities. 2. They mean to control 
the interests of their immigrants by 
obviously advancing their economic 
interests, by securing in advance 
concessions of free land, farm equip- 
ment, commercial opportunities and 
investments. 3. They mean to exer- 
cise this control through education, 
by means of the establishment of 
schools, and by supporting the foreign 
language press through advertising, 
and by fostering the establishment 
of cultural societies; all for the purpose 
of perpetuating the language, ideals, 
culture and interests of the native 
land of the immigrants. They mean 
to promote such control through com- 
mercial organizations and to use intel- 
ligently their nationals in trading 
companies to advance the sale of goods 
in the United States and to help them 
to secure new markets. To this end 
many such companies have already 
been established, and commercial mag- 
azines in foreign languages are fast 
making their appearance as_ trade 
propagandist magazines. They mean 
also to keep in touch with their na- . 
tionals by social events, and so far as 
the United States is concerned, it will 
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- increasingly see distinguished mem- 
bers of these races visiting their na- 
. tionals here as guests of honor-for the 
purpose of keeping home ties closer. 


They mean, at least, to consider the 
advisability of giving their nationals 
abroad representation in the home 
_ country. Thus we may see presently 
the racial societies in this country 
selecting such representatives to at- 
tend conventions and sittings in the 
country. 
To accomplish all this, foreign na- 
tions will, therefore, favor the estab- 
‘lishment of immigrant banks, and of 
brane ‘+h banks in immigration countries 
where the native language is spoken, 
bbs thus to stimulate the transmission of 
tig ~ money home and of investments in the 
and. They believe that if the 
_ pocket-book of the immigrant can be 
safely tied to the homeland all will be 


Should the carrying out of these 
plans be less successful in some immi- 
gration countries than in others, Euro- 
- pean nations will then divert their 
emigrants to the more favorable coun- 
_ tries. On the other hand, if it pays 
better they will keep them at home, or 
they will work out plans for the ex- 
change of immigrants on the basis of 
temporary labor on some such arrange- 
ment as now exists between Italy and 
se France whereby the former, having : 
surplus of men, lends them to France 
in exchange for coal and according to 
specified agreement as to their wages 
and ‘living conditions. In the new 
epoch we shall see more rather than 
less of this commercial negotiation in 
which men are the pawns of nations. 
What effect will this have upon the 
economic values of the immigrant to 
the United States? The present immi- 
grant is not eager to do the kind of 
work which America most needs to 
have done. This changed attitude on 
his part may be due to several reasons. 
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If he is a reservist, who has fought in 
the war, he tells us that he expects 
something better from America than 
the rough work he did before the war. 
If he has been through great hardships 
in the war, he says that he is not look- 
ing for an immediate job, but for an 
opportunity to escape from the results 
of the war in his home country. In 
any case, when he arrives in America 
he tells us that he does not intend to 
do hard manual labor. This changed 
attitude of the immigrant toward 
manual labor, considered in terms of 
production, compares unfavorably in 
capacity, adaptability, skill and will- 
ingness with that of the immigrant 
who is returning to Europe. A balance 
to our credit in numbers may thus 
more than be offset by differences in 
capacity and willingness to work. 

The employer, therefore, is making 
discoveries which are disturbing. In 
the near future he may not only have 
to employ two immigrants from the 
the incoming class to do the work of 
one of the class before the war; and he 
may not only have to pay them at 
very nearly the same rate as the earlier 
immigrant received, but he may also 
have to deal with a new kind of work- 
man who brings with him the Bol- 
shevist theory of “working slowly on 
the job.” Moreover, the employer 
finds that the new immigrant is more 
restless and more eager to get some- 
thing for nothing than was his prede- 
cessor, which, of course, adds to the 
employer’s increasing cost of pro- 
duction. 

Few business men realize to what 
an extent the war has accentuated 
the internationalism of the immigrant. 
Today, the smallest employer or banker 
in the most remote American indus- 
trial village is now called upon to deal 
with questions which have their origin 
in circumstances quite beyond his 
conception, and with forces which 
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have been in existence for centuries, 
and which now are operating through 
thousands of miles to reach him. He 
is, in most instances, quite unaware 
that the immigrant is a different unit 
of power from the native-born work- 
man. The immigrant has traditions, 
customs, habits of thought and cen- 
turies of inheritance which the em- 
ployer generally knows little about, and 
because of this ignorance may offend 
him, thus unwittingly causing a last- 
ing resentment. ‘The immigrant work- 
man is the subject of solicitation from 
forces across the sea that the average 
employer hardly more than suspects— 
be they the propagandist from Russia, 
the appeals from his family in Europe 
or the importunities of his native 
government. He has worries and 
responsibilities, the extent and serious- 
ness of which the employer can not 
possibly imagine, especially when he 
has his own mind fully occupied with 
questions of wages, housing and pro- 
duction. When the immigrant work- 
man goes home, it is not to a considera- 
tion of affairs which the American 
readily understands, but it is more 
often to read his foreign language 
papers or to talk with his friends about 
conditions in the native land and what 
_ he can do to help change them. 

Then, too, business will have to 
bear the cost of immigration turnover 
which is so evidently imminent, be- 
cause the intention of foreign countries 
z hold their immigrants, the improved 
facilities for transportation which will 
facilitate their return, the negotiations 
between countries which will tend to 
uproot men settled in one country to 
embrace what seem to be better oppor- 
tunities in another, all of these will 
increase immigration turnover. 

Many aliens who had been regarded 
by American employers as “settled” 
have become imbued with a spirit of 
nationalism ‘eat has created a desire 
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to return to the homeland. Few 
American plants have kept the records 
of labor turnover by races, but as an 
illustration, it was found in one plant, 
where such records were kept, that the 
turnover among native-born employes 
was 66.8 per cent, while among those 
of foreign birth it was 104 per cent; 
that among the foreign-born employes, 
who were naturalized, the turnover was 
82 per cent, while among those who 
were still aliens it was 110.9 per cent. 
As it costs this particular plant about 
fifty dollars per head for hiring and 
training each new worker, a further 
analysis of the labor turnover indi- 
cated that the cost per unit of increase 
was $163.41 for native born; $194.17 
for naturalized foreign born; and’ 
$523.36 for the unnaturalized foreign 
born. Incidently, these discoveries 
illustrate a practical value to industry 
of separating on all cost sheets native 
and foreign-born workmen, a_ plan 
which so far few employers have 
adopted. The total cost of immigra- 
tion turnover to American industry 
can not be as yet estimated. 

Who can estimate, for instance, the 
cost to American industry of training 
aliens up to a point of efficiency in 
production and organization methods, 
and then have them return as competi- 
tors to Europe? Who can estimate 
what it will cost American industry, 
which receives the inexperienced peas- 
ant from Europe, undernourished by 
the war, to convert him into a well- 
conditioned, experienced workman; 
and then return him to Europe to pro- 
duce goods in competition with Ameri- 
can products? Who can foresee what 
it will cost American business to re- 
ceive a million immigrants a year, 
teach them American methods, Ameri- 
can technical skill, American ideals, 
the English language; and then have 
half of them, or more, return to their 
native land in an unfriendly and 
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unsympathetic attitude towards Amer- 
- jean business and towards the country, 
and with the bulk of their savings 
from American wages in their pockets? 
There are some who believe that 
American business is under obliga- 
tion to make such a post-war contribu- 
tion to Europe. Granting this, would 
it not be well for the American busi- 
- ness man to know, not only that this 
- js a contribution to Europe, but also 
what it costs? Then, if he continues 
to so contribute, it would be because 
he was willing to do so and in full 
confidence that he was doing it in a 
businesslike manner. Only by com- 
_ plete knowledge, and by the adoption 
of business principles in all of our im- 
migration undertakings, will the avoid- 
' ance of resentment in our future com- 
mercial relations with foreign nations 

be made possible. 
st In this new age when immigrant 
_ man-power is such a vital commercial 
- asset, what will become of the indi- 
_ vidual immigrant, the adventurer, the 
_ pioneer, the bird of passage, who 
sought a fortune or freedom from per- 
_ secution? In the future he will leave 
his home with a heavier yoke of 
nationalism upon him, but it will be 
a yoke whose pressure will be gentle 
because of his willingness to bear it. 
The emigrant will leave, as he believes, 
to better his own condition, but his 
nation will understand that it is to 
relieve the economic strain. He will 
_ Jeave, as he believes, to join friends 
and relatives; but his nation will 
ep understand that it is for its own best 
interests. He will go, as he believes, 
for his own adventure and success; 
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do everything in his power to advance 
abroad the interests of his native land. 
It will connect him with a racial organi- 
zation, so he may keep aloof from, 
rather than join in, the affairs of the 
new nation. 

The success of the various plans of 
European countries to use their na- 
tionals to advance their own interests 
depends upon the maintenance of eco- 
nomic solidarities in this country. If 
the immigrant shop, bank, -employ- 
ment agency, newspaper and trading 
company can be kept functioning to- 
gether as one economic unit to help the 
consulate, if the activities of these insti- 
tutions can all be headed up in a few 
responsible leaders in each group, if, 
in a word, racial economic solidarity 
and racial systems are maintained, 
then greater will be the profits to 
the native country. If the racial 
society, foreign language newspaper, 
protective associations and relief as- 
sociations can be kept functioning 
together as one social unit to promote 
the political interests of the various 
countries, then the greater will be the 
advancement of that country. 

As a result of the success already 
attained in these fields, largely through 
our own shortsighted policy, there 
exists in the United States today, two 
economic systems; one for the immi- 
grants under foreign-born leadership, 
and the other for the Americanized 
immigrant and native born under 
native-born leadership. Side by side 
they compete with each other. Each 
system has its own employment agen- 
cies; the one, where English is spoken; 
the other, where it is not. Each has 
its own way of handling laborers; 
the one, through the padrone who 
houses and feeds the workmen; the 
other, through boarding-houses which 
are run on American standards. Each 
has its own shops; the one, where im- 
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goes for the glory of the homeland. 
It will, therefore, admonish him not to 
Wes abjure his allegiance, but to report 
Opportunities for investment, and to 
find locations for foreign capital in 
_ the new country. It will urge him to _ por e predon Ae 


inate; the other, where American 
products come first. Each system 
has its own banks; the one, where the 
savings are transmitted to Europe and 
where foreign investments are en- 
couraged; the other where savings 
become American deposits and pur- 
chase American securities. Each has 
its own societies and press; the one, 
which preserves the traditions, cul- 
ture, and habits of the race; the other, 
- which furthers the traditions of the 
United States. Each has its own 
trade relations with native countries; 
the one, which favors the interests of 
the foreign country and of the race; 


4 the other, which favors American trade 
interests only. 

racial agencies are as per- 

feectly linked together in an economic 

system as are the parallel American 

agencies. Though they are far less 


powerful and resourceful than are the 
' American agencies, yet, among their 
own people, they possess a greater 
potential power to influence their 
economic affairs. Identity of racial 
- interest has in this way bound to- 
gether the members of each race as 
no American interest has ever done. 
This mobilization by racial organi- 
“3 zations of racial resources in the United 

States has amazed the old world by 
its cohesiveness and by its wealth, 
power and masterful efficiency. The 
immigrant is met at Ellis Island by a 
racial missionary who speaks his lan- 
guage, and who, having the advantage 
of knowing his friends at home, at once 
establishes cordial relations. The im- 
migrant is lodged in a hotel where the 
atmosphere reminds him of his native 
country. Thus, the impressions which 
he receives concerning the United 
States come to him first through old 
world memories and experiences. He 
is next introduced to a “padrone” 
who secures work for him. 


re, If this will be, in part, the economic 
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effect of the future policy of European 
nations upon the immigrant, what 
will then be the political effect? Shall 
we have in addition to a dual economic 
system a dual political system? Shall 
the troubles of Europe be settled in 
America? Shall each racial group 
organize and assist in the direction of 
the affairs of its native country? This 
question has been brought to the fore 
by the war which has stimulated 
nationalism among all races and thus 
strengthened solidarities inmany. It is 
but natural, then, to inquire if the 
immigrants who have given so much 
in order that their native countries 
will be free and independent, will not 
come to the United States prepared to 
use their utmost effort to see that in 
the future the results for which they 
fought so heroically are assured. 
When the return of King Constantine 
to the throne is a more burning ques- 
tion to Greeks in America than is the 
election of a President of the United 
States, and when this discussion is at 
its height at the same time that an 
American election is in progress, grave 
doubts necessarily must be raised in 
the minds of Americans regarding 
assimilation. When Albanians in 
America, many of whom have come 
to stay, are more divided into factions 
over conditions in the home country 
than they are united on their future 
here, such doubts are strengthened. 
An inventory of racial solidarities, 
their aims and activities, would help 
very much to set our doubts at rest, 
and to stimulate us to greater and 
more intelligent activity upon assimila- 
tion. Many inquirers can not see how 
America is to be kept free of inter- 
national entanglements if a large sec- 
tion of its population, through its own 
subterranean channels, is assuming 
the direction of affairs in Europe. 
They foresee the time when there will 
be a division of opinion upon the 
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attitude to be taken by the country as 
a whole. 

But there are many others who see 
an infringement upon American liberty 
in the limitations of the powers of 
such organizations. To them, the 
discussion of international affairs by 
foreign language groups, with intent 

to circulate propaganda in favor of 
one party or the other in the home 
country, is a lesser evil compared to 
the greater danger of restricting the 
freedom of expression in America. 
They, therefore, see little harm in 
meetings which are called to denounce 
foreign governments regardless’ of 
_ whether these governments are free 
or oppressive, or whether they are 

monarchies or democracies. They see 
no harm in permitting publications in 
foreign languages to be published in 
America which take a stronger posi- 
tion on foreign political events than 
they do upon American political 
events. They believe that organiza- 
tions should be free to raise money for 
any purpose which they see fit, to be 
used abroad; that they should forward 
resolutions expressing their opinion 
on the affairs of their native country; 
that they should send delegates, if 
need be, to deliberate in assemblies 
abroad which are dealing with native 
country affairs. 

Upon a subject of such vital im- 
portance no general public opinion 
has as yet been formed. Both those 
who emphasize and those who mini- 
mize the dangers realize that before 
official action is taken a thorough- 

going analysis should be made of this 
new political situation, with a view to 
informing the country and receiving 
the benefit of its mature judgment. 
Obviously, the post-war immigration 
conditions, involving as they do the 
plans and intentions of emigration 
countries and the preparation by 
countries of immigration for the entry 
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and reception of the immigrants, or 
their exclusion, create a_ situation 
which legislation can not remedy, 
which restriction will not prevent, 
and which suppression can not cure. 

The racial economic system has no 
fixed intention of being inimical to the 
interests of America. As it has grown 
up as the result of isolation and neglect 
by the American business man, it can 
become incorporated into the American 
economic system only through his 
change of attitude. For the moment, 
quite our own fault, this identity of 
economic interest, in many instances, 
is stronger between the foreign born 
and the home country than it is be- 
tween him and the United States, 
and sometimes stronger between 
races in America than between races 
and native born. If assimilation is 
to succeed we have to apply to the 
conquest of this system a high degree 
of business intelligence. 

The American bank has to sell itself 
to the immigrant in competition with 
the racial bank if the immigrant’s 
savings are to be used to build up 
American business and capital instead 
of building up foreign business and 
capital. The American employer has 
to provide conditions of work, stand- 
ards of management, rates of compen- 
sation and standards of hours, not 
merely for altruistic motives, but to 
meet the competition of countries 
like Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
and later Russia, and also to meet like 
competition in the native countries of 
the immigrants. Failing in this, he 
may later also fail to obtain immigrant 
man-power. 

The American merchant has to take 
the American standard of living to the 
immigrant and induce him to like it, 
not merely to protect the workingman, 
nor for any other altruistic reason, but 
to follow its own law and create a 
market for American goods; otherwise, 
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the immigrant’s own countrymen may 
take the market away from him in 
spite of the tariff or any other legisla- 
tive protection, or they may use the 
skill and experience gained in the 
United States to establish trading 
companies, the main profits of which 
will not go to American business. 
The publisher, the material vendor of 
American ideals and ideas, must too 
sell his product to the immigrant not 
merely for patriotic reasons, but be- 
cause it pays. And, finally, the Eng- 
lish language press has to sell American 
opinion and points of view to the immi- 
grant in competition with racial and 
international opinion and points of 
view, not merely for patriotic motives, 
but because the American news mar- 
ket is the one most closely identified 
with American business success. 

In dealing with these facts we must 
guard against playing into the hands 
of our foreign competitors—whether 
for markets or for man-power. Re- 
sentment, repressive legislation, dis- 
criminations, arbitrary closing of the 
gates causing needless suffering to 
families will but increase bitterness 
toward the United States. Shutting 
out immigration will not eliminate 
propaganda, even though this action 
may stop propagandists in person. 
‘This is not the answer. It is the 
systematic integration of the immi- 
grant into American economic life, 
beginning with his arrival; it is the 
enactment of immigration treaties, 
based upon a study of the various 

_ countries, through which can be de- 

termined the aptitude for assimilability 

of various races, and the cost and time 

it will require, since obviously, as some 
races will require more time than will 
others to be adjusted into American 
life, some such preliminary is neces- 
sary. More and more, as our science 
of racial relations develops, will our 
studies and analysis turn to the source 
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of immigration. It may well be that 
we shall need some legislative safe- 
guards to protect American interests 
because the tide of immigration has 
caught this country unprepared to 
receive its immigrants properly, to 
distribute them evenly, to protect 
them from exploitation, to provide 
facilities for learning English or to con- 
nect them with Americans immediately 
upon their arrival. Then, too, this 
country has not authentic information 
regarding racial activities, principles 
and means of assimilation which will 
enable it to provide at once such a 
system. It is child’s play to bring 
together educators and social workers 
to discuss immigration compared to the 
task of bringing together racial and 
native American bankers to unite their 
efforts in practical banking to further 
the protection and investment of 
immigrants’ savings in this country; 
to the task of bringing together native 
American and racial merchants and 
dealers in the interests of American 
trade; to bring together native and 
foreign language press editors in an 
effort to unite racial opinion with 
American public opinion; and to unite 
native and foreign-born workmen in 
the same plant, free from racial ani- 
mosities and bitter activities against 
each other. 

Neither is it easy to have fire insur- 
ance companies see that their best 
Americanization work is to teach the 
American standard of living as a means 
to lessen fire hazards; to have credit 
men see that the soundest Americani- 
zation is to extend credit to the foreign 
born and to have American capital 
invested in racial business; to have life 
insurance companies see that their 
Americanization contribution is to 
compete with racial societies that are 
in effect insurance organizations; and 
to have each industrial plant see that 
its work begins at home by including 
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workmen in management 
plans, and by making those plans intel- 
ligible to them. 

_ When we have obtained such eco- 
nomic cohesion between native and 
foreign born at home we may then 
present a united effort in our conquest 
* of foreign markets, in the expansion 
of our financial transactions, and in 
the full discussion of international 
affairs to which we must eventually 
be a party, but from much of the 
knowledge of which we are at the 
present time isolated. 

Neither will this country achieve 
by 


is a (genuine fusion of 
economic interests. Each race as 
well as the native American must by 
study and by association together ar- 
rive at a recognition and just appraisal 
of each other’s qualities and capabili- 
ties. Each race as well as the native 
American must arrive at a full reciproc- 
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~JMMIGRATION from Europe has 
=? already returned to its prewar vol- 
ume, so far as its numbers are con- 
cerned. Available indications prom- 
ise a flood in the coming few years 
vastly larger than any that has ever 
come in the past. Honorable Fred- 
erick A. Wallis, Commissioner of Im- 
migration for the port of New York, 
estimates -that “four to five million 
Italians are waiting a chance to come. 
Sixteen steamship companies have 
stated that they could book at once 
enough immigrants to fill their space 
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ity which will permit of the initial 
exchange of ideas and ideals, by asso- 
ciation together in work and business. 
Each race as well as the native Ameri- 
can must arrive at that point of 
participation in American affairs 
which makes this greater than par- 
ticipation in any other affairs—in this 
way the identity of interest of all 
people in America becomes permanent 
and broad and therefore sound. 

In casting about for the leadership 
which this complicated racial, business 
and governmental situation requires, 
the Immigration Committee of the 
Senate of the United States under the 
distinguished leadership of its Chair- 
man, himself a student of immigration 
affairs, seems to possess the requisite 
power to assemble the data in this 
country and abroad and to make such 
an analysis as is required for calm de- 
liberation, as well as the capacity to 
formulate for submission to the coun- 
try a sound policy which will recognize 
the international difficulties while safe- 

arding American interests. 


New Flood Tide of Immigration 


tae: 


By The National Committee for Constructive Immigration Legislation, 


for ten years to come.”” Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Cummings stated in October, 
1920, on his return from south Russia, 
that seven millions were making plans 
to come to America. Tens of thou- 
sands have already left their homes in 
Italy and central Europe and are now 
stranded in various ports, big cities 
and border lands, waiting for trans- 
portation. 


America’s IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


This new flood tide constitutes a 
fresh problem for America to solve. 
Cm she wisely admit all who knock at 
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her doors? Even with immigration 
at the rate before the war (1900-1914) 
many large congested areas of foreign 
nationalities developed in our princi- 
pal cities. Americanization of the 
newcomers has gone on only with 
difficulty. In June, 1919 our foreign- 
born population numbered approxi- 
mately 17,000,000. Of these, 75 per 
cent are located in 18 per cent of our 
territory, and 72 per cent are in our 
cities. These are serious facts. In 
addition to the foreign born now here, 
can America afford to admit each year 
several millions more? 

This problem has several distinct 
aspects. 

1. The Question of Assimilation and 
Americanization. We have been able 
to assimilate millions of immigrants 
from northwestern European peoples, 
and wholesomely to incorporate them 
into our life and body politic. For a 
century we have been doing this rather 
successfully. This was during the 
period when public land was free for 
settlement. What is now left is poor 
land, and the newcomers, unattracted 
by the land, gravitate into and remain 
in the city centres. But we are not 
quite certain yet how successful we have 
been with the more recent immigration 
—that from southern, central and 
eastern Europe. The time has been 
too short. The flood came in (1900- 
1914) too fast and it settled in con- 
gested areas. It appears to many 
very doubtful whether we could in any 
proper sense and in any reasonable 
length of time assimilate and Ameri- 
canize a new flood tide from southern 
and eastern Europe, if, in addition to 
the still unassimilated peoples of those 
lands now here, we should admit two 
or three millions yearly for the next 
ten years. 

2. The Problem of Making Our 
Democracy a Success. Unless the im- 
migrants who settle permanently 
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among us become quite thoroughly 
Americanized, the success of our dem- 
ocratic form of government is endan- 
gered. Fair and free discussion of 
political questions and policies, honest 
voting, loyal acceptance of majority 
decisions, rejection of demagogues and 
of all appeals for the use of violence or 
fraud in the establishment of govern- 
ment—these are essential characteris- 
tics of our democracy. ‘The peoples of 
Europe, particularly from those parts 
of Europe whence our newer immigra- 
tion has been coming, do not know or 
understand or prize these principles. 
By admitting them therefore in exces- 
sive numbers, there is grave danger to 
the success of our democracy. 

3. The Economic Question. Amer- 
ica has developed certain ideals of 
industry, of wages and of living stan- 
dards for our industrial classes, far 
higher than those of other lands. We 
wish all the children of all our people to 
have full opportunity for the highest 
development. We hate child labor; 
we demand free education for all. 
We want an intelligent and educated 
people. 

Free immigration from Europe under 
the present conditions will complicate 
and may endanger these ideals and 
standards. Life for the workers in 
Europe is burdened with restrictions 
and loaded down by taxation. The 
suffering and sorrow of the great war 
has fallen mainly on the toilers. Con- 
scription in every land, save England, 
hangs like a pail over the people. 
America appears to them all as the one 
land of hope and opportunity. The in- 
evitable result is an enormous volume 
of prospective immigration to America 
whatever may be the economic condi- 
tions here. They will take work at any 


price. They will accept any wages 
offered. They will live and work 


under any conditions, however unsatis- 
factory. Their condition, they be- 
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lieve, would be better than that which 
exists in their home lands. 

If the work to be done will not suffice 
to provide employment for all the 
newcomers in addition to all those now 
here, there would result a discharge of 
the older workers (who are demanding 
high wages and insist on maintaining 
“ American ideals and standards’’), and 
the employment in their stead of the 
newcomers at lower wages and longer 
hours. When a million or two unem- 
ployed men in factory towns—Ameri- 
cans and foreign born—find their needs 
and their protests disregarded by the 
nation, trouble may begin. There are 
many who fear that riots, burning of 
factories and forcible stoppage of em- 
ployment of new foreigners will break 
out here and there. In any event, the 
discontent of the unemployed may, if 
manifested on a large scale, expose our 
democracy to a severe and serious 
strain. 

If the foregoing diagnosis of the 
present situation be correct, and if this 
forecast of the consequences of our 
present policy of unrestricted immigra- 
tion be regarded as well grounded, 
then loyal Americans will welcome the 
real solution. 

Two alternative proposals are now 
before the country. 

Tue First Pouicy 

This is the proposal of the American 
Federation of Labor. It demands the 
complete stoppage of all immigration. 
This proposal is the natural reaction 
in sharp antithesis to the present prac- 
tice of free immigration. It urges the 
imperative necessity of maintaining 
present standards of living, labor and 
wages. It also insists on the need of 
Americanizing the millions of foreigners 
now here before we admit still other 
millions of newcomers. 

This policy finds favor with many 
patriotic Americans unidentified with 
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organized labor. As against the pres- 
ent practice of admitting all who may 
come to us, many Americans of the 
commercial and agricultural classes 
would prefer the policy of complete 


stoppage of immigration. Areca 
» 
Tue Seconp Poticy 


This is proposed by the National 
Committee for Constructive Immigra- 
tion Legislation. It advocates the 
scientific regulation of immigration. 
It does not propose either the complete 
stoppage of immigration or its un- 
limited admittance. It urges that the 
amount of immigration which may 
be admitted wisely in any given, year 
depends on facts which are not gen- 
erally known and which can not be 
known until patient, scientific investi- 
gation has been made of two distinct 
sets of factors; one social, the other 
economic. 

Neither Congress nor the people as a 
whole has at present adequate knowl- 
edge on which to base a hard and fast 
immigration law that would be really 
wise and safe for us, or fair and friendly 
to the peoples clamoring for entrance. 

What is needed is a law that will de- 
fine certain principles for the guidance 
of decisions, that will set up the requi- 
site machinery for getting the needed 
facts; and that will provide an agency 


for evaluating those facts and for ap- 


plying the principles in the light of the 
facts, so that the immigration allowed 
may be steadily adjusted to the ever 
changing economic, industrial and 
social conditions. 

We contend that this policy, if 
adopted, will create an automatic 
barometer of admissibility of assimil- 
able immigration. 


The policy and program advo ated 
by the National Committee are based _ 


upon and embody the following General — bef a 


Principles: 


1. That all legislation dealing with ee 
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immigration and with resident aliens 
should be based on justice and good- 
will as well as on economic and political 
considerations. 

2. That the United States should so 
regulate, and where necessary, restrict 
immigration in order to provide that 
only so many immigrants of each race 
or people may be admitted as can be 
wholesomely Americanized. 

3. That the number of those indi- 
viduals of each race or people already 
in the United States who have already 
become Americanized affords the best 
practicable basis of measuring the 
further immigration of that people. 

4.. That American standards of living 
should be protected from the danger- 
ous economic competition of immi- 
grants, whether from Europe or from 
Asia. 

5. That no larger amount of immi- 
gration of any given people should be 
admitted than can find steady employ- 
ment and can fit wholesomely into our 
social, political and economic life. 

6. That such provisions should be 
made for the care, education and dis- 
tribution of aliens who come to live 
permanently among us as will promote 
their rapid and genuine transformation 
into American citizens and thus main- 
tain intact our democratic institutions 
and national unity. 

7. That the standards of naturaliza- 
tion should be raised so as to include 
among other requirements at least the 
ability to read an ordinary American 
newspaper, some real knowledge of the 
history of the United States and an 
intelligent acceptance of the practices 
and ideals of our democracy. 

8. That under careful regulation as 
to numbers and qualifications of per- 
mitted immigration from the various 
peoples, the privilege of acquiring citi- 
zenship by those who are lawfully here 
and are to remain a permanent part of 
our population should then be granted 
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to all who actually qualify, regardless 
of race. 

On the basis of these general prin- 
ciples the National Committee for 
Constructive Immigration Legislation 
has prepared the draft of a bill (H. R. 
14196) which has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives by 
Honorable Benjamin F. Welty. 


PrincipaAL FEATURES OF THE Pro- 
Pposep Law 


1. The bill creates an Immigration 
Board to consist of the Secretaries of 
State, Labor, Commerce, Interior and 
Agriculture and a sixth member ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. This Board is to col- 
late and analyze the facts in regard to 
economic conditions and to the assim- 
ilation of the different peoples already 
among us. In the light of the princi- 
ples and facts, it is empowered to 
determine yearly the maximum num- 
ber of immigrants of each people to be 
admitted to the United States. 

2. Its decision shall be based on: 

(a) The demonstrated assimila- 
bility of each people as shown by the 
last preceding United States Census, 
in regard to the number of each 
people who have become citizens by 
naturalization and also the number 
of American-born children of that 
people. 

(b) Labor conditions in the United 
States, whether industrial, agricul- 
tural, domestic or other. 

(c) The maintenance of American 
standards of living and wages. 

(d) The fitness and availability of 
each people for general or for special 
needs, and for various localities. 

3. The Board is required to study 
and report upon the question of distri- 
bution of immigrants. 

4. The bill makes a distinction be- 
tween “transients” and “immigrants.” 

1 See Bill, p. 218. 
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8g All aliens are required on entering the 5. It will raise the standards of na- 
United States to give a Pledge of Obe-  turalization, promote more intelligent 
in- dience to our laws. practice of citizenship and secure a 
or 5. The standards for the acquisition — higher efficiency for our democracy. 
on of citizenship by naturalization are 6. It will prevent a sudden large 
R. raised, as indicated above in General influx from any new people having 
in Principles seven, and the privilege of few, if any, representatives already 
oy citizenship is offered to everyone who among us, and restrain immigration 
will duly qualify. from peoples that do not readily assim- 
6. Laws now existing that contra-  ilate with our people; yet at the same 
O- vene our treaties, that discriminate _ time it will increasingly open the doors 
between peoples and that are in con- to those who do assimilate. 
on flict with the above provisions are 7. It will give privileges of citizen- 
of repealed. ship to every individual who will prop- 
d erly qualify for the same. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE ProposeD Law 
d 1. The proposed law will admit as PropasLe Errect or THE PRroposep 
|- immigrants from each people only so Law 
ry many as we can hope to Americanize— How is such a law likely to work out 
- because it will allow an immigration of in practice? What amount of immi- 
y newcomers of any given people only in gration would be annually admitted? 
i- proportion to the previously proved The reply is that it would depend first 
° ability of that people to assimilate upon the investigations and then upon 
\- wholesomely into our life. judgments of the Immigration Board. 
e 2. The proposed law will provide Some peoples become assimilated 
a competent board to deal continu- sooner than others. Different peoples 
ously with the ever-changing problems _ prefer different occupations on enter- 
, of immigration as they arise, with ing the United States. In view of 
e power (a) to adjust from year to year these two facts the Board is allowed, 
, according to our economic and indus- _ therefore, considerable latitude in deal- 
h trial needs the amount of immigration ing with the amount of immigration to 
y from each people, (b) to deal with be admitted from different peoples. 
T special exigencies of labor and of hu- In no case, however, may the Board 
t man needs, and (c) to investigate set a figure for any given people higher 
thoroughly and comprehensively the than 10 per cent of the American-born 
| basic problem of the distribution of children plus the naturalized American 
- immigration. citizens credited in the Census to that | 
3. It will protect American labor people. If the Board should grant to 
1 from dangers of unregulated immigra- each people the maximum sum, it is 
tion, and help maintain American estimated that the permissible immi- 
f economic, social and hygienic labor gration from northwest Europe for 
l standards. year ending 1921 would be about 
4. It will tend to stabilize business 1,800,000, and from south, central _ 
r by preventing extreme fluctuations of and east Europe about 500,000. a 
. available labor which result in over-pro- If, for instance, in the judgment of = —- 
duction and then in stagnation of busi- the Board, the total volume of labor © 
. ness with unemployment of labor, caus- immigration needed for the fiscal year 
; ing incalculable suffering, anxiety and beginning July 1, 1921, were 1,000,000, a Piet 
loss, and increasingly ominous unrest. _it would fix on such sums for the differ- _ aa 
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ent peoples as would admit the re- 
quired number. 

When there is manifest need for it, 
the Board could absolutely stop all 
immigration. And at any time when 
the need for stoppage is clearly passed, 
the Board could at once open the doors 
to let immigration in again—either in 
smaller or larger amounts as the ascer- 
tained facts might then seem to war- 
rant. 

It will thus be seen that on the basis 
of the proposed law it is not possible to 
make detailed statistical forecalcula- 
tions of the amount of immigration 
that would probably be admitted annu- 
ally for each people, nor of the degree 
of restriction that may be applied. 

Exactly this is the special merit of 
the proposed law— it will make possi- 
ble the continuous annual adjustment 
of the total volume of immigration to 
the actual and ever-changing economic 
conditions and even to the special 
needs of different areas in the United 
States, and yet will do it always in the 
light of the assimilability of each 
people as shown by our growing expe- 
rience. 


ak. THe or AMERICA’S 
RReELations wira Astra 


One of the important advantages of 
the proposed immigration law is that 
it will solve fundamentally the prob- 
lem of dealing with China and Japan. 
We need a method that is fair and 
friendly, yet one that does not endan- 
ger the Pacific Coast with a flood of 

immigration from Asia. 

No more important and difficult 
problem confronts America than that 
of establishing the right relation with 
those ancient and mighty peoples 
across the Pacific. That ocean is to 
be the theater either of the friendly 
coéperation of the East and the West, 
of the White and Yellow Races, or of 
_ their fratricidal conflict and mutual 


destruction. America has the fateful 
opportunity of deciding which it shall 
be. The prospect is already ominous, 
not to say alarming. 

Of course America can not grant im- 
migration to the industrial millions of 
Japan and China; but in stopping their 
immigration, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance, nay it is imperative that our 
laws shall be fair and friendly, undis- 
criminating, free from discourtesy in 
word and form. We must make it 
clear that in our act there is no assump- 
tion of arrogant race superiority on our 
side nor implication of race inferiority 
on theirs. 

When we forbid or limit immigration 
we should provide also that for those 
few Asiatics who are among us and 
who will remain among us indefinitely 
there shall be complete equality of 
treatment and opportunity. Any- 
thing less than this will fail to fulfill 
the conditions absolutely necessary for 
the permanent maintenance of amity 
and goodwill. 

The proposed bill meets these vari- 
ous conditions. Asiatic immigration 
can be completely and permanently 
stopped, on the ground of proven non- 
assimilability, yet without one offen- 
sive word or phrase. Present race-dis- 
criminatory, humiliating or offensive 
laws and agreements will be repealed; 
our treaty pledges to China, now vio- 
lated, will be kept. The most funda- 
mental causes of irritation between 
America and Japan will be removed. 
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Every new proposal encounters ques- 
tions and objections. This is as it 
should be. If the proposal can not 
fairly meet the questions, it is mani- 
festly unwise and impracticable. Some 
questions are based on misunderstand- 
ing, some are captious, some deal with 
real difficulties. We may consider a 
few of them. 
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.* 1. Can Congress rightly surrender its 


legislative functions to a small Board? 

The bill does not make such a pro- 
posal. It proposes that Congress shall 
deal in a large and general way with the 
whole question, settling upon certain 
principles for the scientific regulation 
of immigration. The Board is to find 
out the facts and apply the principles 
prescribed by Congress. Its work, 
therefore, is one of investigation and 
then of administration. The proced- 
ure to be followed by the Board does 
not differ in principle from that of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or 
any other administrative department 
or bureau of the Government. Each 
one has to exercise its discretion and 
judgmerf in the administration of the 
law. The Bureau of Immigration is 
doing this all the time in deciding, for 
instance, who are and who are not 
“likely to become public charges,” 
who are anarchists, polygamists, etc. 
The new law only proposes a new 
step in the regulation of immigration. 
Congress by legislative act decides the 
principles and the procedure; the Board 
administers them. 

2. Is it not dangerous to create an 
Immigration Board with such great 
powers? Can any small group of men 
be supposed to have the knowledge and 
wisdom necessary for such a task? 

It is probably true that no Board 
can be expected to have adequate qual- 
ifications. But such a reply is not 
final. For the problem as a whole is 
not yet considered nor met. What will 
be the result? We must have one of 
the following: (1) free immigration as 
at present with exclusion of only those 
few individuals who are manifestly 
defective, (2) complete stoppage of all 
immigration, or (3) some method for 
regulating the volume of immigration. 
If the third plan is really the wise one, 
fair to all and safe for us, then we must 


ask by what agency such a method is 
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to be administered. We can hardly 
commandeer angels from heaven 
Solons from Greece. What better 
course, then, is there than the estab-— aa 
lishment of some such Board as is 
proposed ? 

May not the proposed Board be 
exposed to sinister economic, racial and 
political influences? 4 

Assuredly it will be so exposed. 
Among the difficulties in administering _ ** 
our present laws these same influences — 
are known to exist. We can not abol- 
ish them. We must have men who 
will not yield to them. Can a respon- 
sible group of men be found, adminis- 
tering great trusts who are not exposed 
to sinister influences? Does that fact 
make it unwise to give to trustees, — 
commissions or boards such responsi- 
bilities? 

It is to be remembered, however, | 
that the proposed Board is not per- 
mitted to make sheer arbitrary de-— 
cisions. It must search for facts. It— 
It must make its — 


: 


antee of efficiency. 

4. Will not years be required to secure 
the requisite information? And in the e 
meantime will not the Board have ce 
make arbitrary decisions? 

Yes, perhaps so. In the main out- 
lines, however, the economic situation. 
is fairly well known already; and so too 
is the matter of the congestion of cer- 
tain nationalities; also the degree of _ 
their Americanization. 


For a few 
years, perhaps, the decisions of the 
Board may be based on information — 
that is incomplete. But as the Board — 
operates, it will gather increasing _ 
knowledge and gain riper experience. 
A body of facts will be accumulated © 
and also knowledge of the effect of its 
decisions on the country and on in- 
ternational relations. Decisions wil 
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bring results; results will influence de- 
cisions. Gradually, as the years pass 
in the administration of the law, we will 
accumulate both knowledge and wis- 
dom. 
of human progress. 


CONCLUSION “ad 


The World War ended the old world 
order. A new world faces America, 
tremendously near at hand and 
terrifying. Ocean barriers are no 
more. Space is abolished. Europe is 
about to pour in upon us an ava- 
lanche of race-conscious individuals 


filled with national passions and 
preconceptions. 
Old Asia is waking to new life. She 


resents treatment that lacks courtesy 
and is intrinsically humiliating. She 
is learning to use the titanic forces of 
nature that have given temporary pre- 
eminence to peoples of European 
origin. 

Is America to be overwhelmed by an 
immigration we can never American- 
ize? Shall we follow principles and 
policies in our dealings with Asia that 
can only end in tragedy for both the 
_ white and the yellow races? 

America has an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to serve the whole world. But 
to do it she must remain American. 

She must refuse to be either Europe- 

 anized or Asiaticized. She must ad- 

4 mit to her land no more of any people 
than she can Americanize. And she 

must find a way by which to treat all 

_ peoples and races as brothers and 

friends. 

_ Both of these considerations we sub- 
mit require the prompt enactment of 

an. immigration law on the lines above 

a A described. It is better to have a 

Board with power to suspend immi- 
gration for a time and then readmit 
. under wise restrictions than to adopt 
fe aa a law barring all immigration for a 
fixed term of years. 
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66TH CoNGREsS, 2ND SESSION 
H. R. 14196 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE NTA. 


Mr. Wetrty introduced the following 
bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization and 


ordered to be printed. 


ht 

To amend the Acts of February 5, 1917; 
June 29, 1906; February 18, 1875; and 
May 6, 1882, creating an Immigration 
Board, providing for the regulation of 
immigration, raising the standards of 
naturalization, extending its privileges | 
to all who qualify, and for other 
purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 1 of 
the Act of February 5, 1917, “regulating 
immigration of aliens to and residence of 
aliens in the United States,” is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“The word ‘immigrant’ includes any 
alien entering the United States not a 
‘transient.’ 

“The word ‘transient’ shall be construed 
to include aliens of the ‘status or occupa- p 
tions’ specified in section Ib (3) who enter ( 
the United States for limited periods. 

“The word ‘board’ means the Immigra- 
tion Board created by this Act. 

“The term ‘ethnic group’ shall in each 
case be construed by the commission as 
provided for in section la (2).” 

SEcTION la. AN IMMIGRATION BOARD.— 
(1) That an Immigration Board is hereby i 
created consisting ex officio of the Secre- 


a 


taries of State, Labor, Commerce, Agri- d 
culture, and Interior, and a sixth member b 
appointed by the President and confirmed 

by the Senate who shall hold his office fora F 


term of four years or until his successor is 
appointed and qualified. The presiden- 
tial appointee shall be chairman of the ba a 


7 


and shall receive, when engaged on official 
duty, $40 per diem, with actual expenses of 
travel and $6 per day in lieu of subsistence 
when absent from home on official duty. 
The chairman of the board shall have 
power to employ a permanent secretary at 
a salary of $5,000 per annum and such other 
employees as the board may authorize, 
and to prescribe the salary of each. 

(2) The board shall in each case define 
and interpret the term “ethnic group,” 
taking into consideration questions of 
race, mother-tongue affiliation, nationality, 
and such other relationships as tend to 
constitute group unity. 

(3) The board shall, as soon as practi- 
cable, institute a comprehensive inquiry 
into policies and methods of distribution 
of immigration, shall publish the results of 
the investigation in full, not later than two 
years from the beginning of the inquiry, 
and shall carry on all further work necessary 
to bring the approved results of the investi- 
gation effectively before the public. 

(4) The board shall make such rules and 
regulations regarding the admission of 
immigrants as shall enable it fully to en- 
force the provisions of the immigration 
laws; and also the necessary rules and reg- 
ulations in regard to passports, certificates, 
and declarations required by this Act, 
including such matters as certificates of 
official status, court records, receipt of 
charity funds, or other facts deemed neces- 
sary by the board. 

(5) The board shall invite the secretaries 
of each of the States to report in January 
of each year in regard to— 

(a) The amount of unemployment pre- 
vailing in the State the previous year as 
shown by the best available statistics of 
employment bureaus and other reliable 
evidence; 

(b) The kinds of industries and occu- 
pations in which shortage of labor existed 
in said year; and 

(c) The kind of immigration especially 
desired in that State, if authorized thereto 
by vote of the State legislature. 

(6) The chairman of the board shall in 
February of each year present to the board 
a printed report showing: 

(a) The number of alien immigrants of 
any given ethnic group admitted to con- 
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tinental United States during the next 
preceding fiscal year, and, so far as the 
figures are available, the total number so 
admitted of each such group in each year 
since 1900; 

(b) The number, originally belonging to 
such ethnic group, who have been natural- 
ized and were residing in continental United 
States as shown by the last available 
United States census; 

(c) The number of American-born chil- 
dren whose foreign-born father or mother 
belong to any such éthnic group, and which 
children are residing in continental United 
States as shown by the last available 
United States census; 

(d) The amount of unemployed and also 
of labor shortage during the preceding 
year, as reported by the secretaries of the 
different States; and 


(e) The officially expressed desire of 


each State for specific kinds of immigration. 

(7) The chairman of the board shall, 
upon complaint of any citizen or associa- 
tion, investigate the management of immi- 
gration stations at ports of entry. The 
Secretary of Labor shall, upon the report 
of the chairman of the board, take steps to 
correct any abuses or neglect of duty. 

(8) The chairman of the board shall pre- 
pare a brief and simple statement of the 
rights and duties of aliens residing in the 
United States, which shall be printéd 
both in English and in the various lan- 
guages of aliens entering the United 
States, a copy of which statement in his 
language shall be given at the time of 
making the pledge of obedience to each 
alien over sixteen years of age, as provided 
in section Id (1). 

(9) The chairman of the board shall pre- 
pare or have prepared a textbook on 
“American citizenship” for the use of 


aliens seeking to qualify themselves for ee 


naturalization. It shall be simple in style, 
attractive in form, shall not exceed forty 
thousand words, and shall contain what 
every alien desiring to become a citizen 
shall be required to know concerning the 
history of the American people; the prin- 
ciples, ideals, and methods of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; the rights 
and duties of citizens and the principles 
and requirements of personal and public 
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hygiene. This textbook, when authorized 
by the board, shall serve as the basis upon 
which the courts granting papers of natu- 
ralization shall judge of the intellectual 
qualifications of applicants for citizenship. 

Sec. lb. ADMISSION OF TRANSIENTS.— 
(1) That aliens entering the United States 
as transients, excepting accredited repre- 
segtatives and officials of foreign Govern- 
ments, shall present proper passports 
stating among other things, the purpose 
A of the visit and the expected length of 

that visit, not to exceed three years. 
The passports of students may specify six 
years as the period. Aliens possessing such 
passports who desire to extend the period 
of residence in the United States may secure 
permission for such extension from the 
Commissioner General of Immigration. 
The regulations providing for such exten- 
sion shall be prepared by the board. 

(2) Any alien entering as a transient 
who remains in the United States beyond 
the period specified in his passport without 
securing from the Commissioner General 
of Immigration permission for the exten- 
sion of the period of his visit shall be taken 
into custody and deported according to 
the provisions of sections 19, 20, and 21 of 
the Act of February 5, 1917. 

(3) Aliens permitted to enter the United 
States as transients must be persons of the 
following status or occupations: 

Government officers, minsters or religious 
teachers, missionaries, lawyers, physicians, 
_ chemists, civil engineers, teachers or other 
professional persons, students provided with 
their own funds or guaranteed support by 
their own Governments or by institutions 
or friends in the United States, authors, 
artists, merchants, and travelers for curi- 
osity, health, or pleasure, their legal wives 
_ or their children under sixteen years of age, 
or their personal and domestic servants who 

shall accompany them or who subsequently 
may apply for admission to the United 
_ States; but such persons with their legal 
wives and foreign-born children and serv- 
ants who fail to maintain in the United 
States the specified status or occupation 


contrary to law, and shall be subject to 
deportation as provided in sections 19, 20, 


and 21 of the Act of February 5, 1917. ethnic group as determined by the board. 
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(4) Alien students who are admitted as 
transients shall not be regarded as having 
lost that status by reason of having secured 
temporarily some gainful occupation on 
condition that they maintain regular 
attendance in high school, college, or uni- 
versity, the nature of the schools to be 
specifically defined and the requisite regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the board. 

Section Ic. THE ADMISSION OF IMMI- 
grants.—(1) That in April of each year the 
board shall determine the maximum 
number of aliens of each ethnic group to be 
admitted as immigrants to the United 
States during the fiscal year next following. 
Such determination shall be based on the 
report of the chairman of the board pro- 
vided for in section la (6) and shall have 
regard to— 

(a) The demonstrated assimilability of 
each ethnic group; 

(b) The maintenance of American stand- 
ards of living and wages; 

(c) The amount of unemployment and 
labor shortage in the United States; 

(d) The general labor and economic 
conditions in the different parts of the 
United States; whether among industrial, 
agricultural, domestic, or other workers; 
and 

(e) The adaptability of each particular 
group to fulfill the requirements and to 
meet the needs. 

(2) The board shall in no case set the 
number of admissible immigrants from any 
single ethnic group above 10 per centum 
of a basic figure composed of those of that 
group in the United States who were— 

(a) American-born citizens whose foreign- 
born father or mother belong to such ethnic 
group and which children were residing in 
continental United States as shown by the 
last available United States census; and 

(b) Naturalized citizens who were resid- 
ing in continental United States as shown 
by the last available census. 

(3) An alien of any given ethnic group 
returning from a visit abroad, who, before 
leaving for such visit, had declared his 
intention of becoming a citizen of the 
United States, shall be readmitted to the 
United States without reference to the 
amount of permissible immigration of said 
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(4) The Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration shall promptly send to the Ameri- 
can consuls and also the transportation 
agencies in American ports which commonly 
bring aliens to the United States, the deter- 
mination of the board as to the maximum 
permissible immigration for the various 
ethnic groups for the ensuing fiscal year, 
and shall make suitable arrangements for 
their publication both in American and 
foreign ports. He shall also publish a 
monthly statement throughout the ensuing 
fiscal year showing the maximum number 
as established by such determination by the 
board, of aliens of each ethnic group who 
may be so admitted to the United States 
during the current fiscal year, together with 
the number of aliens of each such ethnic 
group already so admitted during that year 
and shall send such reports promptly to 
the American consuls in all ports from 
which aliens commonly sail for the United 
States. When 75 per centum of such max- 
imum number of aliens of any ethnic group 
have been so admitted for the current fiscal 
year, a similar statement with respect to 
the aliens of such ethnic group shall be 
issued weekly thereafter. 

(5) In ease of the arrival of immigrants 
of any given group at a port of entry after 
the permissible number of immigrants of 
such group has been admitted, they shall 
be refused admission, but the father or 
grandfather, over fifty-five years of age, 
the wife, mother, grandmother, unmarried 
or widowed daughter, or son not over six- 
teen years of age, sent for by any member 
of such group lawfully a resident in the 
United States, shall nevertheless be ad- 
mitted. Such admissions shall be made 
the first charge on the permissible immi- 
gration of such ethnic group for the year 
next following. 

(6) The board may increase at any time 
the maximum immigration permitted to 
any given ethnic group, but a notice of 
not less than three months must be given 
of a proposed decrease to be enforced 
during any current fiscal year, and shall 
make such regulations as may be deemed 
necessary to prevent congestion of immi- 
gration at any period of the fiscal year, to 
avoid inconvenience to the transportation 
companies, and to avoid hardships to the 
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immigrants, because of the provisions of — 
this Act. 

(7) Transportation agencies bringing 
alien immigrants who arrive after the per- 
missible immigration of such aliens has 
been exhausted shall carry such aliens back 
to the port of debarkation free of charge. 
The Secretary of. Labor shall prepare 
and authorize the rules, regulations, and 
penalties for the enforcement of this 
provision. 

(8) The Secretary of Labor shall be the 
final judge as to the facts in the application 
of this Act in all cases of doubt affecting 
the admission of individual immigrants. 

Section Id. PLEDGE OF OBEDIENCE. — 
(1) That every adult alien entering the 
United States, excepting accredited officials 
of foreign Governments, shall be required 
to file with the immigration officials at the 
port of entry a sworn statement printed 
both in English and in the language of the 
alien, pledging obedience to the laws of the 
United States and of the States in which he 
may reside. The form of such statement 
shall be prescribed by the chairman of the 
board. 

(2) Every adult alien except transients, 
upon admittance to the United States, 
shall in such pledge or agreement declare 
the intention of learning the English lan- 
guage and of becoming acquainted with 
the methods of this Government and with 
the ideals and institutions of this country. 
A duplicate of this pledge shall be given 
to the declarant. 

(3) Such pledge or agreement shall be 
printed upon the back of the transportation 
ticket issued to every alien immigrant, and 
a penalty of $100 shall be incurred by and 
collected from any transportation company 
ar individual engaged in the business of 
transporting aliens to or within the United 
States which shall violate this regulation 
after actual notice thereof from the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration. 

Sec. 2. That the first paragraph of sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of February 5, 1917, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That the following classes of 
aliens shall be excluded from admission into 
the United States: All idiots, imbeciles, 
feeble-minded persons, epileptics, insane 
persons; persons who have had one or more 
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attacks of insanity at any time previously; 
persons of constitutional psychopathic in- 
feriority; persons with chronic alcoholism; 
paupers; professional beggars; professional 
or habitual gamblers; vagrants; persons 
afflicted with tuberculosis in any form or 
with a loathsome or dangerous contagious 
disease; persons not comprehended within 
any of the foregoing excluded classes who 
are found to be and are certified by the 
examining surgeon as being mentally or 
physically defective, such physical defect 
being of a nature which may affect the 
ability of such alien to earn a living; 
persons who have been convicted of or admit 
having committed a felony or other crime 
or misdemeanor involving moral turpi- 
tude; polygamists, or persons who prac- 
tice polygamy or believe in or advocate 
the practice of polygamy; anarchists, or 
persons who believe in or advocate the 
overthrow by force or violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or of all 
forms of law, or who disbelieve in or are 
opposed to organized government, or who 
advocate the assassination of public offi- 
cials, or who advocate or teach the unlaw- 
ful destruction of property; persons who are 
members of or affiliated with any organi- 
zation entertaining and teaching disbelief 
in or opposition to organized government, 
or who advocate or teach the duty, necessity, 
or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or 
killing of any officer or officers, either of 
specific individuals or of officers generally, 
of the Government of the United States 
or of any other organized government, be- 
cause of his or their official character, or who 
advocate or teach the unlawful destruction 
of property; prostitutes, or persons coming 
into the United States for the purpose of 


pose; persons who directly or indirectly 
procure or attempt to procure or import 
prostitutes or persons for the purpose 
of prostitution or of any other immoral 
purpose; persons who are supported by 
or receive in whole or in part the pro- 
ceeds of prostitution; persons hereinafter 
called contract laborers who have been 
induced, assisted, encouraged, or solicited to 
migrate to this country by offers or prom- 
ises of employment, whether such offers or 
promises are true or false, or in consequence 
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of agreements, oral, written or printed, ex. 
pressed or implied, to perform labor in this 
country of any kind, skilled or unskilled; 
persons who have come in consequence of 
advertisements for laborers, printed, pub. 
lished, or distributed in a foreign country; 
persons likely to become a public charge; 
persons who have been deported under 
any of the provisions of this Act, and who 
may again seek admission within one year 
from the date of such deportation, unless 
prior to their reembarkation at a foreign 
port or their attempts to be admitted from 
foreign contiguous territory the Secretary 
of Labor shall have consented to their re- 
applying for admission; persons whose 
tickets or passage is paid for with the 
money of another, or who are assisted by 
others to come, unless it is affirmatively and 
satisfactorily shown that such persons do 
not belong to one of the foregoing excluded 
classes; persons whose ticket or passage is 
paid for by any corporation, association, so- 
ciety, municipality, or foreign Government, 
either directly or indirectly; stowaways, ex- 
cept that any such stowaway, if otherwise 
admissible, may be admitted in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor; all children 
under sixteen years of age, unaccompanied 
by or not coming to one or both of their 
parents, except that any such children 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Labor, be admitted if in his opinion they 
are not likely to become a public charge 
and are otherwise eligible.” 

Sec. 3. That section 9 of the Act of 
February 5, 1917, be amended so that said 
section shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. That it shall be unlawful for 
any person, including any transportation 
company other than railway lines entering 
the United States from foreign contiguous 
territory, or the owner, master, agent, or 
consignee of any vessel to bring to the 
United States either from a foreign country 
or any insular possession of the United 
States any alien afflicted with idiocy, insan- 
ity, imbecility, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, 
constitutional psychopathic inferiority, 
chronic alcoholism, tuberculosis in any form, 
or a loathsome or dangerous contagious 
disease, and if it shall appear to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of Labor that any 
alien so brought to the United States was 
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afflicted with any of the said diseases or 
disabilities at the time of foreign embarka- 
tion, and that the existence of such disease 
or disability might have been detected by 
means of a competent medical examination 
at such time, such person or transportation 
company, or the master, agent, owner, or 
consignee of any such vessel shall pay to the 
collector of customs of the customs district 
in which the port of arrival is located the 
sum of $200, and in addition a sum equal 
to that paid by such alien for his transpor- 
tation from the initial point of departure, in- 
dicated in his ticket, to the port of arrival for 
each and every violation of the provisions 
of this section, such latter sum to be deliv- 
ered by the collector of customs to the alien 
on whose account assessed. It shall also 
be unlawful for any such person to bring 
to any port of the United States any alien 
afflicted with any mental defect other than 
those above specifically named, or physical 
defect of a nature which may affect his 
ability to earn a living, as contemplated 
in section $ of this Act, and if it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of Labor that any alien so brought to the 
United States was so afflicted at the time 
of foreign embarkation, and that the ex- 
istence of such mental or physical defect 
might have been detected by means of a 
competent medical examination at such 
time, such person shall pay to the collector 
of customs of the customs district in which 
the port of arrival is located the sum of 
$25, and in addition a sum equal to that 


‘ paid by such alien for his transportation 


from the initial point of departure, indicated 
in his ticket, to the port of arrival, for 
each and every violation of this provision, 
such latter sum to be delivered by the 
collector of customs to the alien for whose 
account assessed. It shall also be unlawful 
for any such person to bring to any port of 
the United States any alien who is excluded 
by the provisions of section 8 of this Act 
because unable to read, and if it shall appear 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor 
that those disabilities might have been 
detected by the exercise of reasonable pre- 
caution prior to the departure of such alien 
from a foreign port, such person shall pay 
to the collector of customs of the customs 
district in which the port of arrival is 
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located the sum of $200, and in addition a 


sum equal to that paid by such alien for his 
transportation from the initial point of 
departure, indicated in his ticket, to the 
port of arrival, for each and every violation 
of this provision, such latter sum to be deliv-_ 
ered by the collector of customs to the | 
alien on whose account assessed. And no 


vessel shall be granted clearance papers _ 


pending the determination of the question 
of the liability to the payment of such fines, 
or while the fines remain unpaid, nor shall 
such fines be remitted or refunded: Pro- 
vided, That clearance may be granted 
prior to the determination of such questions 
upon the deposit of a sum sufficient to 
cover such fines: Provided further, That 
nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed to subject transportation com- 
panies to a fine for bringing to ports of the 
United States aliens who are by any of the 
provisions or exceptions to section 3 hereof 


exempted from the excluding provisions 


of said section.” 

Sec. 4. 
third paragraph of section 3 of the Act of 
February 5, 1917, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“* Provided further, That skilled or domes- 
tic labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed 
can not be found in this country, and the 
question of the necessity of importing such 
skilled or domestic labor in any particular 


instance may be determined by the Secre- 


tary of Labor upon the application of any 
person interested, such applications to be 
made before such importation, and such 
determination by the Secretary of Labor 
to be reached after a full hearing and an 
investigation into the facts of the case; 
And provided further, That the board shall, 
as to domestic labor, prescribe the condi- 
tions and safeguards under which such im- 
portation may be had: And provided further, 
That if imported aliens of any given ethnic 
group arrive after the permissible number 
of immigrants from such ethnic group has 
already been admitted, they shall neverthe- 
less be admitted, but such admissions shall 
be charged against the permissible immigra- 
tion of said ethnic group for the following 
year.” 

Sec. That section 19 of the Act of 
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That the fourth proviso in the 
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February 5, 1917, is amended by adding in 
the eighteenth line after the words “at any 
time after entry,” the following words: 

“Any alien who shall be found to be a 
professional or a habitual gambler, any 
alien who shall be found to own, rent, or 
lease premises used as a place of gambling, 
and any alien employed in any capacity in 
connection with a place of gambling.” 

Sec.6. That the first five lines of section 
29 of the Act of February 5, 1917, are 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 29. That the President of the 
United States is authorized, in the name of 
the Government of the United States, to 
call an international conference, to assemble 
not later than the year 1922, and in his dis- 
cretion, not oftener than decennially there- 
after, at such point as may be agreed upon, 
or to send special commissioners to any 
foreign country, for the purpose of regu- 
lating by international agreement.” 

Sec. 7. That the fourth paragraph of 
section 4 of the Act of June 29, 1906, entitled 
“An Act to establish a Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization and to provide a 
uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens 
throughout the United States,” is amended 
so as to read as follows: 

“Fourth. It shall be made to appear to 
the satisfaction of the court admitting any 
alien to citizenship that immediately pre- 
ceding the date of his application he has 
resided continuously within the United 
States five years at least, and within the 
State or Territory where such court is at the 
time held one year at least, and that during 
that time he has behaved as a man of good 
moral character, attached to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
and well disposed to the good order and 
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happiness of the same. It shall also be 
made to appear to the satisfaction of the 
court that said alien is able to speak the 
English language as specified in section 8 of 
the Act of June 29, 1906, is able to read and 
understand the textbook on citizenship 
authorized by the Immigration Board, as 
provided for in section la (9), of this Act, 
and accepts the ideals and principles therein 
persented. In the case, however, of aliens 
who show themselves qualified in all other 
respects and who on entering the United 
States were already thirty-five years of age 
or over, or who during their residence in the 
United States did not live in places provid- 
ing aliens with facilities for acquiring the 
English language, the requirement of abil- 
ity to read the English language may be 
waived at the discretion of the court. In 
addition to the oath of the applicant, the 
testimony of at least two witnesses, citizens 
of the United States, as to the facts of resi- 
dence, moral character, and attachment to 
the principles of the Constitution shall be 
required and the name, place of residence, 
and occupation of each witness shall be set 
forth in the record.” 

Sec. 8. That the Act of February 18, 
1875, amending the Act of July 14, 1870, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“The privilege of citizenship by natural- 
ization is open to every alien who fulfills all 
the intellectual, moral, and technical require- 
ments of the law.” 

Sec. 9. That this Act shall take effect 
and be enforced on and after its passage. 
All prior acts, or parts of acts inconsistent 
with any provision of this Act, or with any 
treaty obligations of the United States of 
America, are hereby repealed on and after 
the taking effect of this Act. 
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Lown, Rosert H. Primitive Society. Pp. viii, Frmay, Davi. Profits, Wages and Prices. 
t, 463. Price, $3.00. New York: Boni and Pp. iv, 256. Price, $2.00. New York: 
2 Liveright, 1920. Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1919. 
is Cr author, an ethnologist, connected with This book covers the extraordinary growth of 
the His a profits during the war period, the uses to which 
d . New York, is entire y correct in his opening claim ofits were put, the trend in the rate of interest 
e that students of the social sciences have long and wages, the division of the products among 
. felt the need of a concise and accurate account 44.,.. who have shared in bringing them forth, 
The teacher of of g trend of prices since the Armistice, the effect 
ie - large group who are grateful to Dr. Lowie for pnd tag on prices and how real wages 
his this the family, th The author marshals his facts with skill. His 
bo style is interesting and all that he has to say 
. ies through the various kinship te d important. It is very refreshing to find such a 
‘ “eRe sane presentation of matters at a time when all 
18 _ other forms of associations to property, govern- those who want somebody else to pay the taxes 
:. ment and the administration of justice. In all ose spending huge sums in - ropaganda to gat 
places many illustrations are given from the four their P 
_ quarters of the earth. The reader is shown the ' 
1 wonderful wealth and diversity of social forms. 
e, ‘The reader of the entire book will be quite Frrepman, Exrisoa M. America and the New 
at _ willing to accept the author’s view that social Era. Pp. xxx, 500. Price, $6.00. New 
evolution has not followed any given course. York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1920. 
3, The attempts of the research students to explain 
D, the phenomena are critically stated and dis- This book attempts to deal with all the com- 
4 The layman, indeed, may think that plex problems facing the reconstruction period. 
lL. _ the author spends too much time in this fashion The authors of the various articles making up 
iI and wish that he had stated his own explana- the chapters in the book have been chosen with 
, tions with less attention to the opinions of oth- care and the topics are timely. Among the con- 
of c Taking all things into consideration, the tributors are Frederic C. Howe, Mary Van 
author has been wise in his choice of method. Kleeck, Francis G. Peabody, Charles B. Daven- 
ct oo nsdly the mass of detail will bring its own port, Graham Taylor, Graham Lusk and the 
e. difficulties to the reader, the author’s thought is | Editor of the volume, Elisha M. Friedman. se 
at always clear. Technical expressions are abun- % 
y } ant, as might be expected, and unless the reader : ’ 
of is pretty familiar with ethnological terms the Hunt, GAILLARD AND Scott, James Brown 
- ictionary will be needed. (Editors). The Debates in the Federal Con- 


Dr. Lowie has performed a real service in 
making clear how complex the life of more primi- 
ive peoples of today is. We have been so ac- 
customed to think of the savage as leading an 
extremely simple life that it is well for us to 
realize how many and varied the social relations 
are into which he enters It is well to be told in 
this convincing fashion that in countless cases 
the bread and butter question is not the domi- 
nant influence in his life. We might have been 
spared many one-sided historical theories had 
the authors been more familiar with the facts 
given by our author. In my judgment this book 
will be found extremely helpful and valuable. 

Cari KeLsey. 
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vention of 1787 Which Framed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, Reported 
by James Madison. Pp. xevii, 731. Price, 
$4.00. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1920. 


The contents of this book are perforce ex- 
pressed in its title. The names of the editors, 
Gaillard Hunt and James Brown Scott, are suffi- 
cient guarantee of the care with which Madi- 
son’s record has been edited. 

The Madison papers comprise the original 
manuscripts of Madison’s notes and transcripts 
of them. This reprint is from the original manu- 
scripts and changes in the transcript are noted 
im footnotes. In the interest of accuracy the 
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copy was collated with the original manuscript 
twice, each time by different persons, before it 
was sent to the printer. Galley and page proof 
were similarly compared with the original man- 
uscript. There is a detailed index of about 
thirty pages. 


Kemmerer, Epwin Water. High Prices and 
Deflation. Pp. 86. Price, $1.25. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1920. 


This is a succinct, scholarly and valuable anal- 
ysis of the relation between inflation and high 
prices and of the process of deflation. It is a 
handbook that should be in the reach of those 
_ who want to get concise tables and a balanced 
yet forceful discussion of the groups affected by 
inflation and by deflation. = © 
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E. V. 


NINA, 
American Home Diet. Price, $3.50. Detroit: 
Frederick C. Matthews Co., 1920. 


and SrMonps, 


Dr. McCollum is the dean of the new school of 
nutrition experts in the United States. This 
book is a discussion of what we eat with menus 
for lunch and dinner for every day of the year 
including breakfast for the first three months of 
the year. 


Rovurzann, Mary Swarn. Traveling Publicity 
Campaigns. Pp. xi, 151. Price, $1.50. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. 

This book is the forerunner of many books of 
its kind because of the growing importance of 
campaign methods. Campaigning with trains, 
motor vehicles and exhibit cars are discussed with 
essential advance publicity and follow-up work. 
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